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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


NOTABLE feature of the manpower situation during the past six 
months was the slow-down in employment expansion. In the latter 
half of 1956, the heavy requirements of the primary industries and con- 
struction sustained the over-all level of employment well into the fall 
months. During the winter, however, there were correspondingly large 
seasonal layoffs, which were accentuated by a developing weakness in 
forestry, construction and, to a lesser degree, in mining. 
As a result, the trend of employment (adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tions) showed little or no change from the fourth quarter of 1956 to the 


first quarter of 1957. During this 
period, however, the labour force LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
continued to grow, stimulated in 
part by the substantial inflow of 
immigrants since last fal]. Conse- 
quently, unemployment increased 
more sharply than usual to a level 
substantially higher than last year, 
though still lower than at the begin- 
ning of 1955, 700, baie 

At March 16, 1957, an esti- 
mated 5,373,000 persons had jobs, 
an increase of 11,000 from a month 
earlier and of 132,000 from a year 


With Jobs: 


before. The number of persons with- 900 Non-Aarieulture, — 
out jobs and seeking work, at ca mee AB 
343,000, was approximately 20,000 jo eeterte we* 


nwo 


above a month earlier, 48,000 more 
than at the same time in 1956, but 
58,000 less than in March 1955. 
From February to March of this 
year, registrations for employment 
at offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service showed a correspond- TRVONDI FRA 
ing increase. ee 


600,000 a 
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Industrial Developments 


For some months it has been evident that the trend of construction 
activity has levelled off. This fact was indicated by unusually heavy 
layoffs during the past winter and was confirmed by the survey of 1957 
investment intentions and by reports on values of building permits and 
construction contracts awarded in past months. Construction employment 
in January was still much higher than a year earlier. The significant 
development, however, was the sharp decline that occurred since last 
summer. Between August and January, in fact, the seasonally-adjusted 
index dropped by 8 per cent. 


This decline, together with the seasonal slackness that develops 
each winter, resulted in the release of some 130,000 construction work- 
ers; these layoffs have been responsible for much of the increase in 
winter unemployment. At the end of March, construction workers account- 
ed for more than one-third of the year-to-year increase in registrations 


at NES offices. 


Not all regions have been affected to the same degree. In British 
Columbia, construction employment last summer was 32 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. By January this increase had been reduced by. almost 
one-half (at that, the margin was still considerably greater than in any 
other region). In the Atlantic region, the construction employment situa- 
tion changed from a year-to-year gain of 20 per cent last summer to a 
year-to-year drop of 6 per cent in Jantary. In the three central regions 
the year-to-year gain was only slightly smaller in January than six months 
earlier. 


Forestry is the second major industry that has contributed to the 
general levelling-off of the past winter. Employment in this industry, 
seasonally adjusted, dropped by 13 per cent between August and January, 
and reports from most logging areas suggest that the decrease has con- 
tinued through March, In British Columbia most logging camps were re- 
opening after the winter shutdown but hiring was much slower than usual 
owing to the marked drop in overseas lumberexports and the less buoyant 
domestic market. Logging employment in eastern Canada is also down 
from last year, although the decline may be of a more temporary nature 
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than on the West Coast. This decline in pulp cutting (which far outweighs 
other kinds of forestry employment in eastern Canada) is attributed by 
some employers to the fact that they were able to make unusually good 
progress on production quotas last year. 


It is worth noting, however, that stocks of newsprint in the United 
States at the end of 1956 were one-third greater than a year before and 
stocks of pulpwood in Canada were 8 per cent higher in February than 
at any corresponding month since 1950. This may have encouraged em- 
ployers to reduce production of pulpwood earlier than they had originally 
planned. It also suggested that the level of summer work may be lower 
than last year. 


The weakness displayed by construction and forestry in past months 
has been very largely offset by unspectacular but important employment 
advances in other industries. The seasonally-adjusted employment. in- 
dexes of the industry groups that provide services rather than commodi- 
ties (transportation, communication and storage; finance, insurance and 
real estate; public utilities; trade; services, including government) have 
all shown gains of from 1 to 3 per cent since August. 


Because of the absence of fluctuation in these groups, their impor- 
tance is often neglected, although they account for well over half of 
total employment and more than 60 per cent of all non-agricultural jobs. 
Moreover, they are continually expanding in relation to the goods-pro- 
ducing industries and are employing an ever-increasing part of the labour 
force. During the past decade, in fact, the proportion employed in the 
five service industries has increased from 42 per cent to 47 per cent of 
the labour force. During the past year, two-thirds of the total increase 
in employment occurred in these industries. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


(Seasonally Adjusted) 


Index 1949= 100 Index 1949= 100 
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Manufacturing employment has shown the same levelling-off as 
total employment, with similar conflicting tendencies in its component 
parts. After rising steadily for a year and a half, the seasonally-adjusted 
index dropped last September (mainly because of the model change-over 
in the automobile industry), rose to a new high in November and remained 
almost unchanged in the following three months. Reports from NES offices 
in industrialized centres indicate that this stability has continued through 


March. 


By and large, the reductions in production and employment have 
been in the manufacture of some consumer goods and in industries asso- 
ciated with housebuilding, while those supplying industrial construction 
andresource development have continued to expand rapidly. Manufacturing 
as a whole has been bolstered by smal] but steady employment increases 
in the manufacture of food, chemicals, petroleum products and non-ferrous 
metal products. Employment growth in these industries has been virtual- 
ly unbroken in the past decade. 


There has been little basic change in the soft goods industries for 
at least a year and a half. Import competition has been the cause of 
considerable concern to both textile and clothing producers and domestic 
sales have continued to fall. Nevertheless, because of the increasing 
size of the market, production and employment levels have been fairly 
well maintained. 


The manufacture of transportation equipment is dominated by the 
automobile industry, in which production has been frequently disrupted 
in the past year. Automobile centres experienced sporadic heavy lay- 
offs through most of the first quarter of 1957. In March, however, the 
employment situation appeared to have stabilized in most plants. New 
car sales showed a sizeable drop in February but picked up in March 
and the total for the first quarter was well above that for the comparable 
period last year. 


In aircraft manufacture, employment has risen steadily since last 
summer and is currently about 7 per cent higher than last year. A major 
part of the increase is the result of expanded production in the Montreal 
area. Employment in the production of railway rolling stock has risen 
moderately since last summer and employers have expressed confidence 
that the current level of activity will be continued through 1957. Inship- 
building, employment levels have been well maintained and there is no 
evidence of slackening in the near future. 


Employment trends in industries wholly or partly dependent upon 
the level of new construction show sharp differences. Manufacturers of 
such items as plumbing fixtures, gypsum products and some household 
appliances have cut back production owing to the excessive accumulation 
of inventories. Lumber production has, of course, declined along with 
forestry, owing to the weakness in domestic and export markets. On the 
other hand, the employment expansion by steel fabricating firms and by 
manufacturers of heavy machinery and steel castings shows little sign 
of slowing down. In the primary iron and steel industry, shipments to 
consumer durable goods industries have dropped off recently but raw 
steel has simply been diverted to the production of heavy plate and 
structural shapes, for which there is a continuing heavy demand. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 11, 1957) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Previous| Previous 
Month Year 


Principal Items Amount 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ...............00. March 16 5,716,000 “P (OED), Oe mes es 
Total persons with jobs.................0s0eeees March 16 5,373,000 = AMOEYA dh ee © Dapay 
At work 35 hours or more.........0seceseeee March 16 4,818,000 sO Ed Ve a By 
At work less than 35 hours ...........0.. March 16 401,000 + 2.00) Se Ve 
With jobs hut not at work.s....seceseeeeee March 16 154,000 ORO SS Geis 
With jobs but on short time..............-- March 16 44,000 =10,2.)) =5:9527 
With jobs but laid off full week......... ‘March 16 33,000 +32.0 | + 37.5 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | March 16 343 ,000 + 6.2] + 16.3 
Persons with jobs in agriculture........... March 16 671,000 +, 260 ao, eho 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... March 16 4,702,000 — 01] + 3.1 
TOtal Paid Workers ..s...0.ss1ssceseccescesesessess March 16 4,276,000 10,2) |eeeoes 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic March 14 95,800 + 6.7} + 19,3 
Quebec March 14 197,800 11.9 | 4°52 
Ontario March 14 161,100 + 1.6] + 19,9 
Prairie -| March 14 80,300 + 2 Bails — OL 
Pacific March 14 62,500 =12.5 | 96.3 
Total, all regions. March 14 597,500 + 4.0] + 12,2 
Claimants for Unemployment 
eB uhanc © DONE --2....0<c--.00.c--sencoroonsrons March 1 572,387 + 4.8] + 12.0 
Amount of benefit PAYMENES ----e-eeeeenseeereree } February $38,603 »408 +15.4 + 19,9 
Industrial employment (1949=100) --.....++-- ‘Feb, 1 118.7 = 200) = 25e9 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)-.--- Feb. 1 115.0) +02] + 4.4 
TEA BEALL OD oct anercsononasnesdesoscensasepesessorassaoees Year 1956 164,857 — | + 49.%c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
No. of days lost........ Pree eee ce css nesiscccasassi March 71,430 — | — 70,7(c) 
No. of workers involved ........ceccccceseceeeceees N.arch 9,912 —| — 17.7(c) 
HN OMMIEGIER KOS ces s0escacenscaccthrsesesenseacssteoeeee March 45 = | etiGnlce) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Feb. 1 $66.65 + 4.8] + 6.8 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..........:2:+++ Feb. 1 $ 1.58 — 03] + 6.9 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... Feb. 1 40.9 ae Oat |) Hee OL 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)......---:ss+++ Feb. 1 $64.42 — 1.1] + 6.1 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... (| March 1 120.5 00] + 3,5 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Feb. 1 128.1 =a US | metaegae «> 
Total labour income..........:..-seee $000,000] January 1,197 — Ala ee EL 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100)...-----s-sseeeeeee ‘| January 272.0 ai iae L +. 5.5 
Manufacturing ..........eeseeereeee Babcabnascosccooss . January 270.3 Foes Pe a2 
Darables <1....<.svercdeccevss Sic aperenatet res ona0ase January 336.8 — 1.8] + 6.6 
Non-Durables.........sess00+ Be edcasccaveses January PRS, SAPO P19 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, February Labour Gazette. ( 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current. year 


with total for same period previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 
SURVEY at April 15 of bargaining units covering 1,000 employ- 


ees or more showed that 54 agreements had terminated or were 
scheduled to terminate in the period March 1 to May 31. The chart on the 
opposite page deals with these 54 agreements and indicates the state of 
contract negotiations at mid-April. A summary of experience in 1957 is 
presented in the graph below. 


Between March 15 and April 15 only four settlements were reached, 
three of which followed lengthy negotiations. Contracts were signed be- 
tween Noranda Mines, Limited, and the United Steelworkers of America; 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, and the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers; and between the Montreal 
Shipping Federation and the International Longshoremen’s Association. 
The fourth settlement, reached after a shorter duration of bargaining, 
was between the Manitoba Telephone System and the Manitoba Federation 
of Telephone Workers. 


Thirty-seven agreements were under negotiation at mid-April, with 
14 of them in the construction industry across the country. The scale 
of spring bargaining in the building trades is somewhat reduced from 


past years because of the number of two-year agreements negotiated 
during 1956, 


During the first quarter of the year, the number of agreements subject 
to negotiation has remained fairly constant. However, the size of the 
bargaining units included has been growing larger. The next six weeks 
will see bargaining under way in several more of these larger agreements. 


Important negotiations are in progress in the Nova Scotia mining 
industry between the Dominion Coal Co., Limited, and District 26 of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and in the logging industry between West 


MAJOR BARGAINING ACTIVITY 
February to April 1957 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE APRIL 15, 1957 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees, 
March 1 to May 31, 1957 


94 agreements, 174, 295 workers 


Bargaining carried over from Feb.: 16 agreements, 37,026 workers 
Terminating in period Mar. 1 — May 31: 38 agreements, 137,269 workers 


March 1 — April 15 
4 agreements, 6,795 workers 


Major Terms of Settlements (preliminary information) 


_@ Wages — 
2 agreements covering 2,600 workers increased wages 7 per cent; 
1 covering 2,700 provided an increase of 9 cents an hour; in l, 
covering 1,500, the increase was 6 to 12 cents. 


1 agreement covering 1,500 workers increased shift premiums from 
5 to 7 cents and from 8 to 10 cents. 


Hours of Work — 
1 covering 1,400 workers reduced hours from 44 to 40 per week. 


Vacations — 
1 covering 1,500 workers provided 3 weeks after 11 years of 
service and 4 weeks after 25 years; 1 covering 1,400 provided 
3 weeks after 15 years. 


Welfare Benefits — 
3 covering 5,600 workers made improvements in group health and 
welfare plans; 1 covering 1,500 improved pensions. 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefits — 
1 agreement covering 1,500 workers introduced a SUB plan. 


AC Apa ts 
37 agreements, 80,047 workers 


Bargaining in process: 29 agreements, 54,779 workers 
Conciliation in progress: 7 agreements, 22,268 workers 
l agreement, 3,000 workers 


13 agreements, 87,453 workers 


8 agreements, 25,699 workers 
5 agreements, 61,754 workers 


Arbitration in progress: 


Expiring in April: 
Expiring in May: 


Coast logging operators and the International Woodworkers of America. 
Bargaining will begin shortly on a number of agreements covering pulp 
and paper workers in eastern Canada. The West Coast lumber dispute is 
not included in the chart, as the agreement covering the woodworkers does 
not expire until June. 


Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures show 45 work stoppages in effect during March. 
These involved 9,912 workers in a time loss of 42,255 man-days. In 
the first three months of the year, there were 73 stoppages directly in- 
volving 19,859 workers in a time loss of 144,065 man-days. In the same 
period last year, the corresponding figures were 38 stoppages, 23,533 
workers and 590,255 man-days. 


Wage Rate Changes, October 1955—56 


Indexes of average wage rates for several industries have now been 
computed from data collected in the October 1956 survey of wage rates 
conducted by the Economics and Research Branch. The accompanying 
table shows indexes at October 1, 1955 and 1956, for 14 of the more re- 


presentative industries. 


It appears that, in general, wage rates in these industries increased 
slightly more from October 1955 to October 1956 than during the preceding 
few years. From 1955 to 1956, indexes for eight of the 14 industries 
included in the table rose from 4 to 6 per cent; for three industries by less 
than 4 per cent; and for the remaining three industries, by more than 6 
per cent. The most substantial rise, 1] per cent, in the primary iron and 
steel industry, is partly due to a revision of wage rates following the 
implementation of a job evaluation program. 


Indexes of Average Wage Rates, 14 Selected Industries, 
1955 and 1956 


(rates in 1949=100) 


Per Cent 


Increase 


1955/ 


Indexes 


Industry 


Logging, British Columbia, coastal............... 5.2 3.5 
VE iad nig 52, CAN Per vis AR Ba ee es 5-6 Lesge 
Ganghtenng and meat PpaCKing .,...rcssesnyecedsse 4.9 4.1 

@iry: Products v.i:éccscccereeeeereeoemeeee eee 4.1 4.1 
Rubber products... 1.:.:s:aceseeeaeee eee 3.9 Dae 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods .......ss+0 5.4 1.5 
Bulp and. pa peri. .csaraxosnceedeeteeeteen ame eae 7.6 4.6 
Primary; jron,and steel, _.2...c0ae eens 1.0 6.3 
Motor vehicles <q.....i2.2o sccincuee mae iee ee 6.4 3.2 
Shipbuilding and repairing..........csccscssesesesees 2.4 3.2 
Construction (building and structures only) 3.6 3.9 
Steam rail Wayans ae eee 6.2 0.0 
Urban and suburban transportation systems 6.8 2.4 
Electrié light and" power nie eee 7.3 5.6 
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Manpower Situation 


HE transition from winter to 
spring activities was in 
progress in most parts of the 
country during March but, as usual, 
changes in the level of local un- 
employment were very small. 
Labour market classifications 
changed in only nine areas, the 
same number as a year before. 
Five were reclassifications from 
the substantial to the moderate 
surplus category; the remaining 
four were changes in the other 
direction, from the moderate to 
the substantial surplus category. 
At April 1, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in balance, 3 (5); in 
moderate surplus, 50 (56); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 56 (48). 


During March, unemployment 
increased substantially in some 
areas as forestry, food canning 
and tobacco processing showed 
further slackening. Employment 
conditions improved in a greater 
number of areas, however, as job 


in Local Areas 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE 
FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 


Moderate 
Surplus 


Substantial 
Surplus 


Shortage f J 


Balance 


We regret that the data in this chart have been 
incorrectly presented in the past three issues. 
Correct figures will be supplied or request, 


opportunities increased in construction, agriculture and other types of 


outdoor work. 


Year-to-year increases in unemployment were concentrated in the 
Ontario and Pacific regions. In each of these regions, four more areas 
were in the substantial surplus category this year than last. Reflecting 
the larger labour supplies this year, 32 per cent of all paid workers were 
in areas of substantial surplus at April 1, compared with 26 per cent 
a year earlier. 


Labour Market 


A proximate 
Labour Surplus* we lanes” 


Labour 
mae 


Aol | NSS | | ABEo" | 4857 | Avs | A8E7' 


*See inside back cover February Labour Gazette. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


April 1, 1957 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 


Quebec — Lévis Calgary 

St. John's Edmonton 

Vancouver — New Hamilton 
Westminster Montreal 

Ottawa — Hull 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 


(labour foree 75,000 or more) Windsor 


Corner Brook —> BRANTFORD 
Cornwall —> FARNHAM — GRANBY 
Fort William — Guel; 
Port Arthur Halifax 
Joliette Kingston 
Lae St. Jean Kitchener 
Moncton London 
New Glasgow Niagara Peninsula 
PETERBOROUGH <—— Oshawa 
ROUYN — VAL D’OR <— Saint John 
Sherbrooke —> SARNIA 
Shawinigan Falls Sudbury 
Sydney Timmins — 
rois-Riviéres Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour foree 25,000 — 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


Brandon 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


Charlottetown 
CHATHAM Co 
Riviere du Loup 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREA Thetford — Megantic — 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; St. Georges 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) Yorkton 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Bracebridge 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton Drumheller 
Central Vancouver Fredericton 
Island Goderich 

Chilliwack 
Dauphin 
Drummondville 


Belleville — Trenton Galt 
Brampton St. Thomas 
Cranbrook 

Dawson Creek 


Lindsay 


MINOR AREAS 


(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


Edmundston 
Gaspé 

Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Montmagny 
Newesente.» * 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Baa 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 


SIMCOE << 


rel 
Ste, Agathe — 

St. Jérome 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
North Bay 
Pembroke 


—> PRINCE RUPERT 


Sault Ste. Marie 

St, Jean 

Stratford 

Swift Current 
Walkerton 

Woodstock — Ingersoll 
Weyburn 


——> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 
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ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic 
region increased slightly during 
March from the winter low point, 


which was reached jin early Fe- ane padi ged 
bruary. At March 16, persons with ei a 


%, ooo” 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
= = 1955 —56 1956 — 57 


jobs were estimated at 473,000, 500,000 eae ee 
an increase of 3,000 from the pre- ego 
vious month and of 15,000 from the Noe Aine 


previous year. Despite the sizable 
year-to-year employmént gain, un- 
employment remained higher than. 
a year before owing to a rapid ex- 


pansion of the labour force during ee ae ee ee 
the past year. Farming activities ee 
accounted for most of the increase 


in employment during March, though pot pny 
: : JASONDIJFMAM J 

construction showed some improve- 

ment towards the end of the month. 


Activity along the Saint John waterfront also increased during the month, 
reaching a higher level than a year before. Logging employment, on the 
other hand, continued to decline, reaching an unusually low level for the 
season. In general, outdoor activities continued to be seasonally slack 
because of restricted trucking during the spring thaw. 


During the past few months the economic situation in the Atlantic 
region has been characterized by substantial unemployment. For the 
most part, layoffs during this period stemmed from the usual seasonal 
curtailment of outdoor activities. This region is largely dependent on the 
primary industries, in which employment patterns are heavily influenced 
by changing climatic conditions. Moreover, the seasonal lull in these 
industries is of longer duration in this region than in others. As a result, 
unemployment during the winter months is usually much greater than in 
other parts of the country. In addition, the data indicate that for the 
past several years the Atlantic region has had larger unused labour 
supplies throughout the rest of the year than the other four regions. At 
mid-March this year, persons without jobs and seeking work amounted 
to about 12 per cent of the labour force in the Atlantic region compared 
with 6 per cent for all Canada. A similar comparison for August last 
year, when economic activity was at a peak, showed 3.0 and 1.8 per cent 
for the Atlantic region and Canada respectively. 


None of the 2] areas in the region was reclassified during the 
month, At April 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 3 (2); in substantial surplus, 


18 (19). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employment and unem- 
ployment levels changed very little in this area during March. Con- 
struction workers accounted for about half of the male job registrations 
listed at the NES office at the end of the month. Registrations of loggers 
also continued to be heavy, though a considerable number of vacancies 
existed at various camps in Newfoundland. 
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QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT declined very mod- 
erately in the Quebec region during 
March — Jess than is usual for this 
month; the number of unemployed 
workers; however, increased con- 


1,580,000 ro siderably, partly as a result of the 
1,500,000 ————— continued growth in the labour 
Persons force. At March 16, persons with 
With J . 
beets jobs numbered 1,490,000, down 
se ra , : 
1 50000 » a slightly from a month earlier but 
1,450,000 —"~wa54— 57,000 more than a year before. 
nae ae This increase was almost entirely 
ersons Without Jobs i 7 4 e 
and Seeking Work in non-agricultural industries. 
150,000 8 . 
es = Persons without jobs and seeking 
50,000 “namzeamss Ss work increased during the month 


from 128,000 to 139,000. 


Jes cone Re aA Mer 


Unemployment rose as layoffs 
continued in several industries. A 
year-to-year employment decline in the logging industry was related to 
the greater-than-usual volume of summer cutting last year which, com- 
bined with the fall cut, increased log inventories considerably. The 
number of construction workers registered with the NES rose 1,000 
over the month; this increase was wholly among unskilled workers. It 
was evident, however, that job registrations in this occupational group 
had reached their peak. Unemployment in the transportation and service 
occupations was higher than a year earlier but in textile, transportation 
equipment, electrical and metal-working occupations, employed showed 
an improvement over the year. 


Three of the 24 labour market areas in the region were reclassified 
during the month, two from the substantial to the moderate surplus cate- 
gory and one from the moderate to the substantial surplus category. At 
April 1, the areas were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brack- 
ets): in moderate surplus, 4 (5); in substantial surplus, 20 (19). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The number of persons 
registered for work with the NES fell more during the month than during 
March 1956, largely as a result of a pick-up in construction and in se- 
condary textiles. Registrations in the transportation and service occu- 
pations increased seasonally. However, unemployment as a whole was 
lower than last year. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. The employment 
situation deteriorated slightly during the month; the number of workers 
registered with the NES was higher by nearly 1,500, of whom fully two- 
thirds were in forestry occupations. Seasonal declines in employment 
occurred also among the construction, transportation and service fields. 
Although some workers were on short time, textile plants were active and 
shortages of qualified seamstresses were reported. 
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Farnham- Granby (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 
2. Unemployment dropped well below the level of March 1956. Registra- 
tions were slightly lower among secondary textile workers. Activity 
in construction began earlier than usual in the month. 


Rouyn- Val D’Or (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
1. Registrations rose by more than 1,500 and were 1,000 higher than 
last year. Loggers and bushmen accounted for a considerable proportion 
of the increase, woods operations having come to an end. 


Lachute-Ste. Thérése (minor agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. Registrations decreased by some 10 per cent during the 
month, as employment in construction and wood products rose. 


ON TARIO 
EMPLOYMENT in the Ontario re- 


gion showed a slight improvement 
between mid-February and mid- 
March. Persons with jobs at March 
16 were estimated at 2,034,000, 
an increase of some 11,000 over 
the month before and of about 
51,000 from the previous year. 
Non-farm employment accounted 
for the entire increase. Unemploy- 
ment remained virtually unchanged. 


1955 — 56 1956 — 57 
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Apart from industrial construc- 
Persons Without Jobs 


tion, where many local building 
projects have resulted in noticeable 
over-all improvement, no single 
industry showed marked employ- 
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ment changes from the previous 
month. The automobile industry 
at Windsor showed signs of stabilizing, although further small layoffs 
occurred during the month; automobile plants at Oakville and Oshawa 
resumed full production. The situation in primary textile manufacturing 
continued to improve, while secondary textiles showed some slackening 
on completion of spring orders. Employment in heavy manufacturing re- 
mained generally firm. There was a seasonal reduction of activity in the 
logging and lumbering industries owing to unfavourable hauling conditions. 


Five areas were reclassified during the month, two from the sub- 
stantial to the moderate surplus category and three from the moderate 
to the substantial surplus category. At April 1, the 34 areas in the region 
were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance, 
3 (5); in moderate surplus, 24 (26); in substantial surplus, 7 (3). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment declined 
markedly for the first time since November 1956, Iron and steel produc- 
tion continued at a high level. In the electrical apparatus industry, only 
the production of household appliances remained slack. 
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Ottawa- Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment conditions 
improved considerably in Ottawa in the second half of March and the 
demand for skilled and unskilled construction workers increased. In 
Hull, unemployment increased slightly, largely because of the seasonal 
decline in logging and meat packing. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment decreased 
slightly as a result of an increase in non-residential construction. Little 
change occurred in manufacturing as a whole. Shortages of technicians, 
machine operators and qualified clerical workers continued. 


Windsor (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. There was some drop in 
unemployment, although sporadic layoffs continued in two’of the three 
automobile plants. Industrial construction showed signs of picking up. 


Brantford (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Agri- 
culture and construction showed signs of renewed activity. Production 
of heavy pulpmill and earth-moving machinery and heavy electrical equip- 
ment continued at a high level. 


Peterborough (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
A slight decline in employment in mining and textiles was offset in the 
latter part of the month by improvement in other occupations. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The 
end of the labour dispute at the Polymer Corporation resulted in a general 
improvement in the employment situation. 


Chatham (major agricultural), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Completion of the processing of last year’s tobacco crop and a seasonal 
decline of activity in canning and food processing were responsible for 
the drop in employment. 


Simcoe (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PRAIRIE 
THE employment. situation in the 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PRAIRIE Prairie region showed little over- 
re eee Les all change during March as seasonal 
Labour Force increases in activity in agriculture 
_yase and construction were offset by 
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employment contractions in other 

rei tti industries. At mid-month, persons 
Non-Agriculture with jobs were estimated at 930,000 
compared with 935,000 a month 
before. Employment continued at a 
slightly higher level than a year 
earlier, manufacturing and the trade 
and service industries showing the 
principal gains. Activities asso- 
ciated with road _ transportation 
were curtailed during the month 
as traffic restrictions were imposed 
on rural roads because of the spring 
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breakup; trucking, sawmilling, oil drilling, prospecting and exploration 
shared in the decline. 


None of the 20 areas in the region was reclassified during the 
month, At April 1, the area classification was also the same as a year 
before: in moderate surplus, 16; in substantial surplus, 4. 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Seasonal employment 
expansion in construction and agriculture caused a slight reduction in 
unemployment. Aside from small layoffs in packing plants, manufacturing 
employment changed little during the month. On the whole, employment 
was considerably higher than last year, important gains being recorded 
in all major industry groups. At the end of the month, labour supplies 
generally were plentiful but there were indications that shortages were 
developing in a considerable number of occupations. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
changed very little during March. Pulpcutting and hauling continued 
brisk in the Hinton area, where more than 1,200 workers were engaged 
in cutting operations for the new mill and more than 100 trucks were 
hauling pulpwood. All major industries in the Edmonton area recorded 
year-to-year increases in employment. Total industrial employment was 
about 10 per cent higher than a year before. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. A seasonal lull con- 
tinued in construction and agriculture. Manufacturing recorded some 
improvement during the month despite a number of small scattered layoffs 
in some sectors. Demands for sales clerks increased following a season- 
al pickup in the volume of wholesale and retail sales. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. Un- 
employment continued to increase following a further decline in forestry 
activity. In addition, layoffs occurred in storage and transportation 
owing to a sharp drop in grain shipments. 


PACIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific re- 


gion showed further improvement 
during March as industrial activity 
increased seasonally. Persons 
with jobs rose to 446,000 by March 
16, a figure 5,000 higher than at 
mid-February and 10,000 higher 
than a year earlier. Registrations 
for employment at NES offices 


continued to decrease more sharply | 475,008 (Persons: 
than in 1956 but the total at the § pean ape 
end of March still exceeded last |: ~” pec 7 


Td 
year’s figure at that date. 425,000 
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employment situation in this region [§, 
was the pronounced slump in lum- 
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bering that has resulted from the sharp drop in exports to the United 
Kingdom and the gradual easing in the domestic market. The latest 
employment index for logging (av. 1949=100) dropped to 52.8 at February 
1 from 63.7 a year before. Similarly the employment index for saw and 
planing mills declined from 119.9 to 108.2. During the month several 
additional logging camps re-opened after the winter shutdown. Rehiring, 
however, was proceeding more slowly than usual and substantial surplus- 
es of loggers and sawmill workers existed in most areas. 


The tempo of activity in the construction industry increased during 
March and resulted in a moderate demand for carpenters. However, in 
most areas, nearly all types of construction workers were in substantial 
surplus. The construction industry had a record year in 1956 and ex- 
pects an even better one in 1957, although a major decline is forecast 
for the housing sector. 


Employment in manufacturing remained fairly constant. In mining, 
the demand for experienced workers was light but steady. Reduction in 
ocean shipments of lumber resulted in reduced employment of stevedores. 
Movements of grain and general cargoes have been maintained at fair 
levels at lower mainland ports. 


During the month one area was reclassified from the substantial to 
the moderate labour surplus category. At April 1, classification of the 
ten areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in moderate surplus, 3 (7); in substantial surplus, 7 (3). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. Labour 
demand increased moderately. Lumbering generally was below normal, 
with surplus labour of most types. The metal trades were more active, 
especially in steel fabrication. Recruitment of construction workers for 
Kitimat was resumed. Hiring in most other industries rose seasonally. 
Activity in the construction industry increased slowly and a good year 
is expected in the industrial and commercial branches of the industry. 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Favourable weather 
stimulated activity in logging, lumbering, construction and related in- 
dustries, resulting in the recall of loggers, truck drivers and carpenters. 
Owing to reduced lumbering activity, however, unemployment in the area 
was still greater than at this time last year. 


Prince Rupert (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Average Annual Percentage Changes in the Labour Force, 
Canada and the United States 


1953-1954 1954-1955 1955-1956 
Canada U.S. Canada U.S. Canada U.S 


Civilian Labour Force... ss. + 0.8 + 460 tm Heid. of) 2thd Gob OF) 42:6 
Persons with Jobs ................ — 1.0 — ARG +2.6 + 3.2 + 3.8 +42.8 
NSTC UIEUT ees serene +) 1st tee gO59 —6.3 ~+ 3.5 — 5.6 —2.2 
Non-Agriculture.............. — 1.5 — 1.6 +4.4 + 3.2 + 5.5 +3.4 
Seeking Work.......cccssssssssssesese +69.4 +101.6 —0.9 —17.1 =—22.2. —4.7 


Source: Canada, Labour Force Survey, DBS; United States, Current Population 
Reports, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Canada, France Agree 
To Exchange Trainees 


A plan to help Canadian and French 
workers acquire occupational skills and 
techniques not ordinarily available in their 
own countries was announced last month 
by J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The 
plan puts into effect an agreement between 
the governments of France and Canada for 
the admission of a limited number of 
trainees to undertake on-the-job training 
in their chosen fields. 

In the year ending October 3, 1957, each 
country will admit 25 trainees; in 1958, 
50; in 1959, 75; in 1960, and each year 
after that, 100 trainees. 


NES Is Co-ordinator 


The National Employment Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission will 
act as the co-ordinating agency to deal with 
applications from Canadians for training in 
France and for the placement of French 
trainees in Canada. The plan is open to 
Canadian citizens, male or female, who are 
not over 30 years of age; in exceptional 
cases, the age limit may not apply. 

Training may be taken in either manual 
or intellectual work in the industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural or professional fields. 
Examples of the type of Canadian employee 
who might be able to benefit from such a 
plan are those engaged in the silk industry, 
glove industry, perfume manufacturing, and 
wine manufacturing. 

Neither government has made provision 
for financial assistance to trainees for trans- 
portation or other costs involved. The 
agreement provides only for facilitating the 
admission of trainees to the host country 
and for permission to work there. Permits 
to work will be granted for one year, 
although, on an individual basis, these may 
be extended for an additional six months. 
When the training period is over, trainees 
may not remain at work in the host 
country unless authorization is granted. 

Canadian trainees interested in the plan 
may obtain application forms at their 
National Employment Office, where com- 
plete information is available. Employers 
interested in hiring a trainee from France 
for the stated period may also obtain full 
details from the National Employment 
Office. 
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o2lo-Hour Week Provided 
Fer CBRE Office Steffs 


A five-day week of 324 hours, with time- 
and-a-half for overtime and double time 
for Sundays and holidays, is established 
by the first master agreement negotiated 
between the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, as the employer, and the Office 
Employees’ International Union, represent- 
ing the employees. 

The contract, which was signed last 
month, also provides for salary increases 
of $15 to $40 a month, retroactive to 
December 1, 1956; two weeks’ vacation for 
employees with 10 months to five years of 
service; three weeks for those with from 
five to 20 years’ service, and four weeks’ 
holiday after 20 years or more of service. 
The employer union will pay the cost of 
hospital and medical insurance to a maxi- 
mum of $4.25 a month per employee. 


Examples of the new rates, which cover 
25 CBRE employees in Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg, include: clerk or 
stenographer, $245-$275; secretary, $270- 
$300; and assistant accountant, $310-$340. 
The maximum in each classification is 
reached in 18 months, with semi-annual 
increases. 


High Bids Threaten Delay 
On St. Lawrenee Project 


A threat of serious delay in the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project developed last month when the 
lowest bids for the dredging of the south 
channel of the Seaway south of Corwall 
Island were found to be $14,000,000 higher 
than the $18,000,000 estimated by the 
engineers as the cost of the job. 

This project, described as the biggest 
single one on the Seaway, is the respon- 
sibility of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, the U.S. agency. 

Several possibilities being considered in- 
clude turning over the job to Ontario 
Hydro, or the use of equipment belonging 
to the U.S. Corps of Engineers. If Ontario 
Hydro did the work it is stated that the 
use of Canadian equipment and labour 
would cut the cost by as much as one-half. 
Private Canadian concerns appear to be 
disinclined to undertake the work. 
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Urges Canada to Expand 
Apprenticeship System 


Canada could ease its shortage of skilled 
labour if it expanded the apprenticeship 
system to correspond with industrial growth, 
Elroy Robson, Vice-president of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, said last 
month at a panel discussion on the skilled 
labour shortage sponsored by the Montreal 
Board of Trade. 

He spoke of the unfortunate resistance 
to an increase in the number of technical 
schools. This he attributed to the working 
of the present system, which keeps a youth 
in training for several years without helping 
him to earn much more than an unskilled 
worker when he has finished his training. 

An expansion in the number of technical 
schools, an increase in the ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen, and encouragement to 
skilled workers to immigrate to Canada 
were offered as solutions of the difficulty 
by B. M. MacGregor, head of the industrial 
relations division of Du Pont Company of 
Canada. He attributed the dilemma to the 
rapid strides recently made by industry, 
which have far outstripped the supply of 
skilled labour. 

J. K. Bradford, Director of Placement at 
the University of Toronto, said that the 
real shortage was of outstanding specialists; 
and he suggested more help from labour 
and management to aid the universities in 
training such persons. 

Private enterprise should intensify its 
search for skilled labour as a means of 
relieving the shortage, a fourth panel mem- 
ber, W. D. Shuttleworth, Employment 
Manager of Canadair Ltd., suggested. 


B.C. Planning to Expand 
Apprenticeship Training 

An expanded program of apprenticeship 
trainmg by which the British Columbia 
Government hopes to raise the number of 
apprentices under training in the construc- 
tion industry in the province to 5,000— 
double the present number—was recently 
described by Hon. Lyle Wicks, provincial 
Minister of Labour. 

The program involves the expenditure of 
$385,000 this year, the expansion of the 
Nanaimo Vocational School, and the build- 
ing of new vocational schools— one in 
Prince George and one in the Lower Main- 
land region. The proposed expenditure 
entails an increase of $313,000 over that 
of last year, and represents a fourfold 
increase. This sum, which will be spent 
on pre-apprenticeship training facilities, 
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staff and equipment, will be matched by 
federal grants, the Minister said. The new 
program will place greater emphasis on 
pre-apprenticeship training. 

Industry, Labour and government will 
combine their forces in a program of selec- 
tion, training and placement of apprentices, 
Mr. Wicks explained. The selection of 
youths for the vocational schools will be 
made by advisory committees, which it is 
proposed to set up in each trade. 


The Minister said that apprenticeship 
training should be available to all youths, 
no matter where they live in the province. 
Inability to pay, he added, should be no 
obstacle. Where dormitory facilities are 
available they will be provided free; and 
on the Lower Mainland, where board will 
not be supplied, a subsistence allowance 
will be given. 


Publish Second Bulletin 
In Apprenticeship Series 


The second bulletin of a new series on 
apprenticeship training in Canada was pub- 
lished by the Department last month. 


Entitled, “A Modern Concept of Appren- 
ticeship,” it tells the story of the provincial 
apprenticeship program in Alberta. The 
first bulletin of the series, published a few 
months ago (L.G., Feb., p. 132), was 
entitled “The Quebec Answer to the Prob- 
lem of Apprenticeship”. 

The Alberta program is similar to those 
in the other English-speaking provinces, and 
these first two bulletins give a fairly com- 
prehensive story of the types of apprentice 
training being developed on a co-operative 
basis by industry, as represented by em- 
ployers and unions, and by government, as 
represented by provincial Departments of 
Labour and Education. 


Ontario Plans Three New 


Technological Institutes 


Three new technological institutes, com- 
parable to the Ryerson Institute of Tech- 
nology, will be opened in Ontario during 
the present year, Ontario Minister of 
Education William J. Dunlop announced 
recently. They will be in Hamilton, Wind- 
sor, and Ottawa. 

The institute in Hamilton is now under 
way, Dr. Dunlop said, and those in Windsor 
and Ottawa will be opened next September. 
The Minister made the announcement 
while he was defending the Government 
against an accusation that it had failed to 
meet the gap in facilities for trade and 
technical training. 


CLC Now Making Survey 
Of Automation’s Effects 


The Canadian Labour Congress has 
launched an industry-wide survey of the 
effects of automation, which is to be com- 
pleted in time for the first meeting of the 
CLC General Board, to be held in Montreal 
May 1-3. 

At the latest meeting of the CLC Execu- 
tive Council, reports were received from 
regional vice-presidents of a number of 
instances in which automation is affecting 
employment. While the trend is towards 
reduced employment in a number of indus- 
tries, it was recognized by the Council that 
employment opportunities are increasing in 
other industries and the survey will attempt 
to gather a complete picture. 


Prior Consultation Avoids 


Unrest from Automation 


Labour-management experts agree that 
much labour trouble can be avoided if 
management consults its employees before 
installing automatic machinery, according 
to an article, “Automation In New York 
State,” published in the Industrial Bulletin 
of the New York State Department of 
Labor for February 1957. 

An instance is given of a case in which 
a large organization decided to instal 
automatic machines in its accounting 
department. Rumours of the change caused 
serious concern among the office employees. 
The union made representations, with the 
result that union and management sat 
down to discuss the impending changes. 

After a series of meetings an agreement 
was worked out which included: a recruit- 
ment drive among the employees to obtain 
volunteers who would take training in 
operating the new machines; recruitment 
salaries were to be established at high 
levels to encourage employees to come 
forward; during the recruiting campaign no 
one would be hired from outside until it 
had been ascertained that a _ regular 
employee could not be retrained for the 
job; the employer agreed to do his best 
to provide comparable jobs within the 
organization for those whose positions were 
being abolished. 

In this case, the article says, “because 
management and labour met before actual 
installations and because intelligent action 
was taken in time, no one has been down- 
graded or fired because of the IBM 
machines.” 

As an instance of the way in which 
automation may lead to an actual increase 
in employment, the article reported that 
in New York State, employment in the 
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computing and related machines industry 
rose from 12,600 to 20,100 between 1947 
and 1954. 


The article points out that difficulties 
arising from automation are more easily 
overcome in an expanding firm or industry 
than in one that is stationary. “However, 
experience shows that even in non-expanding 
firms they can be solved if foresight is 
demonstrated,” it adds. 


Although the transition stage in the intro- 
duction of automatic machinery is often 
difficult, with “fear of layoffs, downgrading 
and loss of seniority...not less real for 
being imagined”, when the change is once 
made “workers, on the whole, have been 
eager to get on automated jobs. 


Definition of Automation 


Has Three Components 

Three developments which together 
broadly embrace the essentials of automa- 
tion have been described by Professors 
George B. Baldwin and George D. Shultz 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Industrial Bulleten for February 
1957, official news magazine of the New 
York State Department of Labor, reprints 
their “definition” of automation: 


“1, The linking together of convention- 
ally separate manufacturing operations into 
lines of continuous production through 
which the product moves ‘untouched by 
human hands.’ This first development, which 
depends primarily on mechanical engineer- 
ing for its adoption, we shall refer to simply 
as ‘integration,’ a term already in wide use 
in the metal working industry, in which it 
got its start. ‘Continuous automatic pro- 
duction’ is another and perhaps more 
descriptive term being used. 


“9. The use of ‘feedback’ control devices 
or servo-mechanisms which allow individual 
operations to be performed without any 
necessity for human control. With feed- 
back, there is always some built-in auto- 
matic device for comparing the way in 
which the work is actually being done with 
the way in which it is supposed to be 
done and for then making, automatically, 
any adjustments in the work-process that 
may be necessary... It is dependent pri- 
marily not on mechanical but on electrical 
engineering knowledge and techniques. 

“2 The development of general and 
special purpose computing machines capa- 
ble of recording and storing information 
(usually in the form of numbers) and of 
performing both simple and complex 
mathematical operations on such informa- 
tion.” 
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January Housing Starts 
Down from Year Earlier 

Fewer new residential units were started 
in January than in the same month of 
1956, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. 

Starts totalled 1,710, down sharply from 
4,183 in January 1956, but completions, at 
10,249, were greater than last year’s 9,482. 
Units in various stages of construction at 
January 31 numbered 60,283, substantially 
below the year-earlier total of 72,995. 

In the United States, the number of new 
dwelling units started in January increased 
slightly over December to a total of 65,000 
units. This figure, however, was 13 per 
cent below the volume of January last 
year. 


Publish Safety Code for 
Puneh Press Guarding 


Recommended standards of safety at the 
point of operation of punch presses were 
recently published by the Canadian Stand- 
ards Association in a Code for the Guarding 
of Punch Presses at. Point of Operation 
(Z142-1957). ° 

The Code, which was prepared at the 
request of the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation (L.G. 
1955, p. 568), is recommended for the use 
of manufacturers, distributors and users of 
punch presses, and government authorities 
and others interested in the prevention of 
accidents on punch presses. 

All power presses, foot presses, hand 
presses, air and hydraulic presses, which are 
defined in the Code as machines fitted with 
rams (plungers) and dies for the purpose 
of blanking, trimming, drawing, punching 
or stamping material, are covered by the 
Code. 

It does not apply, however, to bull- 
dozers, hot-metal presses, injection moulding 
machines, hammers, presses or brakes when 
used in braking operations only, power 
screw or fitting presses, or hand-operated 
arbor presses which are either covered by 
other codes or require special treatment. 

The Code sets forth general safety 
requirements with respect to the design, 
construction and installation of guarding 
devices, means of disconnecting power from 
the press or from the pulley on the press, 
switches and other electrical apparatus, and 
feeding mechanisms. It is specified that one 
or more means of safeguarding: the press 
at the point of operation should be pro- 
vided and used on every power press, 
depending on the method of feeding used— 
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automatic, semi-automatic or manual—and 
the safeguarding requirements for each 
method are set out in Table I. 

Other sections of the Code deal with 
specifications for the design and construc- 
tion of the types of guards used in various 
press operations, and set forth additional 
requirements for the guarding of positive- 
type clutch presses, air and hydraulic 
presses, and foot and hand presses. A 
number of illustrations of various types of 
guards that conform to good practice and 
meet the requirements specified in the Code 
are included in an appendix. 

Copies of this CSA standard may be 
obtained from the General Manager, Cana- 
dian. Standards Association, 235 Montreal 
Road, Ottawa. The price is $1.25. 


Office Worker Segment 
Of Labour Foree Grows 


A continuing increase in the proportion of 
office workers in relation to the total of all 
workers employed is noted as the most 
significant trend in connection with clerical 
work, in an article entitled “Compensation 
of Office Workers in 1956” published in 
Office Equipment News for March 1957. 

Canadian census figures from the 
beginning of the century up to 1951 show 
a change from about one office worker for 
every 50 others to about one for every 10, 
the article says. According to the US. 
Monthly Labor Review of April 1956, the 
writer continues, there has been a similar 
trend in the United States. 

Quoting Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
figures, the article says that “the proportion 
of employees classified as salaried staff 
increased from 18.5 per cent in 1950 to 22.2 
per cent in 1954”. This is one salaried 
person for less than five others, and although 
not all salaried people are office workers it 
is pointed out that most are. 

The latest information, obtained from the 
National Office Management Association’s 
1956 annual survey, shows that nearly 
1,250,000 employees out of a total of nearly 
4,000,000 in more than 6,000 U.S. and Cana- 
dian companies were office employees—one 
out of a little more than three. Among 
Canadian companies in the survey, the 
proportion was about one to four and a 
half, though the article points out that the 
Canadian sample was hardly large enough 
for valid comparison with that of the U.S. 

As regards salaries of office workers, the 
article, quoting Department of Labour 
figures, points out that the increases within 
a range of $1 to $4 a week during 1955 
only slightly anticipated a more than equiv- 
alent increase in the cost of living. 


The rise in salaries was matched by a 
similar trend in fringe benefits. These 
included: three weeks’ paid vacation for 
10 per cent of all office workers after 10 
years’ service, compared with 5 per cent 
a year earlier; at April 1956, 63 per cent 
of office workers had a work: week of 374 
hours, compared with 60 per cent in 1955 
and 50 per cent in 1953; pension plans for 
78 per cent of Canadian office employees, 
compared with less than 65 per cent in 
1953; range of benefits in group hospital 
and medical insurance plans increased dur- 
ing 1956; group life insurance plans were 
provided for some 90 per cent of office 
workers in 1956, against 87 per cent in 
1954. 


Earnings Increase 


The article quotes Department of Labour 
statistics to show that during the 15 years 
between 1939 and 1954 the earnings of 
office employees increased 163 per cent 
compared with 233 per cent for operatives. 
During this period the consumer price 
index increased 93 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the way in which gains 
in the remuneration of wage earners have 
outstripped those of clerical workers, unioni- 
zation has made comparatively little pro- 
gress in offices, the article points out. 
Although some observers had looked for a 
strenuous campaign by the Office Em- 
ployees’ International Union in 1956, the 
year had produced no striking develop- 
ments, and members of the Office and 
Professional Workers Union were still 
counted only in the hundreds. 


Merger of Paper Unions 
Unites 130,000 Members 


The first merger of rival unions since the 
AFL and the CIO united late in 1955 took 
place last month when the 75,000-member 
International Brotherhood of Papermakers 
(formerly AFL) and the 55,000-member 
United Paper Workers (formerly CIO) 
voted for union at conventions held simul- 
taneously in Chicago. The new organization 
will be known as the United Papermakers 
and Paperworkers. Its first president is 
Paul Phillips, former IBPM president. 

Although the delegates voted overwhelm- 
ingly for the merger there was some strong 
opposition to it in the IBPM, mainly from 
Canadian delegates. J. Arthur D’Aoust, 
Vice-president and Canadian Director of 
the IBPM, threatened to resign if the 
merger were approved. He said that it 
would upset jurisdiction agreements the 
union had with the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. 


Canadian delegates from locals across 
Canada affiliated with the newly merged 
union will meet in Toronto in October to 
form a Canadian papermakers’ council. The 
decision to form the council was announced 
by local representatives who attended the 
merger convention. The purpose of the 
October meeting will be to strengthen the 
solidarity of Canadian unions and to seek 
solutions for common difficulties. 

The delegates refused to comment on 
reports that the Canadian locals would 
break away from the UPP and form their 
own union. 

At the convention the two Canadian 
vice-presidents, J. A. D’Aoust of Ottawa 
and J. J. Arsenault of Thorold, were 
retained. 


Nine More Local Couneils 
Granted CLC Charters 


Nine more local labour councils have 
received Canadian Labour Congress char- 
ters. Five were formed through mergers of 
former TLC and CCL councils, three 
through the amending of council constitu- 
tions to permit admission of locals prev- 
iously affiliated with the erstwhile rival 
congress, and one was formerly independent. 

The new CLC councils are: 

The Lakehead Labour Council, uniting 
the Lakehead and District Trades and 
Labour Council and the Thunder Bay and 
District Labour Council. 

The Kitchener-Waterloo and District 
Labour Council, merging the Kitchener 
(Twin City) Trades and Labour Council 
and the Twin Cities Labour Council. 

The Victoria Labour Council, a union of 
the Victoria Trades and Labour Council 
and the Victoria Labour Council. 

The Belleville and District Labour Coun- 
cil, embracing the Belleville Trades and 
Labour Council and the Bay of Quinte 
and District Labour Council. 

The London Labour Council, an amal- 
gamation of the London and District Trades 
and Labour Council and the London 
Labour Council. 

The Pictou County Labour Council, a 
former CCL affiliate that now includes 
former TLC locals. 

The Brockville and District Labour 
Council, formerly the Brockville and Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council, which 
now includes former CCL affiliates. 

The Sudbury and District Labour Coun- 
cil, originally a TLC organization, which 
now includes former CCL locals. 

The Cobourg and District Labour Coun- 
cil, formerly the Allied Labour Council, 
independent. 
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Labour Bills Introduced 
In Provincial Legislatures 


At the end of March, the legislatures of 
nine provinces were still in session, the 
Quebec Legislature having prorogued. 

The most extensive program of labour 
legislation is in Manitoba. The Select 
Standing Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, which has been examining all phases 
of industrial relations and legislation affect- 
ing them, recommended to the Legislature 
that it enact an Employment Standards 
Act that would codify and amend the 
present legislation respecting standards and 
conditions of employment, including mini- 
mum wages, hours, weekly rest, safety of 
employees and fair wages on government 
contracts. The Minister of Labour has 
introduced a bill in accordance with these 
recommendations. 


Minimum Standards 


In the field of minimum standards, also, 
amendments are being made in Saskat- 
chewan and Ontario. In Saskatchewan, a 
number of minor amendments to the legis- 
lation dealing with vacations with pay, 
minimum wages and hours of work are 
before the Legislature, and a new wages 
recovery act has been introduced. 

The industrial standards Acts in both 
Saskatchewan and Ontario are also being 
amended. 

Tn the field of labour relations, the Minis- 
ter of Labour in Manitoba has introduced 
extensive procedural and administrative 
amendments to the Labour Relations Act, 
which were also recommended to the Legis- 
lature by the Select Standing Committee 
on Industrial Relations. 

In the Ontario Legislature, too, a num- 
ber of changes are being made in the 
Labour Relations Act, chiefly to facilitate 
the work of the Labour Relations Board 
in handling various types of cases and to 
clarify the wording of the Act. 

A government bill was also introduced in 
Nova Scotia to amend the Trade Union 
Act to authorize the Labour Relations 
Board to state a case in writing to the 
Supreme Court on any question that, in 
the opinion of the Board, is a question of 
law. 

Industrial Safety 


In a number of provinces important 
measures have been introduced dealing with 
industrial safety. In Ontario, the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act is being amended to 
authorize the making of regulations for the 
protection of the health and safety of 
persons from the effects of ionizing radia- 
tion in industry and commerce. A number 
of amendments are also being made to the 
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Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, 
chief of which will require that plans of 
shops, bakeshops, restaurants or office build- 
ings which have an area of more than 
5,000 square feet in any storey but are not 
more than two storeys high be submitted 
for approval to the Department of Labour. 

Amendments are being made to the 
boilers and pressure vessels legislation of 
British Columbia and Manitoba and to the 
legislation providing for the qualification 
and certification of engineers in Manitoba, 
New Brunswick and Ontario. 

The whole of the mining’ safety section 
of the Ontario Mining Act is being replaced. 

In Alberta, a small amendment to the 
Gas Protection Act will bring equipment in 
trailers, vehicles and mobile buildings 
within the scope of the Act. The Elevator 
and Hoist Act of Manitoba is being 
amended regarding the power to grant 
exemptions under the Act, and an amend- 
ment to the Nova Scotia Elevators and 
Lifts Act passed in 1956 will bring the Act 
into force on January 1, 1958. 

With respect to workmen’s compensation 
laws, a government bill to raise the monthly 
payments to children living with a parent 
and to orphan children under the Saskat- 
chewan Accident Fund Act has been intro- 
duced, and in British Columbia the Govern- 
ment has brought in a bill respecting 
compensation for blind workmen. 


Picard Will Step Down 
As CCCL Head Next Year 


Gérard Picard, General President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour since 1946, has announced that he 
will stand for re-election at this year’s con- 
vention in September but will not be a 
candidate at the 1958 convention. Mr. 
Picard was CCCL General Secretary from 
1934 until elected to the presidency. 

Another prominent labour personality in 
Quebec, Miss Huguette Plamondon, has 
been re-elected President of the Montreal 
Labour Council for her third successive 
term. She is a Vice-president of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress and an international 
representative of the United Packinghouse 
Workers. 

In the United States, four officials of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
have been indicted on charges of contempt 
of Congress. They are: Frank W. Brewster, 
Chairman of the union’s Western Con- 
ference; Einar O. Mohn, a Vice-president 
of the Brotherhood; Nugent La Poma, 
Secretary-Treasurer of a Seattle local; and 
Harry Reiss, administrator of a local’s wel- 
fare fund. The charges resulted from the 


four men’s refusal to answer questions 
before a Congress sub-committee. 


Another Teamsters official, James R. 
Hoffa, a Vice-president of the union and 
Chairman of the Central Conference, was 
arrested last month on a charge of bribery. 


Also in the United States, Morris Weis- 
berger, New York Port Agent for the 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Union to suc- 
ceed the late Harry Lundeberg, who died 
January 28. The secretary-treasurer’s post 
is the top job in the union, which has 
never had a president. Mr. Lundeberg was 
also President of the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union and since his death, Vice- 
president Paul Hall is serving as interim 
president of the SIU. 

The AFL-CIO Industrial Union Depart- 
ment announced last month the election of 
a 12th Vice-president, Louis Stulberg, 
Executive Vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


Mine, Mill Union Returns 


Entire Slate of Officers 


The International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada) returned 
its entire slate of officers at its ninth annual 
convention, held in Kimberley, B.C., last 
month. 

The officers re-elected were: Nels 
Thibeault, Sudbury, President; Harvey 
Murphy, Toronto, Western Vice-president ; 
William Kennedy, Sudbury, Eastern Vice- 
president; William lLongridge, Uranium 
City, Sask., Secretary-Treasurer; Kenneth 
Smith, Western Board Member; and Ray 
Stevenson, Eastern Board Member. 


Seven years of autonomy and independ- 
ence have not harmed his union, said Bob 
Russell of District 5, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, one of the 
speakers at the convention. The Electrical 
Workers’ union was expelled from the CCL 
at about the same time as the Mine, Mill 
Union. Both were accused of being 
dominated by Communists. 


CLC Affiliation Discussed 


Mr. Russell said that the independence 
of an unaffiliated union and its feeling of 
autonomy have an effect of fostering unity 
that is not found in affiliated unions. He 
admitted, under questioning from Mine, 
Mill delegates, that affiliation with the 
CLC has been discussed unofficially. But 
he asserted that the electrical union’s mem- 
bership was unwilling to sacrifice its auto- 
nomy, and would not accept dictation from 
an external body concerning its directorate. 


U.S. Bureau Has Changed 
Definition of “Employed’’ 

Certain limited changes in the defini- 
tions of employment and unemployment 
will be used by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, starting with the statistics for 1957, 
according to a recent official announcement. 
Two comparatively small groups who have 
been classified as employed (under “with 
a job but not at work”) will now be con- 
sidered to be unemployed. 

The groups involved are: persons on lay- 
off with definite instructions to return to 
work within 30 days of the date of layoff, 
and persons waiting to start new wage and 
salary jobs within the following 30 days. 
Most of the persons in these two groups 
will hereafter be classified as unemployed. 

The only exception is the small sub-group 
in school during the survey week and wait- 
ing to start new jobs, which will now be 
considered as not in the labour force. 

Persons waiting to open new business or 
start new farms within 30 days (formerly 
combined with those waiting to start new 
jobs) will continue to be classified as 
employed. 

The combined totals of the two groups 
whose classification is being changed have 
averaged only about 200,000 to 300,000 a 
month in recent years. The effect of the 
change will vary somewhat seasonally, and 
may accentuate the present seasonal char- 
acteristics of unemployment. The additions 
to the numbers of unemployed will be 
larger in winter, when temporary layoffs 
are heavier, and in summer, because of 
plant shutdowns for vacations and the 
number of young persons out of school who 
are waiting to start new jobs. 

Summary statistics on both the new and 
old basis will be published throughout this 
year, but detailed statistics will be on the 
new basis only. 


Britain’s Labour Force 
Totals 21.7 Million 


At May 31, 1956, Great Britain’s total 
labour force was 21,700,000, of which 
14,100,000 were males and 7,600,000 were 
females. All age groups are included in 
the figures. 

Of the women employed in manufacturing 
industries, 351,000—11.7 per cent of the 
total—were working on a part-time basis 
(not more than 30 hours a week). 

Estimates show that 80.4 per cent of the 
women in part-time employment worked in 
food, drink and tobacco concerns; 53.3 
percent in shipbuilding, engineering and 
electrical goods; and 52.2 per cent in 
textiles. 
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Imports Rise One-Fifth 
Last Year from 1955 


Canada’s merchandise imports reached a 
record level in 1956, rising more than one- 
fifth in value to $5,710,400,000 from $4,712,- 
400,000 in the preceding year. 

Most of the gain (18.5 per cent) was in 
volume, the rise in prices amounting to 
2.3 per cent. 

A wide range of commodities contributed 
heavily to the year’s gain. They included 
industrial and construction machinery and 
equipment, rolling-mill products, automo- 
biles and parts, and cotton products. 

Values for the nine main commodity 
groups, in millions, were as follows (1955 
figures in brackets): agricultural and vege- 
table products, $628.8 ($567.5) ; animals and 
animal products, $122.2 ($107.8) ; fibres, tex- 
tiles and products, $416.4 ($381.6); wood, 
wood products and paper, $228.2 ($196.0) ; 
iron and products, $2,236.4 ($1,606.0); non- 
ferrous metals and products, $491.5 ($398.8) ; 
non-metallic minerals and products, $766.0 
($663.7); chemicals and allied products, 
$288.6 ($260.5); and miscellaneous com- 
modities, $532.5 ($530.6). 


UAW Announces Payment 
Of First SUB in Canada 


What the United Automobile Workers 
describe as the first supplementary unem- 
ployment benefit payment to be made to a 
UAW member in Canada recently went to 
Calvin Huggett, a female employee of the 
Autolite Company in Sarnia. She received 
$19.25—in addition to $21 in unemployment 
insurance. A total of 154 out of 650 Auto- 
lite workers were at the same time paid 
SUB during a temporary layoff. 

Supplementary unemployment benefit 
payments were to begin in Canada on 
March 1, 1957, under the General Motors 
contract, and on August 1, 1957, under the 
Ford agreement. 


Ist UAW Local in Canada 


Marks 20th Anniversary 

Local 222 of the United Automobile 
Workers—the senior local of the union in 
Canada—celebrated its twentieth anniver- 
sary on March 2. 

Leonard Woodcock, UAW Vice-president, 
addressed the anniversary gathering of the 
11,000-member local. George Burt, Canadian 
UAW Director and a CLC vice-president, 
also spoke. 

The local won recognition at the General 
Motors’ plant in Oshawa 20 years ago. 
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Trusteeship Ended for 
Two Teamsters Locals 


Two Ontario locals of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters have been 
released from trusteeship, one after almost 
five years, it was announced last month. At 
the same time the establishment of a joint 
council embracing five Toronto, one Hamil- 
ton and one Pembroke local was announced. 

The locals released from trusteeship of 
the Teamsters’ Central Conference were 
Local 230, which covers the construction 
industry, and Local 647, the bread drivers’ 
and dairymen’s local. The announcement 
of the restoration of the locals’ autonomy 
was made by Jack Robinson, Research 
Director of the Central Conference. 

Local 230 was in trusteeship since shortly 
after it was organized in 1952. 


Eseelator Clauses Regain 
Popularity in U.S. Unions 


Labour in the United States no longer 
frowns on the automatic cost-of-living wage 
escalator clauses that appear in some con- 
tracts. The reason for the change of view 
is explained in the AFL-CIO Research 
Department monthly bulletin for February. 

In the past, unions had opposed escalator 
clauses on the ground that they would 
limit wage increases to the rise in prices 
and thus freeze real wages. 

Today, the unions feel, management 
generally accepts the view that wage 
advances are necessary to improve living 
standards, as well as to provide for higher 
living costs, and Labour’s fears that escala- 
tors might mean pay cuts when prices 
drop has been met by fixing limits. 

The escalator clause in union contracts 
reached its popularity peak in 1952. Then, 
from 1953 until early 1955, many unions 
decided escalation was no longer necessary 
as a means of protecting the workers’ pur- 
chasing power against inflation. 

In January 1955, the number of workers 
covered by escalation clauses had dropped 
to about 1,950,000, according to the US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, but by Decem- 
ber 1956, renewal of interest in escalation 
had carried the figure beyond the level 
of 1952. 

It is estimated that currently there are 
some 3,500,000 union workers and another 
300,000 unorganized workers under escalator 
contracts in the United States. 


During February, 1,435 work accidents to 
federal government employees were reported 
to the Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Branch. The figure for the same 
month last year was 1,446. 


UAW Plans Appeal Court, 
Seeks Short Work Week 


The United Automobile Workers is 
planning to set up an outside appeal 
“court” to which union members can apply 
if they consider that the union’s own 
disciplinary machinery has not given them 
justice, it was announced last month. 

UAW President Walter Reuther and the 
union’s executive board are working on a 
review program for presentation to dele- 
gates at the union’s biennial convention in 
Atlantic City this month. 

If the plan is approved it would make 
the UAW the first leading union to estab- 
lish an impartial tribunal to protect its 
members from any possible danger that 
union leaders might act as prosecutor, judge 
and jury, with final power in disciplinary 
proceedings against members or subordinate 
officers. 

One smaller organization, however—the 
60,000-member Upholsterers’ International 
Union—has had such a plan in operation 
for three years. 

Earlier, the autoworkers union had an- 
nounced that its main objectives when it 
begins bargaining for a new contract in 
1958 will be higher take-home pay and a 
shorter work week. Leonard Woodcock, 
Vice-president of the union and Director 
of its General Motors Department, made 
the announcement at a press conference 
which followed a two-day meeting of 300 
delegates representing 350,000 General 
Motors workers at plants throughout the 
United States. 

The average hourly wage of automobile 
workers had fallen behind that of other 
key industrial workers, he asserted, and 
added that there would be “a good deal 
of emphasis on the old-fashioned question 
of wages” in the 1958 contract negotiations. 

Mr. Woodcock mentioned five industries 
in which he said average wages exceeded 
the average wage in the automobile indus- 
try: construction, bituminous coal mining, 
steel, petroleum and oil, and printing indus- 
tries. 

In the 1955 negotiations, which resulted 
in three-year contracts in the industry, the 
union’s demand for a guaranteed annual 
wage had been emphasized, Mr. Woodcock 
said. The outcome had been the precedent- 
setting supplementary unemployment bene- 
fit plan. There had, however, been grum- 
bling by many members of the union, who 
were more interested in wage increases than 
in protection against the risk of unemploy- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding this, he said, the union 
would strive for improvement in the SUB 
plan. It would like to obtain an increase 
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in the size of the benefit payments and in 
the extent of their duration. 

Mr. Woodcock did not say exactly what 
the union had in mind in connection with 
a shorter work week. But UAW President 
Walter Reuther referred last fall to the 
union’s intention of taking the first step 
towards a four-day work week in the 1958 
negotiations. 


New Book is Outcome 
OF Duke’s Conference 


A book that is an outcome of the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Study Conference held at 
Oxford in July 1956 (L.G., Sept. 1956, p. 
1122) has been published. 

The book, “The Challenge of Change,” 
by Laurence Thompson, is one man’s - 
thoughts—reflections stimulated by the 
conference rather than reflections about 
the conference. There is some description 
of the conference in the early chapters, 
however. 

The little volume may faithfully repre- 
sent the spirit of the conference, which was 
intended to stimulate thought about a num- 
ber of fundamental questions which arise 
in connection with modern industrial 
society. The author, who was one of the 
members of the conference, in his turn 
tries to provoke thought. 

“The only value a book of this kind may 
have,” he says, “is not in making the 
reader agree with its ideas, but in making 
the ideas sufficiently plain for the reader 
to know why he agrees or disagrees, and 
so form his own opinions.” 

In the second last chapter, : “Priorities”, 
the author says that among other things, 
the members of the conference agreed that 
it would be desirable for Commonwealth 
industry to do certain things, including: 
feeding, housing, providing with schools 
and finding employment for a population 
which was doubling every 25 years; abolish- 
ing such things as the colour bar and the 
“mequality of woman”; providing better 
schools and better houses; paying agricul- 
tural and industrial workers and teachers 
more money; and putting more money into 
research. 

“We also agreed, I seem to remember,” 
he continues, “that high taxation of mdus- 
try or the individual was a major disincen- 
tive.” 

Besides the one just quoted from, there 
are eight other chapters in the book, which 
are headed: In Conference, The Size of 
the Problem, The Challenge of Change, 
The New Challenge, The Problem of Size, ~ 
Why Do Men Work? Education, Industry 
and the Community, and Conclusions. 
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Trainmen’s Wage Boost 
Urged by U.S. Board 


An emergency presidential board last 
month recommended wage increases aggre- 
gating 263 cents an hour, extending over 
a period of three years, for about 160,000 
United States members of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 

The board proposed an increase of 125 
cents an hour retroactive to November 1, 
1956, and further increases of 7 cents on 
November 1, 1957 and 1958. These increases 
would add $2.12 a day of eight hours at 
the end of the three years. The main 
demand of the union was for a wage 
increase of $3 a day starting immediately. 

The board further recommended semi- 
annual cost-of-living wage adjustments 
starting May 1, 1957, and amounting to 1 
cent an hour for each change of one-half 
of a point in the U.S. consumer price 
index. 

For yardmen only, the board proposed 
an alternative benefit of seven paid holidays 
a year. But if they took the holiday pay 
they would get increases of only 5 cents 
an hour, instead of .7 cents, in the second 
and third year. 

A condition of the settlement proposed 
by the board would be that no further 
wage demands should be made during the 
three-year period. The carriers would 
agree to withdraw three demands for 
changes in rules if the settlement were 
adopted. 

Although the findings of such a board are 
not binding on the parties, the Railway 
Labor Act forbids any strike or other 
changes in working conditions for thirty 
days after the submission of the report. 

The increases recommended by the board 
are similar to those provided in a settle- 
ment reached between the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and 
USS. railroads (L.G., Jan., p. 25). 


Most U.S. Agreements 
For 10c or more in 1956 


Collective bargaining settlements nego- 
tiated in the United States in 1956 most 
commonly provided wage increases of from 
10 to 15 cents an hour, plus improvements 
in various so-called fringe benefits, accord- 
ing to a report on collective bargaining 
during that year published by the Research 
Department of the AFL-CIO. 

Increases were generally some 38 to 5 
cents larger than those of the previous year. 
However, increases in the cost of living in 
1956 cancelled part of the real value of 
the year’s wage increases, the report points 
out. 
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An analysis of the increases in 1956 
showed that one-quarter were for 13 cents 
or more, and between 45 and 50 per cent 
ranged between 10 and 15 cents an hour. 
Ten cents or more increase was provided by 
about 55 per cent, and about 80 per cent 
granted 7 cents or more. Only about 20 per 
cent were for 6 cents or less, usually 5 or 
6 cents. Less than 3 per cent of the wage 
settlements granted no increase. 

In Canada during the year ending 
October 1, 1956, 90 per cent of 500 con- 
tracts selected for study by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour provided wage increases (L.G., 
March, p. 337). Increases of 15 cents an 
hour or more were granted in more than 11 
per cent of the agreements that allowed 
wage increases, and more than 23 per cent 
provided from 10 to 14.9 cents. Ten cents 
or more was granted by 35 per cent of the 
contracts, and 84 per cent allowed 5 cents 
an hour or more increase. Agreements which 
provided less than a 5-cent increase 
amounted to 16 per cent. 


New Occupations Bulletin, 
5 Revised Titles Issued 


A new monograph in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department, has been issued. 

Five revised titles in the series have also 
been issued. The revised publications are: 
No. 4, “Painter”; No. 5, “Plumber, Pipe 
Fitter and Steam Fitter”; No. 9, “Printing 
Trades”; No. 10, “Motor Vehicle Mecha- 
nic’; No. 15, “Foundry Workers”. In 
bringing the publications up-to-date, exten- 
sive revisions have been made and new 
illustrations added. 

The new monograph, “Careers in Con- 
struction,” has been written to give an 
over-all view of occupations in an industry 
that has played a vital role in the postwar 
Canadian economy. It outlines the nature 
of the industry, the composition of the 
work force, describes the work performed 
and gives general information regarding 
qualifications, training, advancement, earn- 
ings, and the employment outlook. The 
booklet complements previous monographs 
in the series dealing with specific building 
trades. 

The “Canadian Occupations” series covers 
a wide range of occupations, including pro- 
fessions. It is designed to help meet the 
demand for current information on occupa- 
tions from vocational guidance counsellors, 
unemployment service officers, immigrants, 
parents and, most of all, from youth faced 
with the problem of selecting an occupation. 


Pope Urges Managers to 
Prepare for Automation 


Pope Pius XII said last month it’ was 
the duty of industrial managers and 
planners to prepare in good time for the 
coming of automation. 

Otherwise, he warned, automation may 
bring on a wave of unemployment that 


would convert what should be a blessing 
into a “public disaster”. 

When an. effort. is made to increase pro- 
duction—the primary object of automa- 
tion—the “question of the worker as a 
person” is often neglected, he pointed out. 

The Pope made his comments when 
addressing members of the Christian Union 
of Managers and Directors who were hold- 
ing their annual congress in Rome. 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 


February 25 

Bill to amend the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act introduced. 

The object of the amendment, the 
Minister of Labour stated when moving the 
second reading of the Bill, February 28, 
is to increase the scale of benefits payable. 
The last time these were revised was 1953. 

Compensation for accidents is generally 
dealt with by provincial legislation but 
there are certain seamen who are not 
eligible for compensation under provincial 
law, Mr. Gregg explained. The purpose of 
the Act, which was passed in 1946, is to 
fill this gap. At present it covers between 
3,500 and 4,000 seamen employed by some 
63 shipping companies. About 200 individual 
vessels are affected. 

Mr. Gregg gave details of the changes 
in benefits for which approval of Parlia- 
ment is sought. 


March 7 
Bill read third time and passed. 


Labour Force 
February 27 


Paid workers at October 20, 1956, totalled 


4,583,000 and workers covered by unem- 
ployment insurance at October 31, 1956, 
numbered 3,647,000, the Minister of Labour 
stated, replying to a question. 


Postal Employees 
’ March 1 


Upward revision of the rate of pay for 
postal employees was urged by F. A. Enfield 
(L, York-Scarborough). 


Health Insurance 
March 4 


Notice was given of a measure to be 
introduced authorizing contributions to be 
paid out of the consolidated revenue fund 
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to the provinces in respect of costs incurred 
by them in providing hospital and diagnos- 
tic services, payments to commence when 
at least six provinces, containing at least 
half the population of Canada, have 
entered into agreements and have qualified 
for the receipt of such contributions. 


March 6 


The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare made it known that an under- 
standing had been reached with the Ontario 
Provincial Treasurer on the essential terms 
to be embodied in a formal agreement 
establishing hospital insurance in Ontario. 


Pensions of Superannuated Civil Servants 
March 4 


Rev. Daniel McIvor (L, Fort William) 
introduced a motion requesting that the 
Government consider introducing legisla- 
tion to increase the pensions of civil 
servants who were retired when salaries 
were low, to bring them more in line with 
those of the present time.. During the 
debate members of all parties spoke in 
favour of the motion. 

In replying to some of the arguments 
advanced, the Minister of Finance said one 
point had been overlooked—the number 
whose pension is low because of their short 
term of service. 

Mr. Melvor asked if the Minister would 
consider “those who are worthy”. Mr. 
Harris replied: 


I was coming to the point of whether or 
not we were dealing with all these people or 
just with those whose personal means were 
such that they were in fact in need and 
required some consideration for that reason, 
rather than the reasons advanced with 
respect to just bringing everybody up to 
another level. I certainly will give considera- 
tion to the question, because I think that is 
the crux of the whole matter. 


The debate was adjourned at this point. 
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March 15 


Stanley Knowles (CCF, Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked if the Government plans to 
do anything at the present session for 
retired civil servants. The Minister of 
Finance said the group benefits from the 
increases given in the Budget (see below) 
and that the Government is continuing to 
give consideration to pensions for retired 
civil servants. 


Canadian National Railway Pensions 
March 7 


Information on pensions being paid to 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, requested by Stanley Knowles (CCF, 
Winnipeg North Centre), was supplied by 
the Minister of Transport. 


Housing 
March 13 


The recent action on the part of the 
Government to increase the interest rate 
from 54 to 6 per cent to make residential 
mortgage money more competitive for the 
available supply of credit has had some 
effect, the Minister of Public Works said. 
He was replying to an inquiry by Donald 
M. Fleming (PC, Eglinton) concerning 
government plans for increasing the supply 
of mortgage money. 

The Minister was of the opinion that 
as the year progresses, more results will be 
seen. In the meantime, he had com- 
municated with each of the chartered banks 
asking them to take what steps they can to 
ensure a continuing supply of mortgage 
money into house construction. 


Federal Budget 
March 14 


In his annual budget address, the Minis- 
ter of Finance announced several changes 
of interest to Labour. He noted that during 
1956 there was an increase of 5 per cent in 
the number of persons employed in indus- 
try. The increase in wages for the average 
worker was 53 per cent—a larger gain than 
in any recent year. 

Mr. Harris announced that pensions 
under the War Veterans Allowance Act 
would be increased from $125 to $150, or 
from $170 to $200 if married, and widow’s 
pensions to $115 from $100. 

Under a new scale for family allowances 
that becomes effective Sept. 1, 1957, chil- 
dren under 10 will receive $6 per month, 
while those from 10 to 16 years will receive 
$8 per month, thus dividing the children 
into two groups in place of the four into 
which they were previously divided, and 
increasing by $1 per month the allowance 
paid in two of the old groups. 
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Effective July 1, 1957, payments under 
the Old Age Security Act will be increased 
by $6 per month, from $40 to $46 a month. 

Purchasers of annuities will be allowed a 
deduction in respect of payments for such 
annuities. 

In future, tax payers may make a mini- 
mum flat deduction of $100 for donations 
to charities, medical expenses and union 
dues, which Mr. Harris pointed out will 
save the taxpayers and the Government a 
lot of paper work. 


War Veterans Allowance .- 
March 19 
A. J. Brooks (PC, Royal) wished to know 


what increase in permissible income would 
be made under proposed changes in the 
scale of benefits under the War Veterans 
Allowance Act. 


The Minister of Veterans Affairs said 
income ceilings are being raised in the case 
of single recipients to $960, and in the 
case of married recipients to $1,620. He said 
it was not planned to have any raise in 
the single rates as he understood that at 
present the latter is $60, which was the 
amount asked by various organizations in 
the country. 


Disabled Persons 
March 21 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, denied charges, reported in the 
press, by the Ontario Minister of Health 
and Welfare that the federal Government 
was failing to fully participate in costs of 
educating handicapped persons at the 
university level. 

Mr. Gregg said, in part, not only has 
provision been made for sharing in the 
costs of professional training in univer- 
sities, but special arrangements were made 
in Ontario for having cases approved with- 
out direct referral to Ottawa in order to 
avoid misunderstanding and delays when 
dealing with individual cases. 


Radiation Affecting Uranium Miners 
March 21 


Workers in uranium mines can be kept 
safe from radiation by standard mine safety 
measures, especially ventilation, Dr. Fred 
Robertson, Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
said in reply to a question by H. W. 
Herridge (CCF, Kootenay West). It has 
been recognized for some years. that 
uranium miners may be exposed to radia- 
tion but studies have shown that exposure 
could be kept within safe limits by standard 
mine ‘safety practices. 


Rehabilitation Services in Canada 


National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation describes, in ILO publi- 
cation, various services available in Canada and efforts being made 
to ensure development of co-ordinated program of rehabilitation 


That the disabled were capable of per- 
forming useful work was first demon- 
strated in Canada by the success of the 
rehabilitation program introduced for dis- 
abled veterans in the First World War. 
Later developments under the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts and the 
efforts of a number of voluntary organiza- 
tions carried on the work of rehabilitation. 
During and after the Second World War, 
however, with the program that was estab- 
lished for disabled veterans, the movernent 
assumed much larger proportions. 

The history of rehabilitation in Canada 
and a description of the services now avail- 
able is outlined in an article, “Co-ordination 
of Rehabilitation Services in Canada,” 
written by Jan Campbell, National Co- 
ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, and 
published in the Jnternational Labour 
Review for January. 


_ Disabled War Veterans 


Rehabilitation services, including hospital 
and medical care, are provided free by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs for 
veterans suffering from pensionable dis- 
abilities, to veterans disabled while in train- 
ing, to indigent veterans living in Canada; 
and, for a period of up to one year from 
their discharge, to former members of the 
forces who are suffering from non-pension- 
able disability. 

A veteran who is unable to provide for 
himself is paid allowances while he is 
undergoing treatment. 

The Department also provides services 
at the patient’s expense to veterans suffer- 
ing from disability not connected with 
service in the forces. 

Twelve departmental hospitals can accot:- 
modate 9,005 persons. Health and occupa- 
tional centres provide accommodation for 
an additional 950 convalescent patients, and 
585 persons can be accommodated in six 
veterans’ homes. The Department also 
operates two special tuberculosis centres, 
at St. Hyacinthe, Que., and London, Ont., 
where 300 persons can be accommodated. 

The institutions of the Department, the 
article goes on to say, also provide social 
services. and vocational training, and 
co-operate with the Special Placements 
Division of the National Employment 
Service in employment counselling and 
placement. 


The Department has given vocational, 
technical and university training courses to 
disabled veterans who wish to take advan- 
tage of them, as a preparation for a wide 
range of trades and professions. 

So far, approximately 90 per cent of all 
cases receiving rehabilitation services have 
been closed. The remaining 10 per cent are 
either receiving treatment or underg going 
training which may or may not result in 
their rehabilitation. Bighty-six per cent of 
the closed cases are considered to have been 
successfully rehabilitated. Of the remainder, 
8 per cent could not be rehabilitated because 
of the severity of their disablement or the 
attitude of the individual concerned. The 
rest have either left Canada, or their dis- 
ability pensions have been supplemented by 
a war veterans’ allowance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Every province in Canada has a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and all are of the 
collective lability type, in which employers 
are assessed by industry or groups of indus- 
tries according to the cost of their accidents. 

In most provinces a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board looks after the treatment, 
care and rehabilitation of injured workers. 
Cash benefits paid in all provinces are 
high, though they vary somewhat from one 
province to another. In Ontario, for exam- 
ple, in cases of permanent total disability 
the benefit paid is 75 per cent of earnings, 
with a minimum of $100 a month or former 
earnings, whichever is less. For permanent 
partial disability the benefit is reckoned 
at a fraction of 75 per cent of earnings 
based on loss of earning power. For tem- 
porary disability the benefit in case of 
total loss of earning power is 75 per cent 
of earnings for the duration of the dis- 
ability, with a minimum of $15 a week or 
former earnings, whichever is less. 

The boards in the provinces of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Ontario and Quebec 
operate rehabilitation centres to supplement 
the care obtainable through the hospital 
system. By employing the most modern tech- 
niques of physical medicine and rehabilita- 
tion, these centres hasten recovery and 
reduce .the degree of permanent disability to 
a minimum. Vocational training is supplied 
where necessary and each case is followed 
through until the board is satisfied that 
wherever possible the individual is settled 
in suitable employment. 

The centre operated by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of the province of 
Ontario at Malton, with a capacity of 500 
beds, is the largest on the continent... .Simi- 
larly the. provinces of Alberta and British 
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Columbia have recently improved and 
expanded their facilities. In addition, the 
province of New Brunswick has an arrange- 
ment with the Department of Veterans 
Affairs in that province, to obtain medical 
rehabilitation services at the Health and 
Recreation Centre in Saint John. 


Voluntary Agencies 


Voluntary organizations for the care of 
the disabled in Canada include the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind, the 
National Society for the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing, the Canadian ‘Tuberculosis 
Association, the Canadian Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Society, the Canadian Para- 
plegic Association, and the Canadian Coun- 
cil for Crippled Children and Adults. 


The article singles out the work of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
as an example of what is being done by 
these organizations. With headquarters in 
Toronto, the CNIB was serving 21,763 
registered blind persons in March 1956. The 
Institute has seven regional offices and 46 
branch offices, as well as 22 general service 
centres that provide residential homes and 
rehabilitation services. 

It runs sheltered. workshops for blind 
persons, who, because of age, physical handi- 
caps, or personal preference, cannot work 
in regular industry. It controls tobacco 
kiosks, news stands and industrial cafeterias 
managed by the blind. It gives instruction in 
Braille reading and writing, typewriting and 
handicrafts. It supplies raw materials at 
cost and provides facilities for the sale of 
articles made by home workers. It maintains 
libraries in \Braille and “talking” books. 


Some of the training classes, including 
classes to prepare young blind men and 
women for staff positions such as home 
teachers, placement officers and field secre- 
taries, are operated under the Canadian 
Vocational Training Act. Each division has 
a social service department that provides, 
under agreement with the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, after-care service for the 
war blinded. In most provinces, under similar 
arrangements with the workmen’s compen- 
sation boards, it gives service to those 
blinded as a result of industrial accidents. 


“While the activities of the other volun- 
tary groups differ in detail, they neverthe- 
less provide many of the services mentioned 
above to the particular group of the dis- 
abled with which they are concerned,” the 
writer adds. 


National Employment Service 


Shortly after its establishment in 1940, 
the National Employment Service made 
arrangements to provide placement services 
for the disabled through the Special Place- 
ments Division. In' each of its 220 branches 
the NES has a division or an individual to 
look after this service. The lack of special 
treatment or training often required. by 
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applicants, however, in many cases limits 
the power of the Employment Service to 
place disabled persons. 


National Advisory Committee 


On the recommendation of a conference 
called by the federal Ministers of Labour, 
National Health and Welfare, and Veterans 
Affairs, and attended by representatives of 
the provinces, the municipalities and the 
voluntary groups, held in Toronto in 
February 1951, a national committee was 
formed to advise the Government on 
matters relating to the rehabilitation of 
disabled persons. The conference also 
recommended that a National Co-ordinator 
of Civilian Rehabilitation should be 
appointed (L.G. 1951, p. 454). 

These steps were held to be necessary 
in order to bring a greater degree of unity 
into the work of the various agencies than 
had hitherto prevailed. 

The National Advisory Committee con- 
sists of a representative of each of the 
federal departments concerned, a represen- 
tative of each of the 10 provinces, six 
representatives of the medical profession, 
four of organized labour, four of organized 
employers, six of the national voluntary 
agencies dealing with the disabled, and 
four of the universities. A National Co-or- 
dinator was appointed in June 1952. 

After a study of. the experience of the 
various Canadian organizations and of 
rehabilitation workers in the United States, 
the United Kingdom and other countries of 
the Commonwealth and of Europe, the 
Committee drew up plans to develop a 
better understanding of the services already 
available, and to co-ordinate them more 
closely in order to obtain greater efficiency 
and prevent overlapping. 


Assistance by the Federal Government 


As a result of the findings of the Com- 
mittee, the federal Government offered to 
help the provinces to co-ordinate their 
rehabilitation services, to provide voca- 
tional training for the disabled and to 
develop the necessary medical services. A 
maximum of $15,000 a year was offered to 
each province on condition that the prov- 
ince contributed a like sum. This money 
was to be used to pay the salaries and 
expenses of a provincial co-ordinator and 
his staff. 


Vocational Training 


Under the Canadian Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act, 1942, the costs of 
rehabilitation training for a disabled person 
held likely to benefit by it sufficiently are 
shared equally by the federal Government 


and the province concerned. This scheme 
provides (under Schedule “R”) wmain- 
tenance allowances during training, trans- 
port to the place of training, and, if 
necessary, transport to and from classes. 


Medical Rehabilitation Grants 


Since 1948 the federal Government has 
assisted and encouraged the provinces to 
develop their health services by a system 
of financial grants. Sums totalling more 
than $39,000,000 a year have been made 
available. In some cases a condition on 
which these grants are made is that they 
shall be matched by an equal contribution 
from the province concerned. 

To (fill certain needs not met by these 
grants a new medical rehabilitation grant 
totalling $1,000,000 a year has been added. 

In 1953-54 nine provinces signed agree- 
ments on co-ordination of services. In each 
of these provinces a provincial co-ordinator 
or director of rehabilitation services has 
been appointed, and plans for carrying out 
a program have been made. 

In nine provinces in which Schedule “R” 
is in use, in the first year of operation more 
than 700 disabled persons who needed voca- 
tional training were started on training 
courses. 

From nine of the provinces projects 
designed to expand medical rehabilitation 
facilities or to increase the number or 
improve the standards of personnel have 
been put forward. Many specialists are being 
trained in Canada and the United States. 
A School of Physiotherapy has been estab- 
lished in the University of Alberta, and a 
School of Physiotherapy and Occupational 
Therapy in the University of Montreal. A 
pattern is gradually emerging in each prov- 
ince, and with the proper co-ordination of 
public and private services at all levels and 
adequate community participation, an effec- 
tive program is being developed. 


There is a shortage of trained physio- 
therapists, occupational therapists, speech 
therapists, rehabilitation counsellors and 
social workers, the article says, Schools of 
Occupational Therapy and Physiotherapy 
at the University of Toronto and McGill 
University in Montreal have been supple- 
mented by new schools established at the 
University of Alberta and the University of 
Montreal with the help of the medical 
rehabilitation grant. 

Interest in training courses is being 
stimulated in the various universities, and 
the Canadian Medical Association is 
emphasizing the importance of rehabilita- 
tion in the medical schools. 


Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Under the direction of the National 
Co-ordinator, the Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch of the Department of Labour works 


closely with the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons. It maintains liaison with the other 
departments of the federal Government 
concerned with rehabilitation and endeay- 
ours to co-ordinate all rehabilitation activi- 
ties at the federal level. 


Results of the Program 


As for the results of the program, the 
article says that although no figures are 
yet available for the provinces of Ontario, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan, in the other 
provinces, representing less than a third 
of Canadian population, more than 1,000 
seriously disabled persons (other than dis- 
abled workers and war veterans) were 
returned to a place of usefulness in the 
community after receiving service in 1955. 

In the first 631 cases reported the persons 
involved and their 327 dependents had 
been maintained in institutions, or by 
public assistance, or had been dependent 
on their families for support, at an annual 
cost of about $283,000. In their first year of 
employment they will earn $1,200,000 be- 
tween them. The economic gain is, however, 
greatly exceeded by the moral benefit to 
those who were enabled to stand on their 
own feet. 

“We lay great stress on the importance of 
employment where possible, and on the 
necessity of both labour and management 
to realize the potential worth of the dis- 
abled,” Mr. Campbell says. “It is encourag- 
ing to know that the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, and all major labour organi- 
zations have given their official support to 
rehabilitation planning.” 

Three years ago the Department of 
Labour produced a film, “Everybody’s 
Handicapped,” designed to encourage em- 
ployers to give favourable consideration to 
disabled persons who apply for work. This 
film has been seen by more than 3,000 
audiences in Canada, comprising more than 
200,000 people. 

“The National Employment Service, 
which has greatly increased its efforts on 
behalf of the handicapped, reports that 
actual placements of disabled persons in 
1955 amounted to 19,773—an increase of 
43 per cent over the previous year. As the 
first six months of 1956 indicate a further 
increase of over 40 per cent in actual place- 
ments it is obvious that the efforts being 
made to persuade employers to accept the 
handicapped on their merits are proving 
effective,” the article states. 
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Britain's Youth Employment Service 


Operated jointly by local and national governments, Service guides 
youth into jobs for which they are fitted, in which they show interest 
and which are likely to prove worth doing their entire working life 


In Great Britain, where the school-leaving 
age is 15 years, the Youth Employment 
Service, operated jointly by local education 
authorities and the Ministry of Labour, has 
been set up to guide British youth into 
jobs for which they are fitted, in which 
they are interested, and which are likely 
to prove worthwhile for the duration of 
their working lives. 

A description of how the Youth Employ- 
ment Service operates is given in an article 
especially written for the Lasour GAzErTE 
by Wendy Hall, English writer on educa- 
tional matters, under arrangements made 
through the United Kingdom Information 
Services. 

In Britain, the State, schools, univer- 
sities and employers are all interested in 
getting the right young people into the 
right jobs. All are playing their part in a 
varied system of information and guidance 
which covers not only secondary school, 
college and university students, but also 
young people who have started work but 
feel that they are in the wrong job. 


The majority of youngsters in Britain 
leave school at 15 years and go into indus- 
try and trade; the task of guiding them 
into the right branch falls on the Youth 
Employment Service. This Service, which 
has been re-organized and developed since 
the Second World War, exists first to 
advise those leaving school on the kind 
of job that would best suit them; second, 
to find it for them; and third, to help 
with any problems that may arise after 
they have started work. 


More than 900 Youth Employment Off- 
cers are working in Britain with local 
committees on which sit representatives of 
the local education authority, teachers, 
employers, workers, and others specially 
interested in the welfare of young people. 
The committee thus provides a means of 
regular contact between schools, employers, 
and officials, and enables a large number of 
problems to be tackled at a local level. 


The Youth Employment Service begins 
seriously to help youngsters in their last 
year at school—that is, when they are 
between 14 and 15 years of age. The 
Youth Employment Officer gives talks to 
groups of those about to leave school, 
stressing the need for some active thought 
about their future careers, and the avoid- 
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ance of merely drifting into the first job 
that comes along. . 

The school usually arranges visits to 
local factories, offices, shops, and so on, and 
may invite speakers from outside to address 
the children about their particular careers. 
Further information is made available in 
a series of booklets dealing with a wide 
range of careers, especially written for 
teen-agers, and officially produced. A num- 
ber of films about careers have also been 
made for the Ministry of Labour, and can 
be borrowed by schools. 

Meanwhile, in some districts, the Youth 
Employment Committee invites parents of 
those who are leaving school to an “open 
evening” when the problems of launching 
their children on a career can be discussed 
informally. 

The next stage is the personal interview 
with each boy or girl. Youth Employment 
Officer, parents, teacher and youngster dis- 
cuss together the pros and cons of, perhaps, 
a job in a factory or a job in a shop, bear- 
ing in mind the youngster’s abilities and 
interests. 

The Youth Employment Officer now sets 
about placing the youngster in what he 
considers a suitable job or, if, as in some 
cases, the youth has set his heart on a: 
career which the Youth Employment Officer 
cannot honestly advise, he nevertheless tries 
to find him a job in the career of his 
choice. 


Once the youngster has started work, the 
Youth Employment Officer remains in 
touch with him, keeping his office open 
one evening a week, so that new entrants 
with problems and difficulties may bring 
them to him. It may be that, in spite 
of thorough preliminary discussions, the 
youngster and the job do not, after all, 
suit each other; if this is so, the Youth 
Employment Officer is perfectly willing to 
make a fresh start. 

In 1955, slightly fewer than 500,000 young 
people were given advice by the Youth 
Employment Service. This figure, it is 
estimated, included almost all boys and 
girls leaving school at 15, a number leaving 
later, and a number already in jobs but 
still under 18 years. 

The ‘Youth Employment Service is 
available to, and is being increasingly used 
by, secondary grammar and_ technical 


Britain’s Youth Employment Service advises youngsters in their final year at school 
on the kind of jceb that would best suit them, finds it for them, and helps with 
problems arising after they have begun work. Pictured above is a Youth Employ- 
ment Officer discussing job problems with a group who recently entered industry. 


schools, where pupils tend to stay until 
they are 16, 17, and 18 years, and from 
which they go into professional and semi- 
professional occupations, and on to the 
universities. 

Many of these schools have, like the big 
“oublic schools,” their own careers masters 
and mistresses; they also receive frequent 
visits from employers looking for the right 
type of young entrant. But whether or not 
the individual school has its own career 
guidance organization, it can turn for help 
to the official Service. University graduates, 
likewise, can make use of their own highly- 
developed appointments boards, and of the 


Ministry of Labour Appointments Service, 
which handles specialist posts. 

The employer, meanwhile, has his part 
to play. Industry has been urged by the 
Ministry of Labour to set up training 
schemes, on a national scale, for young 
entrants. Since the last war, more than 100 
such schemes have been agreed in different 
industries or sections of industries. 

The State, the schools and the more 
enlightened sectors of industry have, by 
and large, one common aim—to get the 
right youngsters into the right jobs, and 
to give them the opportunity to put the 
abilities they have to the best use. 


Manitoba Plans Inquiry into Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


A motion calling for the establishment of 
a judicial inquiry into the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was approved by 
the Manitoba Legislature late last month. 
The motion was an amendment to an 
original resolution which had asked for the 


inquiry plus immediate changes in payment. 
scales. 

of the amendment excluded 
action on the payment changes and left 
the request for an inquiry only. 


Passage 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


during Fourth Quarter of 1956 


Deaths resulting from industrial accidents* in last three months of 
1956 total 374, a decrease of 27 from the previous quarter but 41 
more than in 1955’s fourth quarter. Most deaths were in construction 


There were 374} industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1956, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a 
decrease of 27 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 401 were recorded, includ- 
ing 53 in a supplementary list. In the 
fourth quarter of 1955, 333 fatalities were 
listed. 

During the fourth quarter of 1956 there 
were seven accidents which resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On November 1, an explosion at the 
pithead of a mine at Springhill, N5S., 
resulted in the deaths of 39 miners. Of this 
total, six men were fatally injured in the 
explosion at the pithead, two dragermen 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 


+ The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the fourth quarter of 1956 is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Information 
on accidents which occur but are not reported in 
time for inclusion in the quarterly articles is 
recorded in supplementary lists and statistics are 
amended accordingly. The figures as shown include 
89 fatalities for which no official reports have been 
received. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and that occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out 
of, their employment. These include 
deaths that resulted from industrial dis- 
eases as reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 


which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of traf- 
fie accidents which are in fact industrial 
may be omitted from the Department’s 
records because of lack of information in 
press reports. : 
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died during rescue operations and the 
remaining 31 were victims. of burns or 
deadly gas. 

On December 9 a passenger aircraft 
bound from Vancouver to eastern Canadian 
points disappeared and presumably crashed. 
Of the 62 persons on the aircraft, eight— 
three crew members, three professional foot- 
ball players and two persons engaged in 
wholesale trade—are known to have been 
travelling for reasons arising out of their 
employment. These have been classified as 
industrial fatalities. If subsequent reports 
indicate that any of the remaining 54 were 
travelling for business reasons, the Depart- 
ment’s statistics on industrial fatalities 
will be adjusted accordingly. 

At Kootenay Lake, B.C., eight loggers 
were drowned on November 30 when the 
boat in which they were crossing the lake 
struck a submerged object and overturned. 
Seven men, all employees of a large con- 
struction firm, were killed at Varennes, 
Que., on October 23, when the walls of a 
trench they were working in collapsed, 
burying them under tons of wet earth. 

There were three accidents that resulted 
in the deaths of three persons in each case. 
Two of these occurred on the same day, 
October 6. Near Varennes, Que., three 
farmers on the way to market were killed 
when the truck in which they were riding 
was struck by a train. Three members of 
the crew of the freighter T’riggerfish were 
drowned when the vessel capsized off the 
coast of British Columbia. On November 22 
three Nova Scotia fishermen were lost at 
sea when their fishing boat was wrecked 
during a storm. So far, only one body has 
been recovered but all three are presumed 
to have been drowned. 


Grouped by industries (see chart p. 000), 
the largest number of fatalities, 89, was 
recorded in construction. This includes 42 
in buildings and structures, 29 in highway 
and bridge construction and 18 in miscel- 
laneous construction. In the same period 
last year, 64 fatalities were recorded in this 
industry: 29 in buildings and structures, 19 
in highway and bridge construction and 16 
in miscellaneous construction. During the 
third quarter of 1956, 110 construction 
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fatalities were listed: 43 in highway and 
bridge construction, 37 in buildings and 
structures and 30 in miscellaneous con- 
struction. 

During the quarter, accidents in the 
mining industry were responsible for the 
deaths of 79 persons: 46 in coal mining, 25 
in metalliferous mining and eight in non- 
metallic mineral mining. For the same 
period in 1955, 52 deaths were reported: 34 
in metalliferous mining, nine in coal mining 
and nine in non-metallic mineral mining. 
Work injuries in this industry during July, 
August and September were responsible for 
45 deaths: 30 in metalliferous mining, nine 
in non-metallic mineral mining and six in 
coal mining. 

In the transportation industry, industrial 
injuries accounted for 52 of the total 
fatalities reported. Of these, 21 were in 
steam railways, 15 in local and highway 
transportation and 11 in water transporta- 
tion, During the same period of 1955, 62 
were recorded, of which 22 were in steam 
railways, 18 in water transportation and 17 
in local and highway transportation. Acci- 
dents in transportation in the third quarter 
of 1956 cost the lives of 74 persons, includ- 
ing 30 in steam railways, 18 in water 
transportation and 18 in local and highway 
transportation. 


Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 46 persons during the 
fourth quarter of 1956, a decrease of three 
from the 49 that occurred during the 
previous three months. In the fourth quar- 
ter of the previous year, 44 lives were lost 
in this industry. 

In the manufacturing group, 36 fatalities 
were recorded. These include 12 in wood 
products and five in each of the iron and 
steel and non-metallic mineral products 
groups. In the corresponding period in 1955, 


41 fatalities were listed, including seven in 
paper products, six in wood products and 
five in each of the food products, iron and 
steel products and transportation equip- 
ment groups. Accidents in the third quarter 
of this year cost the lives of 51 persons, 
including 12 in iron and steel, 10 in wood 
products and eight in non-metallic mineral 
products. 

There were 31 industrial fatalities in 
agriculture during the quarter under review, 
a decrease of one from the 32 reported 
during the previous three months. Accidents 
in October, November and December 1955 
resulted in the deaths of 20 agricultural 
workers. 


An analysis of the causes (see chart p. 
000) of these 374 fatalities shows that 99 
(27 per cent) of the victims had been 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving 
vehicles or other objects”. Within this 
group the largest number of deaths, 20, 
was caused by “landslides or cave-ins”, 18 
by “falling trees or limbs”, and 10 by “auto- 
mobiles or trucks”. In the classification 
“collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.”, 95 
fatalities were recorded. These include 44 
as a result of automobile or truck acci- 
dents, 17 involving watercraft, 15 tractor 
or loadmobile accidents and eight as the 
result of aircraft accidents. “Falls and 
slips” were responsible for 61 fatalities 
during the period, 60 of which were the 
result of falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 88. In British Columbia there 
were 86, in Nova Scotia 64 and in Que- 
bec 538. 

During the quarter there were 149 fatali- 
ties in October, 151 in November and 74 
in December. 


Management’s Conduct of Negotiations 


Quebec personnel manager who was formerly union official describes to 


employer association mistakes commonly made by management negotiators 


In collective bargaining employers often 
come to negotiations with unions ill- 
prepared for their task and without a clear 
understanding of bargaining strategy. This 
was the opinion implied in an address on 
“Labour Relations—The Practical View” 
given at the Canadian Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation convention in Niagara Falls, Ont., 
by George Laverdure, personnel manager 
for a chain of newspapers and radio stations 
in the province of Quebec. 
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Mr. Laverdure was previously an official 
of the International Typographical Union, 
and has had considerable experience on 
both sides of the bargaining table. 

In his address he described the mistakes 
most commonly made by employers in 
bargaining and the ways in which these 
mistakes can be remedied. 

A negotiator appointed to act for manage- 
ment, Mr. Laverdure pointed out, while 
he has a right to expect certain things from 


management, must provide certain other 
things for himself. Since he has not the 
final say in any settlement, he has a right 
to know before he starts negotiations how 
far the employer is prepared to go in meet- 
ing union demands. If there is any change 
of attitude on the part of management 
during negotiations, he should be the first 
to be told of it. 


Of the things which the negotiator must 
obtain for himself Mr. Laverdure empha- 
sized four. First he must have a set of 
statistics with which to answer the statistics 
which the union would certainly produce 
and interpret to its own advantage. 


Secondly, the negotiator should have a 
thorough knowledge of the constitution 
and by-laws of the union he is dealing with. 
If the union has local by-laws he should 
know them too, Mr. Laverdure said. Most 
unions have a number of clauses in their 
constitutions for the protection of the 
employer, but only too often the employer 
does not think of availing himself of their 
help. It was also not uncommon, the 
speaker said, for an employer to sign a 
contract which bound him to respect the 
union’s constitution without even having 
read the constitution or having a copy of 
it in his possession. 


Thirdly, the negotiator must subscribe 
to the union publications and read them, in 
order to keep abreast of the union’s policy 
on matters which may come up during the 
negotiations. 


The fourth point the speaker made was 
that it was important that the negotiator 
should if possible be personally acquainted 
with the labour chiefs with whom he was 
going to negotiate. He should meet them 
from time to time during the term of the 
collective agreement, and talk over with 
them various questions that were likely 
to arise. In this way he could follow the 
trend of opinion, and at the same time 
establish a friendly atmosphere from which 
the employer was bound to benefit. 


There were certain mistakes in negotia- 
tion to which management was liable, the 
speaker said. The first was the idea some 
employers had of imagining that they 
would wake up some morning to find that 
unions had disappeared. Unions are here 
to stay, Mr. Laverdure assured such 
employers. 


Some employers, he said, made the mis- 
take of supposing that their employees 
were quite satisfied, and that the demands 
for more money or improved conditions 
had been forced upon them by the union. 
In this way they placed too much faith 
in what their employees told them. From 
his years of experience as a union business 


agent Mr. Laverdure advised such em- 
ployers not to swallow the tales of their 
employees about their being opposed to 
union demands for higher wages, or about 
their taking little interest in union affairs. 

My experience, from what I’ve seen and 
heard with my own eyes and ears, is that 
your employees are the heavily demanding 
element. Their union agent is the moderating 
element, because it is his job to press your 
employees’ demands; and, being human, he 
doesn’t want to present something that he 
knows is not going to be accepted. 


Another mistake sometimes made by 
employers, he said, was to allow their 
angry feelings at having caught certain 
union negotiators in acts of bad faith to 
carry them away to the point of condemn- 
ing all unions. “Even if some negotiators 
have been known to deal from the bottom 
of the deck, the fact remains that unions 
in general have good intentions. Many an 
employer has had proof of this.” 


Sometimes, he remarked, an experienced 
management negotiator has won a point 
by carrying a problem he could not settle 
with the local union to union headquarters, 
and getting it settled there in the light of 
the union’s own constitution. This, how- 
ever, he warned, was not a step to be 
lightly taken, since it might often do more 
harm than good to go over the heads of 
the men you were dealing with. 


On the other hand, Mr. Laverdure said, 
quite often the union used the device of 
going over the head of the employer’s 
representative to some very high ranking 
officer, such as the company president. This 
had sometimes worked, and in a way that 
was not necessarily to the advantage of the 
company. “Such persons as the president 
or the general manager of a company 
should be very wary of such approaches, 
especially as one certain effect of letting 
the union by-pass the company’s negotiator 
is to ruin his authority,’ the speaker 
pointed out. 


From the mistakes made by employers 
Mr. Laverdure turned to the mistakes that 
management negotiators might make. 


There is one mistake that stands out 
beyond all others. When the negotiator has 
got the employer’s green light, then he is 
altogether in the wrong if he does not 
negotiate within the limits prescribed by 
law. Such an attitude, let me repeat, can 
only hurt the employer. And it never, never 
gains anything. Settlements with the union 
are usually retroactive, so any delay in 
negotiations on the employer’s side can only 
get him a slowed-down production and an 
uneasy shop. 


Another mistake Mr. Laverdure warned 
negotiators against was wasting time on 
useless technicalities. The danger of wast- 
ing time was “magnified a hundred times” 
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by the employer who, for the purpose of 
discussing and drafting his union contract, 
engages a lawyer. 


However well intentioned the lawyer may 
be he can hardly avoid holding the discussion 
in a legal atmosphere which is not at all 
suitable to promoting a good understanding 
between the parties. Even worse troubles 
arise when the union, finding it has to talk 
to a lawyer, brings on its own legal advisers. 
If that ever happens to you, God help you! 


A third mistake of which management 
negotiators should beware, Mr. Laverdure 
said, was that of attempting to overreach 
the union negotiators by trapping them 
with “clever” clauses. “A clever clause may 
pass one year. But next time you come to 
negotiate you'll find yourself up against 
bitter people who are all set for a fight 
(and) in the upshot it will cost you dearly.” 

A fourth pitfall for which management 
negotiators should be on the lookout, the 
speaker told the meeting, was going from 
the extreme of hair-splitting and wasting 
time on trifles to the opposite extreme of 
neglecting to make the wording of the 
agreement clear and explicit enough. He 
gave as an instance the sort of haziness 
which sometimes confused the Rand For- 
mula, which contained a number of condi- 
tions, with a clause calling for a simple 
compulsory check-off of union dues. 

Mr. Laverdure advised employers to try 
to understand union philosophy. For exam- 
ple, he said, unions attach great importance 
to the recognition in collective agreements 
of their General Laws; and an employer 
who refused this recognition laid himself 
open to trouble, even though he granted 
large wage increases or improvements in 
working conditions. 


In a digression, Mr. Laverdure advised 
employers to post up in their shops a 
copy of their office rules. This, he said, 
was required by the constitution of most 
unions, and was in the interests of the 
employers. If, for example, he said, an 
employee were dismissed for a breach of 
the rules, “if you have posted your office 
rules, which the union has agreed to, then 
the union won’t raise a finger. But if you 
have not posted your office rules, then the 
question may be raised, and for quite some 
time, what right had you to fire the 
employee. ' 

“Hmployers would get a very good idea 
of the philosophy of unions, and derive a 
lot of benefit from it, if they would attend 
union conventions,” he continued. He sug- 
gested that it would be a good investment 
for employers who may have to pay out 
millions of dollars in salary increases affect- 
ing a whole industry to spend a few 
hundred dollars in sending one or more 
representatives to attend a labour conven- 
tion, sessions of which were usually open 
for management to attend. 


Mr. Laverdure advised employers not to 
confine themselves to a defensive attitude. 
In this he referred to the way in which 
the employer almost always left the initia- 
tive to the unions in such matters as 
denunciation of contracts, new demands, 
and so on. 


Finally, he advised employers to unite. 
This, he said, was the best way to protect 
their interests. “They should not negotiate 
their contracts individually, nor should they 
live in an ivory tower where sooner or later 
they are bound to be under siege. Labour 
has understood this question much longer 
than we have, but we still have time to 
adjust our methods,” he said. 


1956 Gross National Product Rises to $29.9 Billion 


The value of all goods and services pro- 
duced in Canada in 1956 reached a level 
approximately 11 per cent above the year 
1955, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports in National Accounts, Income and 
Expenditure. The gross National Product 
rose to $29.9 billion, compared with $26.9 
billion in the previous year. 

With final product prices higher by 
between 3 and 4 per cent, the gain in the 
physical volume of output in 1956 amounted 
to about 7 per cent. This increase in the 
physical volume of production was the 
second largest in the postwar period, being 
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exceeded only by the record advance of 9 
per cent in 1955. 

The major expansionary factor behind 
the economic advance in 1956 was the 
very great increase in business capital 
investment outlays for new construction 
and machinery and equipment, which were 
higher by 33 per cent. 


While in 1955 consumer expenditures, 
housing and exports together provided the 
most important impetus on the demand 
side, in 1956 the emphasis shifted to busi- 
ness investment outlays, which accounted 
for close to half of the rise in the nation’s 
total spending. ; 


Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


U.K. Committee of Inquiry Reports 


Nine major recommendations on rehabilitation of disabled persons made 
by Committee of Inquiry set up in 1953 with Lord Piercy as chairman 


Nine major recommendations have been 
made by a Committee of Inquiry on the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons set up 
in the United Kingdom in 1953. 

The Committee, which was under the 
chairmanship of Lord Piercy, recommended: 

1. The establishment of resettlement 
clinics at every major hospital to give 
advice and guidance to disabled persons. 

2. The encouragement by various means 
of general practitioners to play a fuller 
part in rehabilitation. 

3. That the larger share of money avail- 
able for capital development for rehabilita- 
tion in the near future should be on the 
hospital side, although some important 
industrial areas without industrial rehabili- 
tation units should be supplied with them. 

4. The experimental provision of two or 
three comprehensive centres containing 
rehabilitation services of hospital and indus- 
trial rehabilitation units, and the provision 
by hospital boards of specialist services for 
those attending industrial rehabilitation 
units. 

5. The provision of further hostels for the 
disabled and of centres for social and occu- 
pational purposes. 

6. The provision of grant aid by the 
Exchequer to local authorities for welfare 
services provided under the National 
Assistance Act at a cost tentatively esti- 
mated at £6,600,000 a year; the rate of 
grant to be calculated having regard to the 
extent to which services have been provided 
in some fields. 

7. The continuance of the Remploy 
scheme of factories for the severely dis- 
abled. 

8. The taking of workers to places of 
work, by providing transport, rather than 
taking the work to the homes of the 
disabled. 

9. The transfer to the Ministry of Labour 
of responsibility for placing the blind in 
work. 

It is “dangerous to assume that more 
effective services can be brought about 
solely, or even mainly, by increased expen- 
diture, because some of the best work in 
the rehabilitation field has been done by 
relying upon the capacity and the intelli- 
gent adaptation of available materials,” the 
Committee stated. 


The Committee reported that facilities 
for the employment of disabled persons 
are “well established and need little change 
or development”; that on the medical side, 
the concept of rehabilitation had widened 
and deepened “even if it has still much 
way to make in practice’; and that, 
although not perfect nor fully used, the 
statutory provisions for the disabled are 
notably complete. 

The need for voluntary service is revised ; 
there remains a vast field for personal 
service in meeting individual human need, 
the report declares. 

The extent of the problem of the disabled 
and the determination of the numbers who 
might benefit from rehabilitation creates 
a problem, and the Committee recom- 
mended that inquiry be made to find out 
how many persons in receipt of sickness 
benefit for more than six months could be 
assisted to return to work if suitable 
rehabilitation facilities were available. 

Medical consultants are still slow to con- 
sider the rehabilitation needs of their 
patients, the report states. Further educa- 
tion of the medical profession, including 
medical students, is much needed. 

The Committee recommended that hospi- 
tal boards review and re-organize their 
present arrangements to secure a purpose- 
ful graduated program of activity designed 
to restore full activity and to re-orient the 
patient’s outlook from that of an invalid to 
that of a responsible worker. 

Under the heading “Resettlement Clinics,” 
the report stresses the importance of the 
careful assessment of the disabled person’s 
incapacity and the insuring that he is put 
in touch with those outside the hospital 
best able to help him. 

The Committee reached conclusions and 
made recommendations on specific points 
as follows: 

Industrial Rehabilitation—Existing indus- 
trial rehabilitation units perform a useful 
and necessary service with the close 
co-operation of the hospitals. It is hoped 
that existing schemes of rehabilitation in 
industry can be extended. The suggestion 
that a form of part-time employment with 
proportionate wages and sickness benefits 
would help in rehabilitation was resisted 
by the Committee. 
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Welfare Services—Local welfare authori- 
ties should cater for the social needs of the 
disabled in the employment field and meet 
social and occupational needs of other 
disabled persons. 


Vocational Training—Present 
ments are satisfactory. 2 

Disabled Persons Register—To purge the 
Register of the so-called unemployables is 
not practicable. A stricter attitude should 
be taken on the occasion of renewals of 
registrations and full use made of medical 
and other evidence. 

Placing of Disabled in Employment— 
Officers interested in the placement of the 
disabled (DRO) should continue to come 
from the ranks of the Ministry of Labour. 
The suggestion that employers be encour- 
aged to employ severely disabled persons 
by a form of wages subsidy is rejected as 
undesirable and impracticable. 


Sheltered Employment—Sheltered em- 
ployment can only be second best to 
employment in ordinary conditions. Those 
who take up sheltered work should be 
encouraged to go into ordinary work as 
soon as possible while those employed in 
sheltered work should be willing and able 
to make a “significant contribution to pro- 
duction”. 


Remploy Limited—The success of Rem- 
ploy Limited* cannot be measured solely 
in monetary terms but even on this basis 
the loss at present is not excessive. As 
Remploy provides the only means of 
employment for a large number of severely 
disabled persons, the present scheme should 
be continued. 


Homeworking Scheme—While it is hoped 
that schemes of remunerative home em- 
ployment will be continued and developed, 
there is little hope of much extension. More 
attention should be given to providing 
means of transport to take workers to 
places of work rather than taking work 
to the homes of the disabled. 

The Quota System—Abolition of the 
Quota Scheme was not recommended and 
positive reasons for its continuance were 
given. After examining suggestions for 
higher and lower standard percentages and 
for different percentages for men and 
women, the Committee concluded that 
present legislation was flexible enough. Per- 
sons whose registrations have lapsed should 
continue to be counted for quota purposes 
while remaining with the same employer. 


arrange- 


*An independent, non-profit making organization 
formed in 1945 under the provisions of the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, with the object 
of providing sheltered employment for severely 
disabled persons (L.G., 1953, p. 1748). 
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The Committee’s comments and recom- 
mendations concerning categories of dis- 
abled where special considerations apply 
were as follows: 


Young Disabled—Present arrangements 
for identification of disabled children are 
generally satisfactory. The small number 
of young persons taking training courses 
was pointed out. Vocational Training under 
the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 
should. be brought down to the school- 
leaving age. 

The Blind—The present patchwork of 
placement services for the blind is unsatis- 
factory. The Ministry of Labour should 
take over the responsibility for the place- 
ment service. 

Tuberculous—Educational facilities should 
be made fully available to tuberculous 
patients in hospitals. Some inquiry should 
be made to ascertain whether ex-tuber- 
culous patients return to work as early 
as practical. 


Paraplegics—The present situation with 
regard to paraplegics is satisfactory but 
local authorities should give special atten- 
tion to providing this group with suitable 
accommodation. 

Mentally Ill—Hostels should be estab- 
lished to enable those who are mentally 
ill but do not recognize their disability to 
get back to work more readily. Wherever 
possible, work should be provided within 
hospital premises for those who cannot be 
discharged. 


Epileptics—The difficulty some severely 
afflicted epileptics have in obtaining em- 
ployment was noted. The need for a better 
understanding by employers, workers and 
the general public was stressed. 


Administrative Arrangements—A national 
corporation to assume responsibility for the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons, which 
had been recommended to the Committee, 
was thought to be more expensive and not 
likely to serve the purpose in mind. 


Voluntary Effort—Voluntary effort is still 
necessary in spite of the widening of the 
statutory concern for the disabled. Volun- 
tary effort cannot be commanded and it 
will best serve by supplementing existing 
services and by pioneering new ventures. 


Financial Considerations—Improved me- 
thods in rehabilitation should lead to 
savings both financially and in terms of 
human well-being. The Committee warned 
against the danger of believing that services 
are made more effective solely or mainly 
by spending more on them. Even if more 
money were available, there would remain 
the difficulty of getting trained staff in the 
social field. 


With the Women’s Bureau 


Women in University Posts 


In academic year 1954-55 there were 1,577 women teaching in Canadian 
universities, compared with 10,305 men. These women formed 14.2 per 
cent of the full-time staff and 12.1 per cent of the part-time staff 


Shortages of teaching personnel in univer- 
sities and colleges, especially in view of 
anticipated increases in enrolments, have 
directed attention to the current number 
of women in university posts. 

Statistics compiled in the higher educa- 
tion section, education division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, show that in the 
academic year 1954-55 there were 1,577 
women teaching post-matriculation subjects 
in Canadian universities and colleges, com- 
pared with 10,305 men. At this level of 
teaching, 961 women teachers comprised 
14.2 per cent of the full-time staff and 615 
women teachers 12.1 per cent of the part- 
time staff. 

Half of the full-time women university 
teachers and one-third of the part-tine 
were in arts, letters and pure science. Other 
schools and faculties, principally institutions 
for professional training, employed the 
remaining half of the full-time and two- 
thirds of the part-time university women 
teachers. 

Quebec had the largest number of women 
teaching at the post-matriculation univer- 
sity level—410 in full-time teaching and 233 
part time. In this province, a considerable 
number of women members of religious 
orders are engaged in teaching. 

Ontario was next, with 245 full-time and 
154 part-time, and Alberta was third with 
27 full-time and 131 part-time. Manitoba 
had 83 full time, the third highest number 
of women in full-time teaching. 

Women made up 19.7 per cent of all 
full-time university teaching staff in Nova 
Scotia, 19.0 per cent in Manitoba and 18.7 
per cent in New Brunswick. These three 
provinces, along with Quebec, had a higher 
proportion of women full-time university 
teachers than that for Canada as a whole. 

eae * 

Japan’s female labour force has shown a 
steady increase during the postwar years. 
From a total of 13.5 million in 1948, the 
number of women workers rose to 17.5 
million in 1955. At that date, 54.9 per cent 
of all women 14 years of age and over 
were in the labour force. 

Wages, too, have advanced considerably 
but are generally lower than those paid 
to men. 


Findings of a study on the employment 
of women are contained in a publication 
issued by the Women’s and Minors’ Bureau 
of the Ministry of Labour of Japan. 

Principal among the reasons given for 
the increased number of women in the 
labour force are postwar social changes, 
which include equal educational oppor- 
tunity and gradual acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of -emancipation of women, and 
economic need. 

Wages are highest in such industries as 
finance, insurance, transportation, com- 
munications and public utilities; in the 
manufacturing groups they fall below the 
average for all industries. 

Progress is reported in the field of labour 
union activity. While there has been “ebb 
and flow,” jt is reported, women are winning 
increasingly more influence in the unions. 
Certain prejudices against women still 
remain, as well as unfavourable practices. 
In some of the unions women’s divisions 
have been set up to tackle these problems 
and find a solution. Occupying their atten- 
tion are such matters as equal pay for 
equal work, promotions, hours of work and 
maternity protection. 

Their task is not an easy one, states the 
report, and “it is the common opinion of 
members of all women’s divisions that they 
will have to make considerable efforts 
before they acquire, inside the union, an 
equal influence with men.” 

* * * 


In November 1956, women formed 69.2 
per cent of the employees in the Canadian 
clothing industry (textile and fur), the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. In 
manufacturing the percentage was 22.7; 
durable goods, 11.7; non-durable goods, 
33.8; textiles (except clothing) 36.4; trans- 
portation, storage and communication, 14.8; 
trade, 37; finance, insurance, real estate, 
49.5; and service, 46.9. The industrial com- 
posite percentage was 22.2. 

* * * 


The Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs of New Brunswick have requested 
that a bill be introduced at the current 
session of the Legislature providing that 
pay equal to that given men be given to 
the women of the province for equal work. 
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From the Labour Gazette, April 1907 


|. D.I. Act Receives Royal Assent 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act receives royal assent. British 
Parliament enacts legislation penalizing fraudulent encouragement of 
emigration. Special committee enquires into child labour in Ontario 


“An Act to Aid in the Prevention and 
Settlement of Strikes and Lockouts in Coal 
Mines and Industries Connected with 
Public Utilities,’ more briefly described as 
“The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907,” which received royal assent in 
March 1907, was the subject of a special 
article in the Lasour Gazette of April of 
that year. 


In the six years during which records 
had been kept in the Department of 
Labour, the article pointed out, one-third 
of the number of workers affected by 
disputes had been employed in “what are 
by common consent denominated public 
utilities, v2z., mining, transport, street rail- 
ways, telephony and telegraphy”. 

“Obviously,” the article went on, “the 
public interest, not less than the interests 
of employer and employed, lies in the 
settlement of such disputes in their initial 
stages and before they have assumed so 
serious a form as a lockout or a strike.” 

One of the purposes of the Act, the 
Lasour GAZETTE said, was to require such 
disputes to be submitted to what might 
be termed “compulsory investigation, dur- 
ing which the parties in dispute will be 
brought necessarily face to face, and that 
conference and discussion secured which in 
the past have usually taken place only 
after the rigorous and harmful step of 
bringing about on the one side or the other 
a suspension of work.” 

In September 1906, W. L. Mackenzie 
King, the Deputy Minister of Labour, went 
to England on a mission to try to secure 
legislation by the British Parliament to 
penalize the making of fraudulent repre- 
sentations for the purpose of encouraging 
or discouraging emigration. (See L.G., 
April 1956, p. 411 and Sept. 1956, p. 1130 
for a summary of the circumstances which 
led up to this). 

The result of Mr. King’s mission was 
that the British Parliament inserted a sec- 
tion in the Merchant Shipping Act, 1906, 
which made it an offence punishable by a 
maximum fine of £50 or a maximum of 
three months’ imprisonment to use false 
pretences or fraud to induce any person 
“to emigrate or to engage a steerage pas- 
sage in any ship”. 
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A summary of the evidence given before 
a special committee of the Ontario Legis- 
lature appointed to inquire into the subject 
of child labour, given in the Labour 
Gazette of April 1907, contains the follow- 
ing items: 

One witness said that in her opinion 
“children under 16 years of age could not 
safely work 60 hours per week”. 

The Secretary of the Provincial Board 
of Health, giving evidence, said that 
“children between 14 and 16 years of age 
should not work more than from 40 to 50 
hours per week and not at all at night”. 

A provincial factory inspector said that 
“there was much evasion of the law in the 
matter of children’s ages, children as young 
as five working in canning factories, and 
the hours sometimes lasting from 7 a.m. 
to 2) a.m.”. 

The president of a canning company said 
that “he employed children of 12 in picking 
and hulling strawberries. Hours in the busy 
season for children under 14 were 14 for 
boys and 12 for girls’.* A doctor testified 
as to the unsanitary conditions of canning 
factories in the Niagara district. 

In making its report, the committee 
admitted that in many cases child labour 
was “necessary” but held that “it should 
be so regulated as to do as little harm as 
possible to those engaged in it, such work 
to be not only harmless, but tending to 
the development of the child’s faculties”. 
Certain types of labour were, however, 
described as “coming within the undesir- 
able class”. 

The committee said that existing laws 
lacked uniformity, the Shops Act, applying 
to places other than factories, permitting 
the employment of children as young as 10, 
while the Factories Act placed the age 
limit at 14. It recommended that the Shops 
Act be brought into conformity with the 
Factories and Truancy Acts. 

The committee also recommended an 
extension of the Act to include family 
work under sweat-shop conditions in dwell- 
ing houses. Provisions were recommended 
for the inspection of hotels, concert halls, 
amusement resorts, etc., where children 
were often employed. 


*All quotations are from the Labour Gazette’s 
summary, not from the committee’s report. 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


134" Session, ILO Governing Body 


Approves proposal to convene later this year a meeting of experts on 
radiation protection, series of conclusions on alleged violations of 
trade union rights, program to improve labour-management relations 


S 

A proposal from ILO Director-General 
David A. Morse that a meeting of experts 
on radiation protection be convened by the 
ILO towards the end of 1957 was approved 
last month at the 134th session of the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization. 

The meeting would study the revision 
of provisions concerning ionising radiations 
contained in the Model Code of Safety 
Regulations for Industrial Hstablishments 
for the Guidance of Governments and 
Industry. The Model Code was published 
in 1949. Its revision has become indispen- 
sable because of the fresh knowledge since 
acquired on the biological as well as on the 
technical level. 

The recommendations contained in the 
Model Code do not go beyond establishing 
certain standards in general terms, and give 
no indication of the practical measures by 
which these standards may be attained. 

It is therefore considered to be of the 
greatest importance to put at the disposal 
of governments and industry and all other 
interested circles illustrated codes of prac- 
tice which would provide the indispensable 
explanatory data needed for a solution of 
the main problems arising in protection 
against radiation. 

The codes envisaged would be three in 
number: the first would deal with those 
basic principles of protection against radia- 
tion which are common to all application of 
nuclear techniques; the two others would 
deal with two relatively common uses of 
radiations—radiography by the use of 
x-rays and gamma rays, and the application 
of luminous compounds. 

Finally, the experts will review the work 
already undertaken by the ILO in the field 
of protection of workers against radiation 
and the program of future action which has 
been drawn up by the ILO. 

The Governing Body fixed at $7,855,000 
the ILO budget for 1958. This budget will 


have to be approved by the International 
Labour Conference in June. The budget for 
1957 was $7,617,000. 

The Governing Body took note of a 
report by its technical assistance committee 
reviewing ILO operational activities during 
1956 and outlining the program for 1957. 

It fixed the agenda of several ILO meet- 
ings to be held shortly and examined the 
results of recent meetings. 

Examining the report of the Ad Hoc 
Meeting on Civil Aviation held last Novem- 
ber, the Governing Body decided to trans- 
mit the record of proceedings of that 
session to governments with the request 
that the document be communicated to 
employers’ and workers’ organizations con- 
cerned. 

The governments are invited to transmit 
to the ILO their own observations as well 
as those of organizations concerned. 

On the other hand, the Governing Body 
asked the Director-General to study, on the 
basis of replies received up to the autumn 
session of the Governing Body, the pos- 
sibility of convening a tripartite meeting on 
civil aviation. The meeting would be com- 
posed of government, worker and employer 
representatives. The bipartite meeting of 
last November was composed of represen- 
tatives of air companies and airline per- 
sonnel only. 

During the current session, the Governing 
Body also adopted a series of conclusions 
with regard te complaints of violation of 
trade union rights, approved a program of 
action to improve labour-management rela- 
tions and decided to call during the year 
a meeting of experts on workers’ education. 


Violations of Trade Union Rights 


In approving the 25th report of the 
Committee on Freedom of Association with 
regard to complaints of violation of trade 
union rights in various parts of the world, 
the Governing Body decided that certain 
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allegations against the governments of 
Greece, Peru, the United States and the 
United Kingdom (in respect of Jamaica) 
did not call for further examination. 

With regard to Argentina, the Governing 
Body expressed its satisfaction at the 
measures taken by the Argentine govern- 
ment with a view to restoring fully freedom 
of association and to ensuring full observ- 
ance of trade union rights. 

In the case of the Dominican Republic, 
the Governing Body dealt with allegations 
relating to the right to strike, and requested 
the government to examine further certain 
regulations contained in the Labour Code 
in the light of international labour conven- 
tions ratified by the Dominican Republic. 

In the case of Spain, the Governing Body 
did not accept the preliminary objections 
put forward by the Spanish Government as 
to the irreceivability of the complaint of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions on the ground that this 
organization was not qualified to make it, 
and as to the lack of competence of the 
Committee on Freedom of Association on 
the ground of res judicata. 

As regards Cyprus, the Governing Body 
decided that allegations relating to the 
state of emergency, protests against the 
deportation of Archbishop Makarios and 
other political matters did not call for 
further examination. It also decided that no 
further examination was called for in 
respect of certain other allegations, but 
drew the attention of the United Kingdom 
government to the importance attached by 
the ILO to the principle of freedom of 
trade union meetings, and to the right of 
all detained persons to receive a fair trial 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The Governing Body also requested the 
United Kingdom government to submit 
further observations with respect to allega- 
tions relating to abrogation of the right to 
strike and powers to control employment. 

Allegations against Hungary related to 
the arrest of certain members of workers’ 
councils. The Governing Body “reaffirmed 
the importance which it has always attached 
to a prompt and fair trial by an independ- 
ent and impartial judiciary in all cases, 
including cases in which trade unionists are 
charged with political or criminal offences 
which the government considers have no 
relation to their trade union functions”. 

It declared that these principles are fully 
applicable to the arrest of members of 
workers’ councils by the Hungarian 
authorities. 

The Governing Body adopted a resolu- 
tion on Hungary, submitted by the 
Workers’ group, that states that the 
Governing Body considers that the Hun- 
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garian authorities have failed to provide 
evidence of their willingness to take into 
account the recommendations formulated 
by the Governing Body at its 133rd session 
with a view to ensuring full freedom and 
independence for the Hungarian trade 
unions, and notes with concern the refusal 
of the Hungarian authorities to allow the 
United Nations to make an on-the-spot 
investigation of the situation. 

The Governing Body calls on the United 
Nations to make renewed efforts to induce 
the Hungarian authorities to respect the 
General Assembly resolution concerning the 
possibility of conducting an on-the-spot 
investigation, confirms the ILO’s desire to 
be closely associated with any action the 
United Nations may take regarding such 
an investigation, and calls on memb 
states to support all efforts to promote the 
fullest respect for freedom of association 
and other civil and human rights in Hun- 
gary. 

Labour-Management Relations 

The Governing Body adopted the broad 
lines of future ILO action in the field of 
labour-management relations. The program 
covers research studies and reports to be 
undertaken by the ILO secretariat as well 
as direct ILO technical assistance in the 
field to be given to such countries as 
request it. 

Measures envisaged include: 

—the sending of experts to assist govern- 
ments in drafting legislation to provide for 
freedom of association, collective bargain- 
ing, conciliation and arbitration of disputes 
and any other matters which may con- 
tribute to sound and orderly labour- 
management relations; 

—experts to assist in setting up the 
administrative machinery for establishing 
labour-management relations programs; 

—fellowships to government administra- 
tors for study of law and practice in this 
field in other countries; 

—sending teams of management and 
trade union leaders from countries with 
wide experience in labour-management rela- 
tions to discuss with management and 
labour leaders in countries with less 
experience their labour-management rela- 
tions problems and to help them to work 
out suitable approaches to them; 

—in reverse, the granting of fellowships 
to teams of top management and top-grade 
union leaders from countries with less 
experience to study the approaches to 
labour-management relations in countries 
where the basis for sound relations has been 
established for some time; 

—the organization of seminars and train- 
ing conferences on a national or regional 
scale. 


The publication of a series of practical 
and simplified manuals for the guidance of 
governments, or of worker or employer 
groups in countries now beginning to indus- 
trialize, is also planned, together with a 
series of individual plant studies covering 


a wide range of industries in both advanced 
and developing countries. 

The Governing Body also decided to 
convene, during the course of the year, a 
meeting of experts on workers’ education. 


Labour's Gains in 1956 Modest; 
but Year Best One Yet—Morse 


Employment up and unemployment at low level in most countries that 
report to ILO. Productivity and real wages average slightly higher 


Labour made modest gains in 1956 com- 
pared with the impressive advances of 
earlier years, reports David A. Morse, 
Director-General of the International 
Labour Organization. But, he adds, these 
gains were general enough to make 1956 
the best year yet in Labour’s history. 


In most countries reporting to the ILO, 
employment was up and unemployment 
stood at low levels. Productivity and real 
wages, on the average, were slightly higher, 
and protection afforded by social security 
schemes was more generally available and 
more liberal than before. 


The ILO review is based primarily on 
official statistics transmitted by member 
governments to ILO headquarters at 
Geneva or appearing in national publica- 
tions. The data relate in most cases to a 
period late in 1956 compared with the same 
period of 1955. 


“Only a world which has grown accus- 
tomed to substantial gains year after year 
could regard 1956 as disappointing,” he said. 
Nevertheless, he warned that the outlook 
at year’s end was clouded by a number of 
unfavourable circumstances. 


After several years of price stability, the 
threat of monetary inflation hung over 
most of the world, and industrial disputes— 
which had established a postwar low in 
1954—-were trending upward. Unemployment 
and poverty persisted in some areas. 


Director-General Morse said _ statistics 
show that the greatest price increases were 
recorded in Asia and Latin America, 
although price increases were also general 
throughout Western Europe, North America 
and Oceania. A number of the governments 
of Eastern Europe have each year lowered 
the official prices of selected consumer 
items by official decree; such reductions 
were less evident in 1956, however, than 
in other recent years. 


While wages rose slightly more rapidly 
than prices in most countries, a number of 
countries reported falls in real wages during 
1956. 

There was a growing tendency towards 
shortening the legal or normal working 
week, particularly in North America and in 
Western and Eastern Europe. In certain 
countries with full employment, the im- 
mediate effect was to raise gross weekly 
earnings because of interest in maintaining 
previous work schedules, even when this 
involved increased overtime payments. 

The workers’ level of living was also 
augmented by increased and extended social 
benefits in many countries. 

Productivity continued to increase, but 
at a slightly lower pace than in 1955. 

Information regarding industrial injuries 
received so far by the ILO suggests that 
the low accident rates of 1955 continued 
during 1956, although injury rates in coal 
mining seemed higher. 

Labour disputes rose due to a variety of 
reasons, among them inflation, workers’ 
demands for a greater share of industrial 
prosperity, and political unrest. 

ILO statisticians estimate that total man- 
days lost through work stoppages in 1956 
to be about one-sixth greater than in 1955, 


Various measures of employment trends 
are available, some covering all branches 
of employment, some excluding agriculture 
and some limited to the manufacturing 
industry. Using the broadest indicator avail- 
able for each country, 19 of the 23 countries 
reporting recent data showed increases in 
employment over 1955 levels. 

In the United States there was an 
increase of about 1 per cent in the general 
level of employment, and almost 2 per cent 
in manufacturing employment, while unem- 
ployment tended to be slightly higher than 


(Continued on page 481) 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Labour-management co-operation at the 
John Labatt Company in London, Ontario, 


is a blend of “formal” labour-manage- 
ment committee organization and informal 
day-to-day management-union consultation. 
Both company and union realize that 
successful operation and efficient production 
require mutual employer-employee under- 
standing, trust and respect. 

The program of consultation at Labatt’s 
began with a joint negotiation and con- 
sultative committee organized by a former 
vice-president of the company. This group’s 
discussions covered a variety of matters 
concerning union and management. The 
principal idea behind these meetings was 
to give those responsible for negotiating a 
chance to know one another better without 
being under the pressures of collective bar- 
gaining. The current joint consultative 
committee at Labatt’s descends directly 
from these earlier meetings. 

Today there is a separate joint committee 
within each operating department of the 
brewery, and a top level union-management 
committee discusses company-wide matters. 
This committee is made up of the Produc- 
tion Manager and the department superin- 
tendents as management representatives, 
and the union President and five labour 
representatives. The Personnel Manager is 
secretary of the committee. 

Discussions in the committee are broad 
and cover a wide range of topics. They do 
not in any way infringe on the established 
grievance procedure, but situations that 
might develop into grievances are some- 
times spotted at an early stage and 
adjusted. 

Basic to an understanding of the signi- 
ficance of union-management co-operation 
at Labatt’s are these facts: first, the union 
(Local 1, National Brewery Workers’ 
Union, CLC) was the first brewery local 
to be organized in Canada; and, second, 
Labatt’s have recognized the rights of their 
employees to organize in a union of their 
own choice for almost 50 years. This con- 
tinuous history of union-management rela- 
tionships has created a solid foundation for 
teamwork and co-operation. 

Personnel Manager Lloyd Leeming, com- 
menting on the committee’s work, and the 
need for labour-management consultation, 
said: “For many years the labour-manage- 
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ment committee has realized the vital role 
that each employee of the company plays 
in the success of the company’s operations. 

“To enable each employee to fulfil this 
role to the best of his or her ability, every 
effort is made to keep employees fully 
informed on the affairs of the company 
and, at the same time, provide employees 
with an opportunity to pass along their 
suggestions and ideas about the company 
to management. 

“One of the most successful ways we 
have found to keep employees informed 
and to hear about their ideas is by holding 
regular meetings with the employees and 
with their representatives.” 

Speaking for the union, President P. J. 
Hurrell said: “Labour trouble develops 
when labour and management make no 
effort to offset minor differences before 
they can grow. Regular meetings (other 
than bargaining) provide an_ excellent 
opportunity for management and labour to 
meet and know each other. Mutual trust 
is essential if both groups are to work as 
a team and get the maximum reward from 
their efforts.” 

* * 

Plans are currently going ahead for the 
7th edition of “Operation Safety Week” in 
the British Columbia lumber industry. This 
promotion is a joint labour-management- 
government affair, designed to focus atten- 
tion on the need for maximum safety in the 
extensive British Columbia forests products 
industry. 

The program is under the direction of the 
Joint Committee, Forest Products Safety 
Week, which is “a voluntary labour-manage- 
ment-government organization united by 
mutual consent in a common effort to 
promote the elimination of accidents and 
to foster safer working conditions in the 
industry.” 

The committee has three specific aims: 


1. To promote an industry-wide safety 
week. 


2. To demonstrate that accidents can be. 
prevented by means of sincere interest and 
determined action. 


3. To permanently establish a higher 
standard of accident prevention perform-: 
ance in the industry. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during February. The Board 
issued ten certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and granted one application for 
revocation of certification. During the 
month the Board received eight applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Bicroft 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont. 
(iiGeetebi p.6175); 

2. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 


employees of Faraday Uranium Mines 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont. (L.G., March, 
p. 310). 


3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Ind., Local 1845, on behalf of a unit 
of freight handlers employed by the 
Eastern Stevedoring Company Limited in 
the loading and unloading of coastwise 
vessels at the Port of Montreal (L.G., 
Jan., p. 60). 

4, Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of West- 
mount Moving and Warehousing Limited, 
operating in and out of Montreal (L.G., 
March, p. 310). 

5. International Association of Machi- 
nists, Local 1522, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont. (L.G., Feb., 
p. 176). 

6. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists and Proprietors’ International 
Union of America, on behalf of a unit of 
barbers employed by Canadian National 
Hotels Limited in the Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa (L.G., Feb., p. 176). 

7. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Greyhawk Uranium Mines, 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont. (L.G., Feb., p. 176). 

8. International Union of United Brew- 
ery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 


Labour Relations Board 


tillery Workers of America, Grain Workers 
Local No. 333, on behalf of a unit of 
elevator department employees employed 
by the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool at Van- 
couver (L.G., March, p. 310). 

9. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit 
of galley personnel employed aboard ves- 
sels operated by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service (L.G., March, p. 310). 

10. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 504, on 
behalf of a unit of deepsea longshoremen 
employed in the Victoria, B.C., district by 
Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited, 
and Western Stevedoring Company Lim- 
ited, as represented by the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia (L.G., 
March, p. 310). 


Application for Revocation 
of Certification Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting EKmilien 
Beaulieu, ef al, applicants, and the St. 
Maurice District Radio Employees’ Union, 
respondent, and the Shawinigan Falls 
Broadcasting Company, Ltd., Shawinigan 
Falls, Que., respondent (L.G., March, p. 
311). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, Local 64, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of the New- 
foundland Broadcasting Co. Ltd., St. John’s, 
Nfld. (Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

2. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 424, on behalf of a unit 
of electrical mechanics and electronic tech- 
nicians employed by Canadian Pacific Air 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 
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Lines, Limited, at Edmonton (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Niagara Television 
Limited, Hamilton (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers employed by Can- 
Met Explorations Limited, Township 144, 
District of Algoma, Ontario (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 1502, on behalf 
of a unit of transportation inspectors 
employed by the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission (Investigating Officer: B. H. 
Hardie). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations.Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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6. Cold Storage, Grain Workers and 
General Maintenance Union, Local No. 1, 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, NS., 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 
National Harbours Board (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

7. Warehousemen and  Mi*iscellaneous 
Drivers, Local Union 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Hill 
the Mover (Canada) Limited operating in 
and out of Toronto (Investigating Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 


8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of deckhands employed aboard the 
M.V. Burnaco by the Boom Chain Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Moose Jaw, 
and Local 201, Flour and Cereal Workers 
Division, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

2. Eastern Air Lines, Inc. (Traffic Depart- 
ment) and International Association of 
Machinists (Conciliation Officer: R. Tré- 
panier). 

3. Western Canada Greyhound Lines 
Limited, Calgary, and Local 1374, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Saskatoon, 
and Local 342, Flour and Cereal Workers 
Division, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
(L.G., March, p. 312). 

2. National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane) 
{L.G., March, p. 312). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in January to deal with 
matters in dispute between Radio Saguenay 
Limited (Station CKRS), Jonquiere, Que., 
and the National Association of Broadcast 


Employees and Technicians (L.G., March, 
p. 312) was fully constituted in February 
with the appointment of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Edouard Tellier, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Tellier was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Eugene Lacasse, Montreal, and Robert 
Auclair, Arvida, Que., who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 

1. Railway Express Agency, Inc., New 
York, U.S.A., and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees (L.G., 
Jan., p. 63). 


2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild (Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild) (L.G., 
March, p. 312). 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
(L.G., March, p. 312). 


Disputes Not Settled Following Board Procedure 
1. Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Com- 

pany Limited and St. Maurice Radio 

Employees Union (L.G., Feb., p. 177). 

2. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ International Union (L.G., 
March, p. 312). In February, the Minister 
appointed Eric G. Taylor, Toronto, to 
mediate the dispute and a settlement was 
announced in the latter part of the month. 


1956 Wage Increases in N.Y. State Average 10.4 Cents 


Wage increases averaged 104 cents an 
hour in 626 collective bargaining settle- 
ments reached in New York state from July 
to December 1956, according to a summary 
recently published by the state Department 
of Labor. This compares with an average 
increase of 8.4 cents an hour in 644 settle- 
ments made during the same period in 1985. 

Of the 1956 agreements, 3 per cent pro- 
vided no general wage increase, the average 
for all the other settlements being 10.5 
cents increase. Changes in fringe benefits 
occurred in 70 per cent of the July to 
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December contracts; 40 per cent established 
new, or modified existing, health and wel- 
fare plans; and a sixth of them included 
changes in pension plans. 

More liberal paid vacation provisions 
were included in 179 of the 626 agreements. 
In 22 contracts, three weeks’ vacation are 
allowed after periods of service varying 
from three to 20 years—usually 10 or 12 
years. A vacation of four weeks is provided 
for in 11 agreements—generally after 20 or 
25 years’ service, but in one case after only 
five years. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Collective Agreements in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, 1956 


Significant changes in agreements negotiated during past four years 
are: further reduction in working time and increase in length of paid 
vacations, in number of paid statutory holidays, and in premium pay 


Labour-management negotiations through- 
out the manufacturing industries over the 
past four years have resulted in marked 
changes in the over-all picture of collective 
agreements. Bargained in the atmosphere 
of a buoyant economy, the changes almost 
without exception brought better working 
conditions for the Canadian worker. 

The significant non-wage changes that 
have affected the Canadian manufacturing 
agreements since 1952, changes which seem 
likely to have a further effect on collective 
bargaining in Canada, are a further reduc- 
tion in working time, an increase in the 
length of paid vacations, an increase in the 
number of paid statutory holidays, an 
increase in rates of pay for work on 
unscheduled days. There has also been a 
strengthening of union security, as illus- 
trated by the greater number of union shop 
and compulsory check-off provisions. Fin- 
ally, a lengthening in the term of agree- 
ments is also noted. 


Duration of Agreements 


Agreements are now most frequently 
negotiated for two-year periods*. In the 
1953 study the great majority of agree- 
ments were for a duration of one-year. 
In the present study the proportion of one- 
year agreements had dropped to four out 
of ten. Moreover, the 1956 study suggests 
that the two-year agreements cover indus- 
trial units of small and medium sizes as 
well as bargaining units of a thousand or 
more employees. The increase in the num- 
ber of two-year agreements is no doubt 
related to the promising prospects which 
the Canadian economy has offered during 
recent years and to a desire to induce 
a greater degree of stability to labour- 
management relations. 


Working Time 
Other changes of importance have 
affected clauses referring to working time. 


i *Most of these two-year agreements provide wage 
increases in both years. For further information 
on this subject, see Lasour Gazerre, March, page 
337. 
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The Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour has surveyed 
the main provisions of 458 contracts, 
covering 308,500 workers, selected from 
the more than 3,000 labour contracts in 
the manufacturing industries presently on 
file in the Branch. A previous study of 
this nature, published in 1953, covered 
selected agreements in effect in 1952 
(L.G. 1953, p. 221). In the present study, 
a distribution of the agreements analyzed 
is shown by industry in Table 1, by 


region in Table 2, by size of bargaining 
unit in Table 3, by union affiliation in 
Table 4 and by employer unit in Table 5. 


Table 6 shows the frequency of the 
various items such as term of agreement, 
form of union security, working time, 
statutory holidays, etc. In this article 
the frequency of the main provisions of 
Table 6 are compared with those of a 
similar table in the 1953 study. The 
accompanying chart illustrates the major 
changes between the two studies. 


Whether the clauses examined refer to 
daily hours, weekly hours or the number 
of working days in the week, a reduction 
of the working time is evident. For exam- 
ple, in 1956 three-quarters of the workers 
were on an eight-hour day, compared with 
little more than one half in 1952. In 1956 
seven out of ten workers were covered by 
a 40-hour week, while in 1952, the number 
was four out of ten. Finally, the five-day 
week clause now covers eight workers out 
of ten—against six in 1952. The study also 
suggests that these changes have taken 
place in bargaining units of all sizes. 


Saturday and Sunday Work 


With the reduction of the working time, 
more attention is being paid in the agree- 
ments to work performed at premium rates 
of pay. For example, with the introduction 
of the five-day week in a greater number 
of firms, work performed on Saturdays (or 
on an alternative sixth day in the week) 
is more frequently subject to a premium 
pay clause. A comparison of the 1952 and 
1956 figures illustrates this statement: in 
1956, five workers out of ten were entitled 
under the contract to time and a half for 


MAJOR CHANGES IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN THE 


TERM OF 
AGREEMENTS 


DAILY HOURS 


WEEKLY HOURS 


WORKING DAYS 


PREMIUM PAY 
SATURDAY 


PREMIUM PAY 
SUNDAY 


PREMIUM PAY 
PAID HOLIDAYS 


PAID STATUTORY 
HOLIDAYS 


PAID VACATIONS 


CLOSED SHOP 


UNION SHOP 


COMPULSORY 
CHECK-OFF 


VOLUNTARY 
CHECK-OFF 


MAINTENANCE 
OF MEMBERSHIP 


601 =1eED > 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1952-1956 


GRRE 1956 


Per Cent of Agreements 
ITEMS we 
One year 
Two years 
8 hours or fess 
40 hours or less 


5 days or Jess 


Time and a half 


Double time 


Holiday pay plus 
time and a half 


8 days or more 


Maximum of 
2 weeks or less 


Maximum of more 
than two weeks 


Closed shop 


Some form of 
union shop 


Some form of 


Si compulsory check-off 


Voluntary 
check-off 


Maintenance of 
membership 
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TABLE 1—AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS COVERED BY INDUSTRY 


Foods and beverages..... 
Tobacco ard its products 
Rubber products......... 
Leather products. . 
Primary textile produc 
Clothing: ohuecsuase ce 
Wood: products ii wecwrstetretaterristauvleiers oe B sins eine wofeaeiicre ss 
Pulp and paper producus..... .....- Me RAOGR ee: Cope 
Printing and publishing, 6. pemmicsctaee ences esis) steels dvisie' siete 
fron and ‘Stéer products’ .5.s:0.c.0steies esate sictelete sista sveriatalain states 
Primary iron and. Steelic s.ccmicaesite)<c ald iene sheet 
Machinery a...) css ons dens teenies octeo se agcarewe telens 
Sheet metal. .J.:s:cveptiidhcnumbleineligiers eseteceaelais tue a atett sre 
Agricultural implementsnaeraieiats. «osc. spis ccs creistere' es 
Other iton and sted). ) cess ack ane gee rae tence 
Transportationequipment...,); dese «aston enieres senlele cee ieie cis 
Airoraft.and partici, Oo. wer tenes a aks cera s 2 eee 
Motor vehicles and parts ci cliccwisis.« 6. hatre Ma ctataleioh does 
Railroad rolling stocliayn selena se os ees area eres eialeiats 
Shipbuilding... fs oaeasSopeule sicwova cle ere Male o Aeterna > 
Other transportation equipment..............00eee08- 
Non-ferrous ‘metal products}ic0 seas «yen cee eicloetae a 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................e.++e0eee- 
Non-metallic mineral products..................-2200seee: 
Products of petroleum and coal...........-..-eseceesveees 
‘Chemical producta: tsh.. a2 saison nade aie es ete be wales 
Other manufacturing Senior etenn ic aac e a’ cee 


Pee eee errr meet eeereresreseee 


Penne eee eer wer erere 


Smee ewes eee eereneeene 


eee eee ee eee eee eee ee) 


Agreements Workers 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
63 14 29,300 10 
5 1 3,300 1 
9 2 7,400 3 
16 3 3,000 1 
26 6 16, 100 5 
29 7 26,300 8 
31 if 25,300 8 
34 vg 15,400 5 
27 6 6,300 2 
75 17 48, 200 16 
9 2 20,000 6 
17 4 6, 500 2 
17 4 7,300 3 
4 1 6,400 2 
28 6 8,000 3 
52 ll 59, 500 19 
8 2 15, 800 5 
18 4 28,000 9 
8 2 4,600 I 
ll 4 7,400 3 
7 1 3,700 1 
16 3 22,800 7 
24 5 26, 800 8 
17 4 4,800 2 
rf 1 3, 600 ¥ 
18 4 7,500 i 
9 2 2,900 1 
458 100.0 308, 500 100.0 


Saturday work—against only three in 1952. 
Also, the proportion’ of workers covered by 
agreements with special provision for 
Saturday work has increased to seven out 
of ten in the present survey compared with 
five out of ten in 1952. 


Moreover, as far as Sunday work is 
concerned, there has been a significant 
swing from provisions for time and one-half 
to double time. In 1956, five workers out of 
ten were under contracts paying double 
time for Sunday work (or seventh day) as 
against two in 1952. 


Work on Paid Holidays 


Regarding work performed on paid holi- 
days, it is indicated that there is a swing 
from holiday pay plus straight time 
to holiday pay plus time and a half. 
Double time in addition to holiday pay is 
also to be found more frequently but is 
still the exception. 


TABLE 2—AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS 
COVERED BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIS- 


TRIBUTION 
Agreements Workers 
Regions 

No. % No % 
Maritimes.......... 35 8 14,600 5 
Quebea.).s.5.cacudtan 122 27 86,300 28 
Ontario<cnsse neces 193 42 140, 500 45 
PATITIER Os ae eee 48 10 10, 400 3 
British Columbia... 53 12 38, 900 13 
More than one...... 7 a! 17,800 6 

Dotalsjeweearsce 458 | 100.0 | 308,500 | 100.0 


There has also been a noticeable increase 
in the number of workers covered by clauses 
providing for time and a half for work 
performed for a certain number of hours 
after standard daily or weekly hours and 
for a higher rate thereafter; the study sug- 
gests that since 1952 some industrial units 
of a larger size have included this clause 
in their agreements. 


Statutory Holidays and Vacations 


Clauses providing for leisure time, 12.e., 
paid statutory holidays and paid vacations, 
have also been subject to important 
changes. First, according to the 1956 study, 
agreements with no- provision for paid 
statutory holidays have almost disappeared. 
Second, clauses providing for eight or more 
paid statutory holidays are now much more 
frequent than they were in 1952. Seven 


TABLE 3—AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS 
COVERED BY SIZE OF BARGAINING 


UNIT 
Agreements Workers 
Size 

No. % No. % 
Under 508 youd. 51 11 1,300 — 
50 and under 100..... 69 15 5,000 2 
100 and under 300.... 122 27 22,200 if 
300 and under 500.... 79 Vs 29,900 10 
500 and under 1,000. . 62 13 43,900 14 
1,000 and under 2,500. 54 12 79,200 26 
2,500 and under 5,000. 9 2 33,600 11 
5,000 and over....... 12 3 93, 400 30 

Totalsttcsa.c5e 458 100.0 | 308,500 100.0 


TABLE 4—AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS COVERED BY UNION AFFILIATION 


Affiliation 


American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations/Canadian Labour Congress............... 


Canadian Labour Congress only.............-...eceeeeeee 


American Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial 
reanizA tious sOnL wy emene naa: kicditenicinelys vs%e%ik Sb oud 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour............ 
Independent international unions..................00eeeees 


Independent national and regiona] unions.................. 


out of ten workers now have eight or 
more paid holidays compared with four out 
of ten in 1952. ; 


More liberal paid vacation plans are also 
indicated. There has been a swing from a 
maximum of two weeks to a maximum of 
three or four weeks. The proportion of 
agreements providing annual vacations of 
more than two weeks has advanced from 
one-third to two-thirds. 


Union Security 


The 1956 study suggests that a strength- 
ening of union security has taken place in 
the Canadian manufacturing industries 
since 1952. For example, the total number 
of workers covered by some union security 
provision has increased by about one-fifth 
since 1952. Moreover, twice as many 
workers are covered by some form of union 
shop clause in 1956 as in 1952: four out of 
ten workers against two. 


It shows also that there has been a 
marked increase in the number of workers 
covered by some form of compulsory 


TABLE 5—-AGREEMENTS AND WORKERS 
COVERED BY EMPLOYER UNIT 


Agreements Workers 


No. % No. % 


Employer Unit 


Association of em- 
DIOMETS eit Fos ants 34 (8 35, 300 12 

Number of employ- 
ers each sign iden- 
tical agreement 
where existence of 
an employers’ as- 
sociation is not 
indicated......... 27 6 25, 600 8 

One employer but 
agreement cover- 
ing more than one 


establishment..... 42 9 77,800 25 
One employer for one 
establishment..... 355 78 169, 800 55 
EROLEIB cco: vas 458 | 100.0 | 308,500} 100.0 


Agreements Workers 
"Number | PerCent | Number , Per Cent — 
332 73 209, 900 68 
24 5 7,300 2 
6 1 2,300 1 

38 8 32,700 11 
17 4 27,900 9 
13 3 7,000 2 
28 6 21,400 7 
458 100.0 308, 500 100.0 


check-off clause—five workers out of ten 
are now covered by this type of clause, 
against three in 1952. On the other hand, 
there has been a decline in the frequency 
of voluntary check-off clauses. 


In 1956 as in 1952, it is still the excep- 
tional case where the worker is required 
to be a union member before he is hired, 
i.e., the closed shop; the frequency of the 
maintenance of membership clauses hag 
also remained unchanged. 


Guaranteed Earnings 


A new form of guaranteed earnings is 
indicated by the 1956 study: the “Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefit”}. Eleven 
per cent of the workers are covered by 
a SUB clause and three per cent of the 
agreements have such a provision. The dis- 
parity between these figures suggests that 
the SUB clauses are to be found in agree- 
ments covering large industrial units. 


Seniority, Grievance Procedure 


The 1956 study also indicates that since 
1952 the frequency of several clauses has 
remained unchanged. For example, regard- 
ing seniority, both studies indicate that the 
most popular plan, in terms of workers 
covered, combines plant and departmental 
seniority; both studies show that for 90 
per cent of the workers, their position on 
a list of employees arranged according to 
length of service influences the likelihood 
of their being laid off, re-hired or pro- 
moted. 


These studies also show that practically 
all agreements include grievance procedures. 


tA Supplemental Unemployment Benefit clause 
usually provides for the payment of benefits—out 
of a jointly or employer financed fund—in case of 
unemployment. This supplemental benefit is paid 
in addition to the benefits provided for under the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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TABLE 6—SELECTED PROVISIONS FROM AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 


Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions innaesbal Selaqrepes cane as Pa eet Ge 
er Cen er Cen 
Number of Total Number of Total 
Term of Posh eae 
ed e BOL Year. cccssctosisacsdwisiec veeae dsieaalaeiecs eats Yall ll A ory seit OU Uieallen IESE ep ORACoE, 
RC) See Barn SOccenpeMeaeEa neon JotGN SAUaCaaaOO ORC 178 39 76,300 25 
More anes I but less than:2'years’on..s.cecsees sence 32 7 16, 200 5 
DV OATB ie iso pete tte oe ieee ete Sta eae ee as 207 45 161, 100 52 
More than 2 years but less than 3 years............... 8 2 26,300 9 
B VOATH sccuy.scste ete e Mutsielsisislocie(s sie nemeceeet eure nate 24 5 12,700 4 
More PHAN 8 VATS iin ceswcle stron cys core heecleers Gabe aoa 7 2 15, 600 5 
Renewal: 
Year to year, subject to notice............cccssccceses 378 83 231, 200 75 
Specified period, subject to notice..................06- 29 6 17,100 6 
Indefinitely, subject to notice... .......... cess eeeeee 10 2 10,800 3 
Other. 5 seroc ac asthe cts seats emae seen nee eae 7 2 12,300 4 
INO PLOVIGION se o.c sc nverne ni clewsivn snp oeleleNeisieleoelemereaeeieG 34 4 37,100 12 
Worker Coverage: 
Non-office and oftce ii. tence. ehisiss train oloaitsuieise att 4 1 2,500 1 
INon-Off1GO: sas cese tamearite cca ok oneueee soleus eaecrens 359 78 267, 800 87 
OPO se icrass Soe orcas he oO ate 'o Ree seep TOR ORT: 11 2 5,500 2 
Specific crafts or occupationS............0cecerceeceees 54 12 18,400 6 
Professional and/or technical............-cceccceceses LU BL see AQO LTA, ASME. vie 
As specified in certification but not detailed in agree- 
WROWMG «circu cs tcicvendnviamam nae Sie enb tame pis Seis ile 23 5 12,200 4 
Other ide nha 5 les alee oa eee nis aleve o htte See el AU Msiviaters 3 1 7300. S| <BR. 
Not ;qpeCitied ica Ssvassstera sfereb is sre entee wins claranintals eee se 3 l 400) vppillk sae, Sees 
Union Security: 
Closed: Bhopesara ne acct s cakins Gomer ere ae cbse 38 8 26,900 9 
Union SHOD ion cnc a oon gis cae tne cciceete ears are eee 108 23 60, 400 20 


Modified union shop (compulsory membership for new 

employees only with maintenance of membership 

forothers) seoceaseenineae ones eateteien eee eke 56 12 41,500 13 
Modified union shop (compulsory membership for new 

employees without maintenance of membership 


for others) foc. artiietissc scr stan clevianscicn mee eemonees ily) 4 9,400 3 
Maintenance of membership for present and future 
union members pik 55 12 50,300 16 
Preferential hiring only : 12 3 5,900 2 
Other tes 3 1 3009 DL Aosetates Sette 
No provision 169 37 113,800 37 
Check-off: 
Compulsory for all employees combined with closed 
orful] anion'SHOD: tse ee. colds ace sinets Se Gee eee ai 42 9 35,900 12 
Compulsory for all employees without closed or full 
UNION SHOP ve cess eee elec ioe saeind daisabemer err ee 81 18 66, 700 22 
Compulsory for union members (no closed or union 
BOD) ee sscaciiace oa seers Wie mee eae ia eee. s 9 i) 5,100 1 
Voluntary and irrevocable during term of agreement... 99 22 70,700 23 
Voluntary-and revocables.nci-eecs essere cere cee 47 10 22,700 if 
Voluntary, revocability not mentioned................- 59 13 - 29,300 9 
Voluntary for old employees, compulsory for new 
OMPlOYCs 52 c 5 es stew eles eee as ahs anaes seen ees ake 21 4 38,900 13 
tHeEY: .s000 Wind saieisvojgie’olbis ale ln isin) (oleae atevels ieee a Mega Biers 10 2 2,7 tT 
No provision... .ccetanscsaneodes Cacaee sure eenaetr te. 90 20 36, 500 12 
Other Union Status Provisions: * 
Joint union-management job evaluation program...... 114 25 124,500 40 
Joint consultation on other matters..................-- 161 35 156, 800 51 
Union officials to have access to premises of employer. . 74 16 59,900 19 
Union to admit applicants for membership without 
undue restriction c:,, ccs skos Ee eileeinneien teeta oer: 38 8 27,800 9 
Union to have use of bulletin boards.................. 298 65 215,000 70 
INO Pro VISION he here ee one Tee ert as 57 12 13,300 4 
Daily Hours: 
Ape than 8 Wisi siecens este deistwaee sdape Menor ess 21 5 6, 200 2 
Aer ee in tie ah CPO OPER TSO IO ata ACO hy -baeh Onn 301 66 230, 100 75 
ve 8.and under Oeics eteriaceia octet tana e 29 6 23,700 8 
aia alafetas a sreinitieleietetsis'ere aie retrain eiarela(ourtelate ciate ache eeteietere eateyalc 35 8 13,300 4 
Over D sxcaiaacth ocemaatais sentir taccoiaee cence hae ee 15 3 3,600) Sol ccme sai cunene 
Varies with seasons, plants or occupations.............. 33 7 19,000 6 
Daily hours cannot be ascertained.................++. 16 3 7,900 3 
INO PLOVIsiON {eens cote seine ae eee ene Cece 8 2 4,800 2 
Weekly hours: 
BTR Orel OB Ais. APs late Bo de toe aeRO oe Re oe 18 4 6,100 2 
Ons Sieand: under 40 ins, cteccasictereclae celemekice ices 4 it 200! a eet nc ark coaster 
qi Odaiedelb vera wie nip 9 siaisisinis a(olew eine oovalete eaves Ota a elereinte ee ee 264 58 226,400 74 
Over 40'and under44:2320%.. 2c seer eee 39 8 29, 100 9 
Sialoje sieiaieis.dialebe oisigina oh eek O leouwaen abn ais apenas = 25 5 7,500 2 
Over 44 and wnder'48. cess cca eee a eee 37 8 12,700 4 
Kavclstn erase niet oe ars orawelyiea vente carer creante et eaten eter aere 21 5 , 900 2 
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TABLE 6—SELECTED PROVISIONS FROM AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 


Provisions 


Weekly hours: (Conel’d) 
Deal BE cp Nae aha afetesaielsididls Sib caieiajeigieicieraceRie settee 
Varies with seasons, plants or occupations. . 
ENO SD TOVASIONERMetelarerveiets aie cals ete oe lalegeius casi nedeanees 


Days Per Week: 
AES CLAN Oe tsrcte ois (cis af 8) </s als /dis1s 219.4. s00. 4 0's sca a. Weracaiese' ss 


(CHESS. Jac co dgg.ccQOACa Gn SEBOROSD Coe tne Cee eee 
Days per week cannot be ascertained................. 
INGIDEOVISIOU Asse CR ee siee eiele otis eicicic's aes clove th hearts « 


Paid Meal Periods: 


Rest Period: 
TORMINTLESONCE!A) GAY: atasa/s/. vllere a afew calor ba claydiereis sieve cine 
15 minutes once a day... 
10 minutes twice a day . 
15 minutes twice a day 
QUINER. . sbenbac age bir 


Overtime Rates: 

Time and one-half after standard hours per day only... . 
Time oa one-half after standard hours per day and per 
NI Per Tee ier mer ney tree laietevereidleia ey ains aces 
Time and one-half after standard hours per week only. . 
Time and one-half for work outside of designated 
SOO RNPHOULS Semen eines ee sialeielesis asus b.0i'b eis 
Time and one-half for specified number of hours, rate 
HaaelacrsDHORGAL LOA see ec cicic «.creteieis ieaateiare's stv tiels eaters 
Straight time for short period before overtime rate of 
5 ne and one-half is applicable...................+- 
ROL EPP rie Peres eee aia olele aolela edie is viel ejelele ota aie sivas vera nce 


Pay for Saturday or Alternative 6th Day: 
Time and one-half 


noon. Seer) eeeeee 


id 

Provisons vary with different sections or occupations . 
Work prohibited............ 
Compensatory time off 
Time and one-half for stipulated time and double time 

“ IGREZ US cnno jean Gon ghoooo Hg pRS DOS EDBOOOCUsese Te 
Other premium pay provisions...............++++++0+- 
INGHSDECIAN TO VASION. «.s)0:c/0i 010101 ahe s(o10:s,4/ere[0(0\sisisis\elaiersinielere 


Pay for Sunday or Alternative 7th day: 
PREGA ALOUE WAIT see eele close cro ssyclele's sis soled s adieis ote e rieneie 
GUO TELLS pace cisboyrielcle aietaieie esac sya, sister shata-eraiwieva's 
Moubletime and.one-half....3.6.cicieciseeasens ore necevecs 
Provisions vary with different sections or occupations. . 
Wor PrOhiDited ye occ sce cews + scene sees ceeenrne. 
Other premium pay provisions...............++0+++++- 
INDISPEC ILO VASION! cleiviae « a.c.csisis ereic sreiecersieie asiniere sansa 


Statutory Holidays Observed: 


DIOTIMBOLE Se... «ais. /eieie sie, o/elo'aig;e 
Varies for different employees. 
ENGR VISIT OMA TNE yap are e oN clalelelviarslstelelate sisters wae 


Paid Statutory Holidays: 
or less 


Agreements 
Per Cent 
Number of Total 

13 3 
29 6 
8 2 

Dy do. Pexvnioaeetrnae 
361 80 
32 7 
19 4 
19 4 

WF Wilcke ae 
9 2 
15 8 
14 3 
18 4 
21 5 
405 88 
13 3 
6 1 
117 26 
16 4 
25 5 
281 61 
121 26 
131 29 
24 5 
46 10 
93 20 
7 2 
24 5 
12 3 
167 37 
20 4 
16 4 
20 4 
8 2 
6 1 
5 1 
15 3 
9 2 
192 42 
135 29 
209 46 
4 1 
5 1 
3 1 
10 2 
92 20 
3 1 
14 3 
26 6 
36 8 
242 53 
119 26 
16 3 

PU BR OSD 
19 4 
10 2 
17 4 
29 § 
47 10 
243 53 
66 15 


Workers Covered 


Per Cent 
of Total 


Number 


14,300 
198, 600 
74, 100 


118, 800 
10,500 


27,100 


nore 


feo} 
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TABLE 6—SELECTED PROVISIONS FROM AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 


Provisions 


Paid Statutory Holidays: (Conel’d) 
Varies for different employees.............--e00eeeees 
No ProvVisiOn sive eis <0 st peels Sache Asleneetemcce ke 


Pay Rates for Unpaid Holidays Worked: 
Time atid) one-Half.....5,<slosictacu viaccess ete cist iets srietet 


Other icc Pas eae gh aoe chioileten ae ease eae ee oe ee 


Pay Rates for Paid Holidays Worked: 
Time andone-halisecs ccs acs re me sie ste aots ee eteieie one riee 


Triple'times 24 afaccee dosnt haere oon ae eee em eantee 
Compensatoryitime off a mci waiea leaned tenance 
Time and one-half and another day off with pay........ 
Boe time and another day off with pay............. 

WING ARRAS E ns Gn OFA VU OUOPL © CAnODED Bonnbhie oopscoc 


Paid Vacations:* 
Uniform plan—1 week 
After 1 year of service or less................2000: 
After other period of service...............ee0000 
Uniform plan—2 weeks 
After 1 year of service or less............20eee0ees 
After other period of service...............0ee000: 
Uniform plan—3 weeks 
After 1 year of service or less............00cee000: 
After other period of service.................0000- 
Graduated plan—1 week 
After 1 year'of service or less.....5.....0.s+cesrcnee 
After other period of service..............2ess000- 
Graduated plan—2 weeks 
After 1 year of service or less................2000- 
After 2 years'of-servicels. sates ocscpaececseeeers « 
After 3ivears of service. j02 5 ane oe hates since eae 
After’ &yyears/of Service iis oteds « sivntiaeme cae eee ae 
After Dp years’ Gf- services. :. 5 siswes seetaece totes as 
After more than 5 years of service................ 
Service requirements not stated.................. 
Graduated plan—3 weeks 
After 5 years of service............. 
After 10 years of service............ 
After 15 years’ of'service: << 3 5.5255. sacs tee see. 
After 20 years of Service. ..3.c.ecccesecacsecrses 
After more than 20 years of service 
After other period or service requirement not 
BtATedE Nee toss sincere tire cee encer oie eens 
Graduated plan—4 weeks 
After more than 20 and less than 25 years of service. 
After 25 years or more of service.................. 
Service requirement not stated................... 
No‘provision forivacation’.. is. asec os cams. taeetinoe 


Sick Leave With Pay: 
Specified period at full pay, cumulative............... 
Specified period at full pay, non-cumulative........... 
Unspecified period at full pay...............20ceceeeee 
At discretion of management..............--ceececee 
Other... Bc 5 ARP AeE pone catioaa sn ectene ee Gecerners 


Paid Leaves of Absence: * 
Death inthe tamaly.ecciecce asec sae ce teac ae eee 
Iilness in the family........ he 
Jury duty: or court WIthess:.....0s0vdensh ne ooudecaccen 
Other Fy. nasi DORE Bh ak ote See Ses koe esta Me eepenrmas 


Unpaid Leaves of Absence— Union 
Business and Military: * 
Extended leave for permanent union officers........ 
Limited leave for attendance at union meetings... 
Leave for military service 
ther: so: Me Rc osebentesaeace ade ee ee 
NO provisions sac cemences tunings eeem niece 


Other Unpaid Leaves of Absence: * 
Maternity leavet:.0@..s:tcb.cesne act eae eens 
Personal reasons yee suche | eee eee cae ae 
No provision 
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Agreements 
Per Cent 
Number of Total 

15 3 
12 3 
58 13 
23 5 
4 1 
6 1 
367 80 
23 5 
110 24 
183 40 
46 10 
4 1 
12 3 
6 1 
17 4 
57 12 
24 5 

Le silva Sobecoonenet 
27 6 
3 1 

Vel ha Ceeneaokadede 

teh tls. Aacchaste 
348 76 
14 3 
62 14 
46 10 
122 27 
14 3 
141 31 
4 al 
12 3 
6 1 
24 5 
204 45 
36 8 
21 5 
14 3 

2! bee. Olt. Seaeiare tears 
36 8 

Doe Woretchorele seme 
6 1 
19 4 
7 2 

Ze) | Wh oweeumepateettres 
5 i 
14 3 
411 90 
62 14 
6 1 
50 11 
18 4 
358 78 
147 32 
187 41 
75 16 
27 6 
181 40 
25 6 
246 54 
207 45 


Workers Covered 


Number 


2,300 
237, 006 


8,400 


174,700 
169,700 
67,600 
28,300 
79,600 


22,900 
206 , 800 
99,600 


Per Cent 
of Total 


Sona woos 


wo 
orn 
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TABLE 6—SELECTED PROVISIONS FROM AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 


2) Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions SS 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Number 1 of ‘Total Number | of Total 
Wage Differentials for Women: * 
Bvcraa la ys PIO VISION a2. 7s a roseiclo\afore\oicisinie lo sicis wie aisles oink or 47 10 51,700 17 
Lower hiring rate for women. a 85 19 55,500 18 
Special job classifications for women. 125 27 89,300 29 
Lower wage rates for women in same job classification 
gs) LOH ate we fore tetars ws os 508 Wege cic isisiattoo sls towel sie tae 54 12 34,200 11 
NED LO VISION cate att paie see bis uiersis aside Guecie paitcnglesiettiene 287 63 189, 100 61 
Method of Wage Payment: 
MAG MIT PA TATOS ONUYAE) hye sersierssc ctl aie sce Wetololel ain Cicwitsaieles 238 52 115,300 37 
Mpherttimie rates "Only cok. ac wise isc oie ew seaeiesriallesiee es 33 7 21,900 7 
Piece or commission rates only.............00. cece ee 3 1 500). od Wekviet aieeticaes 
Hourly’ and other time rates: .......0..c.cccu cues sewes 19 4 8,800 3 
Time and piece or commission rates.....-..........0-. 111 24 107,500 35 
Time rates with individual incentive Sede Sty asain avon 34 8 44,600 15 
Time rates with group incentive plan.. PP le ay 9 2 6,300 2 
PNW MAU OW ASIN Pte ajo iatascld iors  slaveVotel ejevas'rsvecaharelavetoravareveveTSiarere 11 2 3,600 1 
Individual Wage Adjustments: * 
INF EeURICLOASCS MR ele iekiyajciclaeyatete cis tals siejeisidis ain stdiees ees 24 5 14,900 5 
Automatic increase based on length of service.......... 51 11 60,600 20 
Automatic increase based on length of service and merit 31 7 24,100 8 
Ranges of rates provided but basis of adjustment not 
BSUANG CII Mt eee AS clare s ouctie bittas: coe Rare Saw mp 68 15 39,500 13 
Premium pay for hazardous work........ ue 3 1 1 OOOK FM SS eRe 38 
Premium pay for dirty or distateful work............. 29 6 24,600 8 
Provision for lower wage rates for handicapped workers 37 8 28,500 9 
Ra) Sines Neti a INS e ecics eieyovsie/arateterate erw'e 2 Slaysiaiarein cto da eae cca ics eentict: OOO Mm Milter eee sewer 
ENGeLO VASLOIL Te erate ors eiseiein el Slerclale erate t cleteie eralerereteleicloieinis 256 56 159,000 52 
General Wage Adjustments During Life of Agreement: * 
Reopening permitted at any time upon notice......... 4 if 2,100 1 
Reopening permitted at specified time or times........ 41 9 49,300 16 
Reopening clause based on cost of living changes........ 12 3 8,800 3 
Automatic cost of living escalator clause............... 46 10 47,600 15 
MOVCIVG Taaretotein eres wet els lero tee tie aicroi sila SMGE MIS s Soe sleialNve wt aaa's 14 3 22,300 7 
ENGIPLOVISION LOMADOVE sa yissscis Gere cee vice scsi t ease ees 347 76 204,500 66 


Shift Schedules and Differentials: 
Two-shift system, no differential..................... 6 1 Ae tO0 2 anes emetioeh ses 
Two-shift system, differential......................-. 40 9 16,600 5 
Three-shift system, no differential for any shift........ 5 1 2,800 1 
Three-shift system, equal differential for second and 


BREE SLL tert Vo yoicvaluic ne previa ea etels «ccs Se in vee os 52 11 53,200 17 
Three-shift system, higher differential for third than 
ROE SECON Cs init Hite peels Piscine shsaite wk sins eave wes 131 29 132, 400 43 
Shift work indicated but number of shifts not stated, 
OTM OKer Oslo meen aaj rience sreleeen eis cee f-elbe slates 14 3 3,200 1 
Shift work indicated but number of shifts not stated, 
with differential 101 22 48,600 16 
EN MOWASION tree ete Viel aleye Aviaiale wi s)eisioveis op 1s eieielece #10010 109 24 50,600 17 
Guaranteed Earnings (Weekly or More): 
Work or wages guaranteed for 20 weeks or more during 
PREM Ie ps «cya 5 sla sara Preveveianesivieiersis, miriere ister Tie » [lect cberdenee SOOM MP acs sams ool. 
Supplementary unemployment benefit plan............ 12 3 32,600 11 
ce or wages guaranteed for more than one week but , 
hesalolian' 20" Weeks $55..05.. vers cee bes dese ses satis sers 5 1 3,500 il 
Work or wages guaranteed for one week............... iy 4 16,200 5 
CRUDE > «compe BO nnd ROG GORE EIOE EET ieee ae ern uf 1 8,700 3 
INS. SBHGN 715 (0 a0 8 GN ean DOSER EDS DORIC te ace oer 416 91 246, 200 80 
Reporting Pay (Regular Work): 
EASA OL WOLK{OF PAY. ss scrcinicieoe vie e's Fieicierae is aevsiecoies 29 6 10,600 3 
PROUUBIOL WOLISOL PAY snijecies vies clone eciecis sia ae’e staan 180 40 161,000 52 
DETOUNS OL WOLKIOL DAY. sien aene slsclnedaccrece acisee clevele sivas 38 8 23,400 8 
DADOUTS OL WOE OL. PAYs se seh ajscias oidale cislvle vie.csidle wicie zines 28 6 33,700 11 
ONE EET ie lcre etre slaaioie ccc ole cicie alvinielssciays's w'ewlacales ll 2 6,000 2 
PE ARE PDIREE OTN. Paya or las ave etoloreieia/cWielo::=.s/ayayerete. 61 <ts)aisjeveberejess 172 38 73,800 24 
Call-in Pay: 
Minimum number of hours at straight time or over- 
time rate whichever is applicable.................: 129 28 104,300 34 
Minimum number of hours at straight time or actual 
hours worked at overtime rate, whichever is 
BECAUCL scart Des carcsiaip ok saw esas oe ent 40 9 34,300 11 
Time and one-half for minimum of 4 hours : 25 5 22,500 7 
Time and one-half for minimum of 3 hours... 21 5 22,200 7 
Time and one-half for minimum of 2 hours 21 5 8,500 3 
MOA eR I eo Ls oa ajc aa ale ie le tia nietats iavesesdi4 aiasape 1S ayatbinre ois 28 6 25,100 8 
UM EME ORV ASTON eM er eee octets ata) oes acm alae, eis el ealie ella» 08 194 42 91,500 30 
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TABLE 6—SELECTED PROVISIONS FROM AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 


Provisions 


Profit Sharing, ete.: 
Profit-sharing plan <c\cfeciap asters seleseis s1aisisteleiarsieaisiate sss 
Bonus planigc.. Ron. ne oer soc see crite oes aietooteee 


Severance Pay: 
Maximum of one week’Spay..........2sccsccerccccenes 
Maximum of more than one but not over two weeks’ pay 
Maximum of more than two weeks’ pay.............- 
Pay in liew of noticetof layotic. Alv.acessscsmae rence 
Others ete cctte mere isoe stelotelarstety ale atarepn Sinierereiaete sis eal 


Apprenticeship: 
2 VRALB Sa wicrasin a Sete aloes, Selo casa adeisetep inne + Mpreioea ee aS 
Over 2 but not more than 4 years................0006: 
Bi VORIB irarsicisists slatote Rateoseiaae taretasalelotelete sietsterete cia terste sisisios 
Varying lengths of apprenticeship................++++: 
Length of apprenticeship not specified 
No provisions.eee sc. oc cnecac bale whasionaien anieiumenereaies 


Seniority Unit: 
Unit riot: mbatied Ss csces cocina eeteereceiine tarts slerarete 
Within craft or occupation only.............2.eeee0ee 
Departmentss.caos ccs) cate ae ee on deoeeees 
Plant 55 sticks Ces ota. ecw catnied cucahee ee cea meas 
Craft or occupation and department.................. 
Craft or occupation, department and plant............. 
Craft or occupation and plant..............seessceees 
Departmentjand plantsaSa-7j.seeeceuiauene eens 
Department ‘and compatiy.sre sen oka s-c ela cetacimeaiiests 
Plant:and (company7. senio. techs conten oe temis aise 
OUbEr Avae Frases eee eee etcla ae teal iantots oveie eeteloreinas abs acarions 


Seniority Recognition: 
Inlayofis only Suge spac oats ah acca nbaas ieenaeion 
In promotionsjonly2ceen cation isnie gic etnies 
In rehiringionly Rac. asians ora ane hn eeeoei tesa 
In layoffs ‘and jpromotionsa: sj, tiaqc.s te Menlo. c eee oes 
Inlay offs and) rebiring. sicher sccecee coceine os cto cenee 
In promotions and rehiring...............- 
In layoffs, promotions and rehiring.. 
In choice of vacations and/or work.......... ar 
Layoffs and choice of vacations and/or work.......... 
Layofie promotions and choice of vacations and/or 
OTC WAS Meche apa meats Sk genes Ne Slate ua everetieleelsa oe 
Layoffs, rehiring and choice of vacations and/or work. . 
Layoffs, promotions, rehiring and choice of vacations 
and/or WORK PS, cocomak ae eoin cameos ate bent 
Other.. DEA OG e baa upon vor Dodge bcisdap Ape egeT Io 5555005 


Special Seniority Rights: * 
Union stewards and/or oOfficials..............00.eee eee 
Specified skilled employees...............0c.eeeeeeee 
Handicapped and disabled employees................. 
rides seniority unit for women.............0.2s00- 
IMGT: ciesaicke: = Sis teoWiereteh oni ave) ale eeeteletstetalaletsrsteve ateisie\eteleiexe'e,si2 


Safety: 

General safety statement only.............0..eeceeees 
Specific safety. rules listed... .. 0 ..2c.saccccvetecsse« 
Joint employer-union safety committee............... 
General safety statement and joint safety committee... 
General safety statement and union safety committee. . 
Specific safety rules and joint safety committee........ 
peeing safety rules and union safety committee........ 

OT sedis OMEN, Goeteee Mca See EER tices Sate otal 


Pensions: 
Pension plan, details not given..............eeeeeeeees 
Pension plan, employer-employee financed............. 
Pension plan, employer financed..............+ee+e00: 
Other #5 ich. csc ete meiciesio has mnie taveace teary Hee ee eine 
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Agreements 
Per Cent 
Number of Total 

Di a We ehrarfovateee ets cine 
21 5 

3 1 
434 94 

12 3 

VA tat ROE AR ce seiner 3 
10 2 

8 2 

9 2 
417 91 

5 1 

41 9 

35 8 

19 4 

60 13 
298 65 

67 15 

29 6 

65 14 

85 19 

16 4 

17 4 

12 3 
111 24 

Dw. as Dey halos 

2: APOE SSE Rare cee 

9 2 

43 9 

9 73 

5 1 

Zin! . ore sei aero 

7 2 

28 6 

3 1 
193 42 

7 2 

3 1 

4 1 

8 2 
134 29 

10 2 

45 9 
122 27 

53 12 

67 15 

26 6 

46 10 
260 57 
126 28 

19 4 

8 2 
125 27 

5 1 

11 2 

3 1 

2, Alivervgescneee eerovate aaa 
159 35 

62 14 

16 3 

17 4 

4 1 
359 78 


Workers Covered 


Number 


110, 900 
3,100 
27,200 


Per Cent 
of Total 


— 
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TABLE 6—SELECTED PROVISIONS FROM AGREEMENTS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1956 


(458 agreements, covering 308,500 workers) 
Sno has ee tet ee Se ee ae ee 2 eee 


- Agreements Workers Covered 
Provisions 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Numbers ce Total Number | of Total 
Group Insurance and Cash Benefits: * 
HEHOMMBETAN CO ne tN. close!ciesie o.e10)9)2 5 sjeleressie <leysjulatereae Bs 121 26 104, 700 34 
PA GeIMent INSUTANCO 4.0 be leccls. cia b.clere arc-s-0)s sisiie oie. q 75 16 63, 400 21 
Weekly accident and/or sickness cash benefits. . 116 25 97,400 32 
lan without details’... ccssstaescvsies seissedcec nesses 85 19 53,000 17 
No provision........ Bsa a ate tates  atoTs wre (rd. 0S avd Cates Tie 239 52 145; 300 47 
Group Hospitalization, Surgical and Medical Benefits: * 
Hospitalization benefits, employee only............... 3 1 1,400 1 
' Hospitalization benefits, employee and family........ 82 18 84,000 V¥s 
Surgical and/or medical care benefits, employee only . 14 3 8, 200 3 
Surgical and/or medical care benefits, employee and 

HELIN RS dig. sind GR BE OSES CR Sa ON Eee ae ee 105 23 92,400 30 
Plan without Catala pean scr cite oda ieee chica oe. 115 25 76,500 25 
Ba RIIOs VAS TOW te ae yet anata) ote Totals: al ar stofals oe: AtG) Soo Go's p= 222 49 130, 600 42 

Group Health and Welfare Financing: 
Method motindicated sn kphiessiie ae cmcesie oaadicle saees's 45 10 28,100 9 
HErADLOVer HMANGCEM 5, sterciaie avsicis sia cleieie Ha tisinancie ss ssicess 51 11 41,500 13 
POMLLYAHNADCOM + hades hectare eee he eialniclawsles acscleeies 140 31 104, 100 34 
HDLO Vee FINANCE <5 55 dciers) saislofe rete ea Jil sielarajareasa io 6.» clel)e Ze Uletcmmie ct ceteter: 100 > Paernaesiena caer 
CHIE, emo oso dG EOE aC 6 SRS SS te nrae aN 10 2 10, 200 3 
IN GEOCONISIOU Nee AHS seb ci caite soe hene sel hae cbidececcs 210 46 124, 500 41 
Grievance Procedure: 
Grievance procedure, but no details and no arbitration 

UO IS ION Pet 5 2 ote nicisisiata. ciaie-olateve seine Slna.G ble aie 6 1 1,400 1 
Grievance procedure, but no details—arbitration pro- 

SAB TONMTR ERNE c ony sostereialeke Gieaeis cicinininis duce ss ocd Bieb 17 4 12,500 4 
Step-by-step procedure—no final arbitration........... 11 2 4,000 1 
Step-by-step procedure—final arbitration.............. 402 88 281,000 91 
POs COMUITELOG. . has foi cle « cisjeiejc:cielerTerasieisie s evsielne vee 16 3 6,900 2 
DOPE ists cie the inital cide anette se neat: delduscasiaes 3 1 L300! Co Sewer seein 
TOMI MOVARION see its i ohiolacestielaemtais. sielela sllelewisaregiee« 3 1 1,400 1 

Scope of Grievance Procedure: * 
All differences arising during life of agreement........ 205 45 171,500 56 
Matters concerning the application, violation or inter- 

Dretation of the agreement. ............ecccceeseses 163 36 103, 700 34 
Provision for union initiating grievances.............-. 87 19 113,700 37 
Provision for employer initiating grievances........... 125 27 105, 600 34 
No provision or scope not outlined...............0006- 65 14 25, 200 8 

Compensation for Grievance Work: * 
Grievance representative(s) paid by employer for time 

BMSML, NOGMMO TINT. . Onesie cieaslearctels.s sicinisls.sisisclesies 99 22 65, 100 au 
Grievance representative(s) paid by employer for time 

spent on grievances, timelimit..................-- 100 22 78, 800 26 
Grievance representative(s) paid jointly by employer 

and union for time spent on grievances............. 5 1 6, 800 2 
Grievance representative(s) paid only for meetings 

Alley; CMPlOVELs. » srcicirctereraateto’.d see seals ase “acnous 14 5 8, 200 3 
Grievance representative(s) paid at discretion of 

employer 9 2 1,800 1 
Dea Riericeca s acicises tots «adie ovis aaiwieae tee. 4 1 16, 800 5 
No provision 231 50 133,100 43 

Jurisdiction of Arbitration: * 
All differences arising during life of contract........... 49 il 28,900 9 
Matters concerning the application, violation or in- 

terpretation of agreement only..............-.+-+- 314 69 237,400 77 
Settlement of general wage level during life of agree- 

LiNGIAG + Seite deed ERROR Ia COC Cnn DEERE cEpnCnEs 5 1 3,400 1 
Determination of new contract termS...............0+- Devel He Aiioe’ See 2,200 1 
No provision or jurisdiction not outlined............... 94 21 41,400 13 

Work Stoppage During Life of Contract: A 
ee ent of ee to ae from pees SicEEaaey at 3 1 VLOG alee patetayetsatitate tote 
ecific ‘‘no strike or lockout’’ clause without quali- 

f CAE CEES AE aa de el ITE 320 70 238,500 78 
Provision for essential services in event of stoppages... . 41 9 30, 200 9 
CDULIORME TE etree cee a cic cis srcjelejsisis/ejers sveie sieie 03 e108 39 8 21,400 7 
No provision 55 12 17,400 6 


* Figures for agreements containing combinations of these provisions are counted more than once. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Quebec, 1957 


Allowances payable to needy mothers are raised. No labour acts amended 


The Quebec Legislature, in session from 
November 14 until February 21, raised the 
allowances payable to needy mothers. No 
labour acts were amended. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Needy Mothers Assistance Act, deal- 
ing with conditions and procedure for 
granting allowances to needy mothers, was 
amended by two Acts, An Act Respecting 
Allowances to Needy Mothers and their 
Children, and An Act Respecting Assistance 
to Needy Mothers and the Quebec Social 
Allowances Commission. 

An Act Respecting Allowances to Needy 
Mothers and their Children, effective 
March 1, 1957, adds new sections to the 
Needy Mothers Assistance Act providing 
for a monthly basic allowance of $60 for 
a needy mother keeping a child with her, 
plus a monthly allowance of $3 for each 
of her other children dependent on her. 
Formerly the amount of allowances wa3 
fixed in regulations under the Act, and was 
$40 a month in a city or town of 5,000 
population or more, and $35 a month in 
other places. The allowance could be 
increased by $1 a month for a second, 
third, fourth or fifth child, by $2 for a 
sixth or seventh, and by $3 for each addi- 
tional child. 

A personal income not exceeding $600 
per year does not affect the allowance. Jn 
the case of an income exceeding such sum, 
the excess over $600 is to be deducted from 
the amount of the allowance. Previously 
the allowable income was $400 a year. 

The allowances paid to a needy mother 
under this Act and a personal income not 
exceeding $600 per annum will not prevent 
a mother from benefiting from the Quebec 
Public Charities Act for hospitalization 
purposes. 

A number of changes were made in the 
authority of the Lieutenant-Governor in 


_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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Council to make regulations. As the result 
of adopting a basic allowance of $60 the 
Act struck out the provision by which the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council had the 
power to fix allowances. A new provision 
was added to the effect that regulations 
may be made setting out rules to be 
followed by the administering body and 
the facts and circumstances which it must 
take into account in appraising the needs 
of the beneficiaries. 

The provision, not in use, by which the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council could 
impose on municipalities a contribution not 
exceeding 5 per cent of the allowances 
paid to beneficiaries domiciled in the 
municipality was struck out. 

An amendment in 1947 enabled regula- 
tions to be made authorizing the adminis- 
tering authority to grant needy mothers’ 
allowances in special cases not strictly in 
accord with the conditions of the Act, if 
after an investigation it was considered 
that such grants were equitable and con- 
formable to the spirit of the Act. The 
present amendment adds to this provision 
that the regulations may also authorize 
the granting of additional assistance in 
cases of disability of the mother or of her 
husband. 

An Act Respecting Assistance to Needy 
Mothers and the Quebec Social Allowances 
Commission, effective February 21, entrusts 
the administration of the Needy Mothers 
Assistance Act to the Quebee Social Allow- 
ances Commission, which administers old 
age pensions, pensions for the blind and 
disability pensions. Prior to this amend- 
ment the administration of the Act was 
entrusted to the Needy Mothers’ Assistance 
Bureau. The membership of the Commis- 
sion was increased from three to four 
members and the quorum from two to 
three members. 

Besides making the change in administra- 
tion, the amendment makes some changes 
in the conditions of eligibility for allow- 
ances. In the case of a child pursuing 
studies, or when a child cannot work 
because of physical or mental disability, 


the benefits under the Act may be granted 
or continued in favour of the mother until 
the child reaches the age of 18 instead of 
16 years. Highteen years is the age at which 
assistance to blind or disabled persons is 
available under other legislation. Pre- 
viously the Act, as amended in 1949, 
permitted the allowance to be extended 
until the child was 19 years of age but 
only in the case of a child unable to work 
because of physical or mental disability. 


In circumstances in which the father has 
deserted the family, the mother is eligible 
for assistance if he has been absent for one 
year. Formerly she was eligible only if he 
had been absent for five years and his 
whereabouts were unknown. The allowance 
is also available to a mother whose husband 
is condemned to six months’ or more 
detention in a penal institution. Previously 
she was eligible only if the sentence was 
for 12 months or more. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


B.C. courts affirm trial judge’s ruling on picketing; hold internal agree- 
ment between unions cannot modify terms of collective agreement 


An appeal by an official and some mem- 
bers of a bakery workers’ union who had 
been found guilty of illegal picketing of a 
wholesale bakery was dismissed by the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal, which 
found that the picketing was not to advance 
the interests of the union but was intended 
to drive the bakery owner out of business. 

In the British Columbia Supreme Court, 
a general contracting firm was awarded 
damages against a carpenter’s local which, 
out of loyalty to an internal rule of the 
International Union, directed some of its 
members to commit a breach of a collec- 
tive agreement, and against a pile-drivers’ 
local which abetted the violation of the 
agreement. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


. . upholds decision of trial judge who ruled that 
picketing which constitutes a nuisance is illegal 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal, 
in a majority judgment given on December 
7, 1956, dismissed an appeal of a bakery 
union business agent and others against 
a trial judge’s ruling that picketing of a 
Vancouver bakery which went further thar 
a communication of facts was illegal (L.C., 
Sept. 1956, p. 1157). 

The majority judgment was given py 
Mr. Justice Sheppard, Mr. Justice Bird 
concurring in his reasons for decision. Mr. 
Justice Davey dissented. 

The trouble began on April 28, 1956, 
when Hammer, an immigrant who owned a 
small, non-union bakery doing both retail 
and wholesale business in Vancouver, dis- 
missed an employee for drunkenness and 
insubordination. The employee immediately 
joined Local 468 of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union 


of America and on April 25 appeared in a 
picket line established in front of the 
plaintiff’s business. That same day, one of 
Hammer’s female employees became a 
member of the union and the following day 
left her job to join the picketers. 

As a result of the picketing, Hammer’s 
sales fell off and a number of persons 
stopped doing business with him. On May 
1, 1956, a meeting was arranged with 
Kemmis, the business agent of Local 468; 
at which Hammer tried to persuade the 
union official to withdraw the picket, point- 
ing out that he could not afford to operate 
his bakery on a union basis. Kemmis 
refused, offering, instead, the alternative of 
signing an agreement or getting out of the 
wholesale bakery business. Hammer would 
not sign an agreement, with the result that 
the picketing continued. 

Hammer then applied for an injunction 
restraining the union from unlawful picket- 
ing, at the same time suing for damages. 
A motion for an interim injunction was, 
by consent, treated as the trial of the 
action, the question of damages being 
reserved. The trial judge found the union 
members liable for an actionable con- 
spiracy, a judgment from which the 
defendants appealed to this court. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Sheppard, 
the trial judge’s findings could only be 
sustained if it were proved that the 
picketers had entered into an agreement 
to effect an unlawful purpose or to use 
unlawful means, with damages to the 
plaintiff the result. This was the principle 
applied in the case of Crofters’ Hand 
Woven Harris Tweed v. Veitch (L.G. 1942, 
p. 499). 

The evidence showed that an agreement 
existed in this case. The manner of carrying 
out the picketing, he said, indicated an 
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organization from a pre-existing agreement 
and the overt acts proved the agreement. 
There might be a dispute as to the amount 
of damage but on the evidence there was 
no dispute as to the fact of damage. 
The real issue turned upon the purpose of 
the union and the means used. 

The trial judge had concluded that the 
purpose of the picketing was to interfere 
with the plaintiff’s contractual relations 
and to put him out of the wholesale bakery 
business as punishment for what the union 
termed the “unjust dismissals of two of 
the defendants”. There was evidence to 
support this finding and no manifest error; 
therefore, the finding should stand. 

The evidence further established that 
the picketing was carried out by wrongful 
acts amounting to nuisance. Customers 
were approached and engaged in conversa- 
tion, even accosted. After the setting-up 
of the picket line a variety of persons with 
a diversity of interests promptly severed 
their connections with the plaintiff and 
there was evidence that the severance was 
not, voluntary. The general refusal to 
continue dealing with the plaintiff and 
the fact that such refusals arose at the 
same time suggested conformity to a cen- 
tral plan and a pressure beyond persuasion. 

It seemed to Mr. Justice Sheppard that 
there was evidence on which the trial judge 
might find a nuisance by reason of Hammer 
having been disturbed in the enjoyment of 
his premises. As in the case of Southam v. 
Gouthro (L.G. 1948, p. 348), there was 
watching and besetting contrary to section 
501 of the Criminal Code, with nuisance 
resulting, and there was also evidence of 
intimidation through threat of picketing 
of Hammer’s customers. 

In reply to the argument that the activi- 
ties of the picketers came within the terms 
of the Trade-unions Act and therefore 
there was no lability in injunction or 
damage, he pointed out that the findings 
of the trial judge showed that the defend- 
ants had not confined their activities to 
communicating facts nor had they restricted 
themselves to permitted methods. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in Williams v. Aristocratic Res- 
taurants (L.G. 1951, p. 1553) could not be 
applied in this instance, as contended by 
the defendants, because the picketers did 
not restrict their activities to fair and 
reasonable argument but rather were guilty 
of tortious acts such as were enjoined as 
unlawful in the Aristocratic Restaurants’ 
case. 

The defendants also claimed to be within 
the principle of the Crofters’ case referred 
to above, stating that their purpose was to 
advance the interest of the union. However, 
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the findings of the trial judge both as to 
the purpose of the defendants and the 
methods used took the case at bar outside 
the Crofters’ case. 

On the evidence, the defendants could 
not say that they “were not actuated by 
any intention or desire to injure the plain- 
tiff’. The picketing was directed against 
Hammer specifically and was continued 
after the picketers knew they were inter- 
fering with his customers and services and 
causing him damage. The defendants were 
therefore guilty of wilfully combining to 
injure a man in his trade and were liable 
for damages. ‘ 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Davey, who 
dissented, the inferences drawn by the trial 
judge were unsupported by the evidence. 
The matter dealt with in the evidence 
seemed to him to be nothing more than the 
normal incidents of a bona fide trade dis- 
pute carried on by lawful means. In his 
opinion, this case could not on the facts 
be distinguished from the Crofters’ case 
and the Aristocratic Restaurants’ case. He 
would have allowed the appeal and dis- 
missed the action. Hammer et ux v. Kem- 
mis et al (1957) 20 WWR 619. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


... rules collective agreement cannot be modified 
or amended by private arrangement between unions 


On June 27, 1956, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court held that a carpenter’s local 
which, under a collective agreement in 
which the type of carpenter work to be 
performed was not specified, had promised 
to meet the wood-working labour require- 
ments of a general contracting firm, had 
committed a breach of its agreement when, 
in obedience to an internal rule of the 
international union, it directed its members 
to stop work because the work belonged to 
another local. The other local was also 
liable because it knowingly induced a 
violation of the agreement. 

Mr. Justice Clyne, who gave the decision, 
reviewed the facts of the case before giving 
his reasons for judgment. The action for 
a declaration, injunction and damages was 
instituted by G. H. Wheaton, Limited, a 
general contracting firm doing business in 
Victoria, and a member of the Victoria 
Building Industries Exchange. The defend- 
ants were a carpenters’ union which had 
been certified as the bargaining agent for 
the journeymen carpenters and joiners 
employed by the plaintiff, Local 1598 of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America; Local 2415, a pile- 
drivers’ union also affiliated with the 
international; and the business agents of 
the two Locals. 


Under the terms of the collective agree- 
ment entered into by the Building Ex- 
change on behalf of its members and by 
the carpenters’ union, the plaintiff was 
obliged to hire its carpenters from Local 
1598, the carpenters’ local, while the latter 
agreed to supply the firm’s wood-working 
labour. The other defendant local had no 
contractual relationship with the plaintiff. 

The action resulted from a work stoppage 
by some members of the carpenter’s local 
who were engaged by the plaintiff to work 
on a CPR dock which the firm had con- 
tracted to repair. The men left the job 
on the third day following commencement 
of operations after being told by the 
business agents of the two locals and the 
president of the District Council of Car- 
penters that the work belonged to the pile- 
drivers’ local and that they would be 
disciplined, possibly fined, if they continued 
to work. 

Just before the walkout, the plaintiif’s 
managing director, who had _ previously 
refused the business agents’ requests to 
make a token hiring of one member of 
Local 2415 and to send his men to another 
job, and who had also declined to refor 
the matter to the union executives, sug- 
gested that the parties adopt the grievance 
procedure provided under the collective 
agreement. This called for the setting up 
of a committee composed of representatives 
of both parties for the purpose of settling 
the dispute. The union officials refused, 
stating that this was a jurisdictional dis- 
pute which had nothing to do with the 
collective agreement. However, after the 
plaintiff had obtained a court order enjoin- 
ing the locals from violating or abetting 
the violation of the terms of the collective 
agreement, the carpenters’ local offered to 
enter upon grievance procedure but the 
Building Exchange declined, pointing out 
that the local had previously refused to 
adopt grievance procedure. 

In spite of the court order, the men 
from the carpenters’ local continued to 
refuse to work on the CPR wharf and the 
plaintiff did not try to have the order 
enforced, with the result that on April 16, 
the CPR notified the plaintiff that, as the 
carrying out of the contract had been 
delayed because of a juriscictional dispute, 
the repair work would be postponed until 
the fall, at which time the matter would 
be reviewed. 

The Judge did not think the union’s 
offer to submit the dispute to grievance 
procedure could be taken seriously, coming 
as it did after the local had already refused 
to enter upon grievance procedure and 
after the proceedings in this action had 
commenced. He also discounted the evi- 


dence of the two witnesses who supported 
the defendants’ claim that members of the 
carpenters’ local were not capable of doing 
the work on the CPR wharf, pointing 
out that the men, both of them officials of 
pile-driving companies, were not anxious 
to see general contractors doing work 
which they thought should be sub-con- 
tracted to their firms. In his opinion, the 
real point to be decided was whether the 
plaintiff was bound by an internal rule of 
the parent union concerning the division 
of work between the two locals. 

The business agent of the carpenters’ 
local had claimed that it was a recognized 
rule within the international that work on 
wooden structures over water belonged to 
the pile-drivers’ local and work on wooden 
structures over dry land to the carpenters’ 
local. The Judge, however, found no 
evidence that either the plaintiff or the 
Building Exchange knew of such a rule 
nor any proof that the rule was recognized 
in contracting circles in Victoria. 

With respect to the collective agreement, 
which provided that the plaintiff was to 
hire its carpenters from the carpenters’ 
local, and that the local was to supply men, 
he said that the plaintiff was justified in 
believing that it had made an arrangement 
to have its wood-working labour require- 
ments looked after by the defendant car- 
penters’ local. In ordinary usage a carpenter 
meant a man who worked in lumber, 
whether finished, partly finished or un- 
finished. Murrays New English Dictionary 
defined the word carpenter as “an artificer 
in wood, as distinguished from a joiner, 
cabinet-maker, etc., one who does the 
heavier and stronger work in wood, as the 
framework of houses, ships, etc.” 

There was nothing in the collective 
agreement specifying the type of carpenter 
work to be done by the carpenters’ local. 
In the Judge’s view, the work to be done 
at the CPR wharf was general construction 
work and fell within the terms of the 
collective agreement, which could not be 
modified or amended by some private 
understanding or arrangement between the 
two defendant locals, or by the unilateral 
action of one of the parties to the agree- 
ment. He concluded that in directing its 
members to abandon work on the CPR 
wharf, the carpenters’ local had committed 
a breach of its agreement. There was no 
doubt that the executive of Local 2415 was 
aware of the agreement and the pile- 
drivers’ local was therefore guilty of 
unlawfully inducing the other local to 
violate its agreement. 

Accordingly, after declaring the right of 
the plaintiff to employ men from the 
carpenters’ local on the CPR job under the 
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terms of the collective agreement, Mr. 
Justice Clyne granted an injunction enjoin- 
ing the two locals and their business agents 
from violating or abetting the violation 
of the terms of the collective agreement. 

He also decided that, although no great 
loss had been suffered, the plaintiff was 
also entitled to some damages because the 
repair work had been postponed until fall, 


when costs would be higher. No arguments 
having been advanced that the unions were 
not legal entities against which damages 
could be claimed, he fixed damages in the 
nominal sum of $100, to be paid by the 
two defendant locals and their business 
agents. G. W. Wheaton Ltd. v Local 1598, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America et al (1957) 6 DLR 500. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Comprehensive regulations respecting oil and gas burning devices issued 


in Manitoba and weekly rest 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the Manitoba Gas and Oil Burner Act 
require persons installing or servicing oil 
and gas burning equipment to be licensed, 
and provide for the setting up of examin- 
ing boards to arrange for tests of com- 
petence. Equipment and installations must 
meet accepted standards and a system of 
inspection is authorized. 

The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act in 
Saskatchewan, which applied only in the 
cities and larger towns, was extended to 
cover the whole of the province. 

In British Columbia, inspectors under the 
Gas Act are required to hold certificates 
of competency. Salmonellosis was added to 
the Schedule of Industrial Diseases under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


British Columbia Gas Act 


In British Columbia, the regulations 
governing gas-fitters, contractors and deal- 
ers approved by O.C. 1853 of August 11, 
1954, (L.G. 1955, p. 450) were amended by 
new provisions requiring inspectors to hold 
certificates of competency. The amend- 
ments were authorized by O.C. 192 of 
January 30 and were gazetted February 14. 

The Gas Act of 1954 (L.G. 1954, p. 1744) 
provided that in order to carry out the 
purposes of the Act, inspectors would be 
appointed under the Civil Service Act with 
power to issue permits and certificates of 
inspection to gas-fitters, to order tests of 
appliances, to inspect premises and to shut 
off any piping or appliance found defective 
or dangerous. It also provided for the 
appointment of local inspectors with author- 
ity to exercise the rights and powers of 
inspectors within their territories. In 
organized municipalities, the local inspector 
was to be appointed by the Mayor, Reeve 
or Chairman of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, subject to the approval of the 
Chief Engineer-Surveyor, the officer of the 
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legislation is extended in Saskatchewan 


Department of Public Works responsible 
for administering the Act. In unorganized 
territories, appointments were to be made 
by the Chief Engineer-Surveyor. 


The qualifications of inspectors were not 
set out, however, except that, in the 
regulations, provision was made for issuing 
gas-fitters’ licences without examination or 
fee to inspectors with satisfactory testi- 
monials, so long as they continued to be 
employed as inspectors by the Department 
or by the municipality. The new regula- 
tions specify, however, that all inspectors 
and local inspectors must hold certificates 
of competency and that no person, whether 
the holder of a valid certificate of com- 
petency or not, may inspect gas piping and 
appliances unless he has been appointed an 
inspector or local inspector under the Act. 


Three types of certificates of competency 
are provided for, Grade A, Grade B and 
provisional. The certificates will be issued 
by the Chief Inspector of the Gas Inspec- 
tion Division of the Department of Public 
Works, the officer now responsible for 
administering these regulations. 


A Certificate of Competency, Grade A, 
permits the holder to perform the duties 
of a local inspector, provided he has been 
appointed under the Act, and will: only 
be issued to a person who has passed the 
prescribed examination. A Certificate of 
Competency, Grade B, may be granted 
without examination to a local inspector 
employed by a municipality before April 1, 
1956, and will be valid only as long as the 
holder remains in the employ of that 
municipality. In special cases where the 
Chief Inspector is satisfied that a munici- 
pality cannot obtain the services of a 
person with a Grade B certificate, he may 
issue a provisional certificate of com- 
petency to the holder of a gas-fitter’s 
licence, authorizing him to inspect domestic 
installations only. 


An application for a certificate of com- 
petency is to be submitted on the pre- 
scribed form and must be accompanied 
by the required fee and by testimonials 
certifying to the applicant’s knowledge and 
experience. 

The examination for a certificate of com- 
petency will be set by the Chief Inspector 
and will be written, practical and oral. A 
candidate who fails may be re-examined 
upon payment of half the regular examina- 
tion fee. If he fails the second time, the 
applicant may appeal to the Chief Inspec- 
tor, who may permit him to take another 
examination. This time, however, he must 
pay the full fee. 

Certificates of competency will be granted 
without fee to persons who have passed the 
competitive examination for gas inspector 
of the Gas Inspection Division of the 
Department of Public Works. 

All certificates of competency except 
those issued on or after October 15 will 
expire on December 31 of the year of 
issue. A certificate of competency issued by 
examination on or after October 15 of 
any year will be valid until the end of 
the next ensuing year. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 

The British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, has 
amended the Schedule of Industrial Dis- 
eases by adding salmonellosis to the list of 
diseases for which compensation is payable, 
effective from September 1, 1956. 

Salmonellosis is a form of food poisoning 
caused by bacteria of the salmonella group. 

The new regulation provides that com- 
pensation is payable to any person who 
contracts salmonellosis while engaged in 
any employment “where there is personal 
contact with a patient or patients with 
salmonellosis infection or the excrement 
from such patient or cultures derived from 
excrement and where an identical infecting 
organism from the source and infection has 
been adequately proved” in any of the 
following: a hospital, private hospital, 
nursing home, sanatorium, clinic, or a 
branch of the Victorian Order of Nurses; 
any prison hospital unit of the Province 
of British Columbia; a public health unit 
of the provincial government, the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, a municipality or 
a school board; a place of employment 
where the work performed by a social 
welfare worker employed by the Province 
of British Columbia or by any municipality 
is of a nature and kind usually performed 
by any such public health unit; the British 
Columbia Medical Research Institute; the 
Department of Bacteriology of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. 


British Columbia is the only province in 
which salmonellosis is listed in the schedule 
of industrial diseases. 


Manitoba Gas and Oi! Burner Act 


Regulations under the Gas and Oil 
Burner Act respecting oil burning and gas 
burning devices (Man. Reg. 9/57) were 
gazetted on February 9, 1957. 

These are the first regulations issued 
under the Act, which was passed in 1952, 
the purpose of which is set out in its long 
title, “An Act to Promote Safety in the 
Installation and Use of Gas-burning and 
Oil-burning Devices”. Regulations have 
been in effect for some years under the 
Factories Act and the Fires Prevention Act 
in respect to oil burning devices. The new 
regulations are in two parts, Part I dealing 
with oil burning devices and Part II with 
gas burning devices. 


Oil Burning Devices 


Part I of the regulations establishes a 
comprehensive system of supervision over 
oil burning devices. First of all, only 
equipment that meets certain accepted 
safety standards may be sold; it may be 
installed only by a workman who has 
established his competence; permits for 
installation of burners and tanks are 
required to facilitate inspection; and fuel 
oil, which must come up to a fixed standard, 
may be sold only by a dealer who has 
proper equipment. Other provisions permit 
corrective action to be taken in respect to 
unsafe installations already in use. 


Administration 


The Minister of Labour is responsible 
for administration of the Act and regula- 
tions. 

Provision is made for a board of 
examiners consisting of three members, two 
of whom are to be representative of the 
employers’ and employees’ viewpoints 
respectively, and the third, an officer of 
the Department of Labour, who is to act 
as chairman of the board. The appoint- 
ments are to be made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Labour. The term 
of office will be for three years, but in 
order that no more than one member will 
be retiring each year, first appointments 
will be for one, two and three years as 
prescribed in the orders making the 
appointments. 

The powers of the board, subject to 
approval by the Minister, include provision 
for the examination of candidates for 
licences to install and service oil burning 
equipment; examining and approving 
applications to sit for examinations; 
appointing an officer of the Department or 
other person to conduct and preside at 
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examinations. Also, upon reference by the 
chief inspector or Minister, the board may 
conduct hearings regarding the cancellation 
or revocation or non-renewal of any licence 
issued under the Act, and when, in the 
opinion of the chief inspector, doubts 
exist as to whether a licence for fuel oil 
sale and delivery should be issued. 

When a matter is referred to the board, 
the board has to give an opportunity to 
all interested parties to be heard, to 
present evidence and to make representa- 
tions. Following the hearings, the board 
sends a report to the Minister. If the report 
is adverse to the applicant or licensee, he 
receives a copy of this report and may 
within seven days make a written repre- 
sentation to the Minister, whose decision 
is final and not subject to further appeal. 

The licences and their renewals referred 
to in these regulations are issued at the 
Minister’s absolute discretion. 


Sale, Testing and Delivery of Fuel Oil 


Only the holder of a subsisting licence 
issued by the Minister may sell or deliver 
fuel oil for use in fuel oil burners for 
heating purposes. A licence to this effect 
may be issued when the applicant has 
established that he has adequate and satis- 
factory equipment and facilities for engag- 
ing in the fuel oil business, including tank 
delivery wagons or trucks; has deposited 
with the Minister a guaranteed bond in 
the amount of $2,000; and has paid a 
licence fee, which varies from $10 to $50 
depending on the capacity of the delivery 
equipment. 

Regulations provide that for heating pur- 
poses only fuel oil which has a flash point 
not lower than 110° Fahrenheit may be 
sold. Testing must be carried out by a 
person qualified to the satisfaction of the 
Minister and the licensed oil dealer is 
required to keep records of the tests. 

There are also provisions respecting the 
transportation and delivery of fuel oil. 


Installation and Servicing; 
Licensing of Workmen 


Only those who have passed the examin- 
ation prescribed by the board and are 
holders of subsisting licences issued by the 
Minister may install or service oil burning 
equipment. A person may apply for a 
licence provided he has two years’ exper- 
lence in the installation and servicing of 
oil burners and equipment under direct 
personal supervision of a licensed installer; 
or has completed an apprenticeship in a 
related trade together with six months’ con- 
tinuous experience in the installation and 
servicing of oil burners and equipment 
under the direct personal supervision of a 
licensed installer. 
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The board, after examining the applica- 
tion, may allow the applicant to present 
himself for examination. An examination 
fee of $8 also includes a licence fee for 
a period ending on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber of the year in which the applicant was 
examined. The annual fee for renewal of 
a licence is $5. 

A holder of a licence who for two con- 
secutive calendar years does not renew his 
licence may be required to pass another 
examination. 

In the case of refusal to yrant any 
licence because of lack of adequate quali- 
fications, the applicant may furnish within 
seven days additional proof of qualifica- 
tions. If the refusal is based on other 
reasons, the chief inspector must notify 
the applicant and refer the matter to the 
board. The same procedure applies if any 
question arises as to whether an existing 
licence should be suspended or revoked, 
or its renewal denied. 

Equipment 

The regulations specify that only equip- 
ment which has been approved may be 
offered for sale, delivered or installed. 
“Approved” means listed or labelled under 
the inspection service of the Canadian 
Standards Association, the Underwriters 
Laboratories of Canada Limited, or the 
Underwriters Laboratories Incorporated, or 
approved by the Minister. The Minister 
may prohibit the use of any oil burning 
equipment which he considers unsafe. The 
Chief Inspector may declare any oil-burning 
equipment unsafe, and such equipment is 
not to be used until it has been approved. 
by the Minister. Anyone affected by the 
decision of the chief inspector may within 
ten days appeal to the Minister, who may 
refer the matter to the board. Upon receiv- 
ing the recommendations from the board, 
the Minister’s decision is final and not 
subject to review. 


Permits for Installation 


The regulations provide that no person 
shall install an oil burner or fuel oil tank, 
or make any alteration of or addition to an 
oil burner, without first applying for a 
permit from the Minister to make the 
installation, alteration or addition. How- 
ever, normal servicing and maintenance of 
an installed oil burner does not fall within 
this provision. 

The application for such a permit has to 
be made in writing on forms supplied by 
the Department and must include such 
information as the location of the premises, 
the location and capacity of the burner or 
tank, and a complete description of the 
oil burner or tank, including the name of 
the manufacturer, model and details of list- 


ing or labelling, showing that the equip- 
ment is approved. 

A person proposing to install oil burning 
equipment has to pay, at the time of 
making application for a permit, a fee 
which varies from two to six dollars 
depending on the firing capacity of the 
oil-burner (from less than three gallons 
per hour to more than eight gallons per 
hour). In the case of alteration or addition 
to an existing oil burner, the fee is one-half 
of the fee required for complete installation 
of the oil burner. For other than residential 
installations, the applicant for a permit 
may be required by the chief inspector to 
submit additional information such as 
drawings and specifications in respect to 
the proposed installation. 

Once the installation has been com- 
pleted, a report stating the date of instal- 
lation and the date of completion has to be 
sent to the chief inspector. Any defects 
found upon inspection will be reported by 
the chief inspector to the person who 
installed the equipment and to the owner, 
stating the period of time within which the 
defects are to be corrected. It is the duty 
of the person who installed the oil burner 
to remedy the defects and notify the chief 
inspector. Until the defects are corrected 
the chief inspector may prohibit operation 
of the burner. 

Before a fuel tank is installed, the tank 
and its location have to be approved by 
the chief inspector. Any deviation from the 
requirements in respect to the manner of 
installation provided in these regulations 
requires permission in writing issued by 
the chief inspector. 


Safety Standards 


Regulations specify that the minimum 
standards to be followed for installation, 
alteration of and adding to oil burners 
are those set forth in Canadian Standards 
Association Code B. 139 First Edition. In 
exceptional cases the chief inspector may 
require additional equipment to be installed 
or additional precautions to be taken, if 
in his opinion such additional requirements 
are necessary to ensure safety in the opera- 
tion of the oil burner. 


Gas Burning Devices 


Part II of the regulations applies to the 
installation, servicing and inspection of 
gas burning equipment for consumers and 
contains provisions similar to those in 
Part I. It applies to the manufacture, sale 
and installation of gas equipment, to assure 
safety, but does not apply to the gas- 
producing, gas-gathering transmission or 
distribution systems of gas utilities. 

Each installer, owner and user of gas 
installations must make such changes in 


the gas equipment installed, owned or used 
as ordered by the Minister. The chief 
inspector may, during reasonable hours, 
enter any premises, inspect any gas equip- 
ment and approve or reject it. 


Gas Fitter’s Licence 


To be allowed to install or service gas- 
burning equipment a person must first pass 
the examination prescribed by the board 
and hold a subsisting licence issued by the 
Minister. A current gas fitter’s licence js 
also necessary to carry on the business of 
installing gas burning equipment. Only a 
person holding a licence may carry on or 
perform the work of a gas fitter. A person 
who does not hold a licence may work as 
an assistant under the direct supervision 
of a licensed gas fitter. 

Provisions similar to those set out in 
respect to oil burning devices are made 
for the’ setting up of a board of examiners 
for the examination of candidates for gas 
fitters’ licences, for the review of applica- 
tions for licences, and for such other pur- 
poses as the Minister may from time to 
time determine. The same persons may 
serve as members of the two boards. 

An applicant for a gas fitter’s licence 
must either have at least two years’ prac- 
tical experience as a pipefitter or related 
work, and have attended a gas fitter’s 
training school acceptable to the board; or 
have completed an apprenticeship as a 
gas fitter acceptable to the board. 

Applications are to be made to the 
Mechanical and Engineering Division of 
the Department of Labour, supported by 
references from the employer or employers 
in whose service the applicant has acquired 
the necessary service, and such other docu- 
mentary evidence of qualification as may 
be required by the board. 

The regulations regarding the fees, the 
renewal of licence, and the procedure in 
case of refusal of granting the licence on 
technical or other grounds are similar to 
those contained in Part I. 

Equipment 

As in the case of oil-burning devices, the 
regulations prohibit the sale or installation 
in any premises of gas burning equipment 
which has not been approved. “Approved” 
means approved and labelled by the 
American Gas Association, Calgary Gas 
Association, Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion, or approved by the Minister. 

The Minister may also prohibit the use 
of any gas burning equipment which he 
considers unsafe. The chief inspector may 
declare any gas burning equipment unsafe 
and such equipment cannot be used unless 
approved by the Minister. Persons affected 
by the decision of the chief inspector may 
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within ten days appeal to the Minister for 
a review and the Minister may refer the 
matter to the board. 


Permit for Installation 


No one may install any gas piping, gas 
burners, or gas burning equipment, nor 
make any alteration of or addition to a 
gas burner installation, without first obtain- 
ing a permit from the chief inspector; but 
normal servicing and maintenance of an 
installation does not fall under this pro- 
vision. 

Every application for a permit should 
give particulars regarding the location of 
the premises; the location of the gas 
burning equipment, and a complete descrip- 
tion of the equipment showing that the 
equipment is approved. The fee required 
for the permit varies from two to six 
dollars depending on the firing capacity 
of the gas burner measured in British 
Thermal Units per hour. In case of altera- 
tion or addition to an existing gas burner, 
the fee required is one-half of the fee 
for complete installation of the gas burner. 
As in the case of oil-burning devices, the 
chief inspector may require additional 
information such as drawings and specifica- 
tions regarding the proposed installation for 
non-residential installations. 

Except in dwellings, gas burning equip- 
ment cannot be installed without the equip- 
ment and its location being approved by 
the chief inspector. 

Upon completion of any gas installation, 
the gas fitter is required to post, in a 
visible location, instructions regarding the 
operation of the burner, together with his 
name, address and phone number. 

A report stating the date of installation 
and completion has to be sent to the chief 
inspector and the procedure for correction 
of any defects is the same as for oil 
burners. 


Safety Standards 


The regulations provide that standards 
for the installation, alteration of and add- 
ing to gas burners, are to be, until a 
Canadian National Gas Code is proposed 
and approved, those set forth in American 
Standards Association Code Z21.30 issued 
in 1954. These standards will be considered 
as sufficient to satisfy the requirements of 
these regulations, except in cases when 
the chief inspector may in any specific 


case require additional equipment to be 
installed or additional precautions to be 
taken to ensure safety in the operation of 
the gas burner. 


Ontario Industrial Standards Act 


The general regulations under the 
Ontario Industrial Standards Act (O. Reg. 
38/53) have been amended to provide that 
an employer covered by an_ industrial 
standards schedule must keep complete and 
accurate records of all information respect- 
ing wages, hours, days and conditions of 
labour specified in the regulations and must 
retain the records for at least 12 months. 


Ontario Rehabilitation Services Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Ontario Rehabilitation Services Act, 
approved by O. Reg. 30/57 and gazetted 
February 23, provides that a married male 
handicapped person who, in order to benefit 
from rehabilitation services, takes up resi- 
dence in a different locality from that in 
which his wife resides will be deemed to 
be a single person for the purposes of 
these regulations, whenever the Director 
of the Disabled Allowances and Rehabilita- 
tion Services Branch is considering the 
payment of a maintenance allowance. 

The regulations approved last year (L.G. 
1956, May, p. 553) set out the conditions 
under which the maintenance allowances 
provided for in the Act are payable. 


Saskatchewan One Day’s Rest in Seven Act 


The coverage of the Saskatchewan One 
Day’s Rest in Seven Act, which formerly 
applied in the cities and in 21 listed towns, 
has been extended to all parts of the 
province by O.C. 3815/57, gazetted on 
February 22 and effective March 1, 1957. 
This means that in the rural areas, as well 
as in the urban districts, employees of any 
employer covered by an order of the 
Minimum Wage Board are now entitled to 
a weekly rest of at least 24 consecutive 
hours, wherever possible on Sunday. 

The Act does not apply to persons 
employed in a managerial capacity, to 
employees who do not usually work more 
than five hours in a day or to repair- 
men in emergencies. Agricultural workers, 
domestic servants and a few other workers 
not covered by minimum wage orders 
continue to be exempt. 


Louisiana repealed its general “right-to-work” law during 1956 but at the same time 
passed a similar law applying only to agricultural labourers and workers engaged in 
processing certain agricultural products. The state was one of 18 that enacted labour 


legislation last year. 


A petition for enactment of a right-to-work law in Washington and one for repeal 


of such a law in Nevada were defeated. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit, number of claimants 
on “live” file at month-end, new beneficiaries and benefit payments 
during January higher than in month and year earlier, statistics* show 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
January was more than 35 per cent higher 
than in December, and about 37 per cent 
higher than in January 1956. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report on the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act shows that 359,384 
claims were received at local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
across Canada, compared with 265,098 in 
December and 261,661 in January 1956. 

The number of claimants having an 
unemployment register in the “live file” on 
January 31 was 545,981 (444,052 males and 
101,929 females) representing an increase of 
slightly less than 40 per cent over the 
figure of 398,244 (315,220 males and 83,024 
females) on December 31. On January 31, 
1956, the number of such claimants was 
476,946 (382,287 males and 94,659 females). 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims numbered 366,777 during January, 
of which 269,684, or slightly less than 75 
per cent, were in the category of “entitled 
to benefit”. Of the 93,719 initial claims 
classed as “not entitled to benefit’, 84,272, 
or about 90 per cent, were on behalf of 
claimants unable to fulfil the minimum 
contribution requirements; the remaining 
10 per cent established a benefit period but 
had a disqualification imposed. Total dis- 
qualifications, 2.e., those arising from initial, 
renewal, revised and _ seasonal benefit 
claims, amounted to 22,334, the chief reason 
being: “voluntarily left employment with- 
out just cause” 7,792 cases; “not capable of 
and not available for work” 5,195 cases and 
“refused offer of work and neglected oppor- 
tunity to work” 1,616 cases. 

New beneficiaries in receipt of either 
regular or seasonal benefit during January 
numbered 295,461, compared with 266,822 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


in January one year ago. During December 
new beneficiaries for regular benefit totalled 
114,218. 

Benefit payments during January a- 
mounted to $33,489,112 in respect of 1,605,- 
948 compensated weeks, against $24,632,203 
and 1,364,097 weeks for January 1956. Dur- 
ing December benefit payments amounted 
to $12,528,015 in compensation for 619,902 
weeks. It is pointed out that the January 
payment data (1957 and 1956) represent 
payments in respect of claims under both 
the regular and seasonal provisions, whereas 
for December, the payments covered regular 
benefit only. 

Complete weeks comprised a. slightly 
higher proportion (about 93 per cent) of 
the weeks compensated during January, 
compared with December (about 90 per 
cent). Similarly, the proportion of partial 
weeks due to excess earnings was less than 
60 per cent in January, compared with 
more than 65 per cent in December. 

The average weekly benefit rate was 
$20.82 for January this year, compared with 
$18.06 for January 1956 (these rates are 
based on payments to both regular and 
seasonal benefit claimants). The average 
weekly benefit rate in respect of regular 
payments for December was $20.21. 

The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries for regular and seasonal 
benefit was 365,000 for January this year 
and 313,300 for January 1956, while 155,000 
represents the average for regular benefit 
in December 1956. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 
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Claims totalling 85,943 were considered 
for seasonal benefit; 1,671 of these were 
renewal seasonal benefit claims. 

Claims adjudicated numbered 85,792, of 
which 55,915 were entitled to benefit. 

Seasonal benefit claimants having an 
employment register in the “live file” on 
the last working day of the month totalled 
73,417. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
January show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,855,234 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At January 31 employers registered num- 
bered 289,365, an increase of 591 during 
the month. 


Enforcement statistics 


During January 1957, 4,969 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 
across Canada. Of these, 4,228 were spot 


checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory condi- 
tions. The remaining 741 were investigations 
in connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were commenced in 80 cases, 
13 against employers and 67 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 483.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in January totalled 
$23,074,431.68 compared with $21,653,382.16 
in December and $19,304,487.62 in January 
1956. Benefit payments in January amounted 
to $33,421,774.13 compared with $12,515,- 
533.79 in December and $24,619,181.33 in 
January 1956. The balance in the fund 
at January 31 was $916,429,487.77; at 
December 31 there was a balance of $926,- 
776,830.22 and at January 31, 1956, of 
$885 542,795.92. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1340, February 25, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 35 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on July 5, 1956, 
stating that she had worked as a cashier 
in a groceteria in Truro, N.S., from 1949 
to January 7, 1956, when she voluntarily 
left because of pregnancy. She stated also 
that her child was born on June 6, 1956, 
and that she was capable of and available 
for work. 

In reply to the local office’s request for 
information, dated July 10, 1956, as to what 
arrangements she had made for the care 
of her child, in the event of employment 
being offered to her, the claimant stated 
that she would not disclose the arrange- 
ments she had made or could make in that 
respect. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant for 
an indefinite period, as from July 1, 1956, 
for failure to prove her availability for 
work (section 54(2)(a) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on August 6, 1956, contending that 
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she had made tentative arrangements for 
the care of her child and that it was 
unreasonable to expect her to make definite 
arrangements in view of the local office’s 
inability to foresee when suitable employ- 
ment might be available. 


The board of referees which heard the 
case in New Glasgow, N.S., on August 28, 
1956, unanimously allowed the appeal. The 
board was of the opinion that the clai- 
mant’s statement that she was available for 
work and that she had made tentative 
arrangements in the event of available 
employment was all that should be required 
of her to prove availability for work; and 
that her availability should be considered 
as established until such time as she refused 
any offer of suitable employment. 


The Director of Unemployment Insur- 
ance appealed to the Umpire, asking him 
to decide whether or not the insurance 
officer’s stand on the question of arrange- 
ments for the care of the child was reason- 
able in the circumstances. 


Conclusions: I will allow this appeal 
because of the claimant’s refusal to give 


information which it was not only the 
insurance officer’s right but his duty to 
obtain. 

In cases like the present one, only when 
all available facts have been gathered with 
respect to the care of the child can a proper 
conclusion be drawn regarding the appli- 
cant’s true state of mind towards seeking 
or accepting employment. 

Some confusion has arisen about the 
arrangements the claimant was expected to 
have made. 

If, instead of refusing to give any infor- 
mation when she was interviewed at the 
local office, the claimant could in truth 
have advised that, although she had not 
employed a guardian for the child, she had 
made conditional arrangements whereby 
such guardian would be available on short 
notice, the insurance officer doubtless would 
have been sufficiently justified to hold that 
she had proved availability for work. 

The disqualification previously imposed 
shall be reinstated as from the date on 
which this decision shall be communicated 
to the claimant. 


Decision CUB-1342, February 25, 1957 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 29 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on August 8, 1956, 
stating that she had worked as an elevator 
operator for a trust company in Calgary, 
Alta., from September 1953 to August 7, 
1956, when she voluntarily left because the 
hours of work had been increased. 

The employer reported that the claimant 
and another female operator had taken 
upon themselves to operate only one of 
the two elevators at any time instead of 
remaining at their posts eight hours a day; 
that, owing to increased traffic in the build- 
ing, they were requested to keep their 
schedule of hours, which they refused to do. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
August 5 to September 15, 1956, on the 
grounds that her refusal to comply with 
the employer’s request was tantamount to 
voluntarily leaving without just cause, 
within the meaning of section 60(1) of 
the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, contending that she had worked 


during the hours stipulated by the super- 


visor when she was hired in September 
1953; that she had never missed a day’s 
work in three years; and that she could 
not observe the new hours unless given a 
raise in pay to help defray the cost of 
domestic help. 


The board of referees, after having heard 
a representative of the company in Calgary 
on August 31, 1956, dismissed the appeal 
by a majority decision, on the grounds that, 
even though it appeared there had been a 
laxity in the enforcement of the' hours of 
employment, the claimant should not have 
been reluctant to work her shift of eight 
hours a day without an increase in wages. 
The dissenting member was of the opinion 
that the circumstances of the case war- 
ranted a reduction of the period of dis- 
qualification from six to three weeks. 


The claimant appealed to the umpire, 
pointing out that to comply with the 
employer’s request would have meant 104 
additional hours of work every week with- 
out a corresponding increase in salary. 


In response to a request for further 
information, the employer advised the local 
office on October 16, 1956, that a memoran- 
dum had been issued to the elevator 
operators on August 3, 1956, to remind 
them that the eight-hour shifts stipulated 
in their respective contracts of service were 
still in effect and to acquaint them with 
a timetable of elevator service for each 
operator. 


Conclusions: The board of referees was 
apparently unanimous in finding that the 
claimant had not shown just cause for 
voluntarily leaving her employment. 


As this is a factual case and as the onus 
rests on the claimant to prove that she had 
just cause for her action, I cannot on the 
evidence before me alter the unanimous 
finding of the board, who no doubt have 
ascertained that the claimant’s contract of 
service provided an eight-hour-a-day shift. 
However, in view of the claimant’s good 
record of employment and the apparent 
laxity in the enforcement of the hours of 
work until then, I am prepared to agree 
with the dissenting member of the board 
that the period of disqualification should 
be reduced to three weeks, and I so direct. 


The maximum weekly unemployment insurance benefit was increased in four states 
of the American Union during 1956—to $35 in Massachusetts, $32 in Kentucky, $30 in 
Georgia and $28 in Virginia. The minimum statutory benefit was also increased in three 
of these states—to $10 in Massachusetts, $8 in Virginia and $7 in Georgia. At the same 
time, changes in earnings requirements meant reduction in, or denial of, benefits for 


some claimants in the four states. 
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SSS ee ee 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 

During February the Department of Labour prepared 166 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 67 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. ‘ 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 


the contract. ’ ; 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: j ; 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincia! legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 1 $ 109,482.00 
Defence: Production... ce eae eee eee 106 680,369 .00 
Post. Office...) SUS. Se ae ee 12 46,700.65 
RIC MCP ee Sede ee ee ee 2 1,348.80 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (January 
Report) 2. ebee ee a eee 7 1,165,183 .00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(c) cvertime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $7,470.69 was collected from 12 employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 460 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal Que: Laurentide Painters Reg’d, *painting & redecoration of apartments, 
Benny Farm. Ottawa Ont: B J Normand, fireproofing of basements, Strathcona Heights; 
Edgar Dagenais, alterations to Wing BH, Laurentian Terrace. Petawawa Ont: M & M Line 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system & installation of fire 
alarm systems. 

Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

Norway House Indian Agency Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of Island 
Lake Indian day school & teachers’ quarters, Indian Reserve No 22A; Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of Red Sucker Lake Indian day school & teachers’ quarters; Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of bldgs & power house, Stevenson Island Agency. 
Blood Indian Agency Alta: Larwill Construction Co, electrical rewiring of St Mary’s IRS. 
Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Lahey Construction Ltd, construction of Sovereign 
Indian day school & teachers’ quarters, Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Walter J Smith, 
construction of portable classroom & teacherage, IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 

Halifax N S: Arthur & Conn Ltd, *electrical work in QM & Technical Stores Bldg, 
Windsor Park; Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, installation of fire sprinkler system, Gladstone 
St Stores, HMC Dockyard. Montreal Que: Leonard J Weber Construction Co, construc- 
tion of POL bulk storage bldg, type “C”, Chabanel St; Terrebonne Construction Inc, 
construction of drill hall, St Gregoire & Boyer Sts. St Johns Que: North Shore Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of foreshore development at Royal Militaire College. Valcartier 
Que: Adrien Hebert, construction of POL bulk storage bldg, type “C”. Barriefield Ont: 
M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of lecture training bldg & outside services. Petawawa 
Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction of fuel oil tank line for Central Heating 
Plant. Churchill Man: Sparling Tank Ltd, supply & erection of POL storage tanks; The 
Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of fuel tank bases including earth movement 
& related work, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: International Water Supply Ltd, *explora- 
tory drilling for additional water supply, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Commonwealth 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of POL bulk storage bldg, type “C”, Fort Osborne 
Barracks. Suffield Alta: Mexico Refractories Co, *supply & installation of incinerator unit, 
Central Laboratory. Comox B C: A & B Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of 
steelox type crew bldg, foundations for readiness hangars & outside services, RCAF 
Station. 

Building and Maintenance 

Angus Ont: R E Bliss Construction Ltd, widening of firebreak, RCAF Station. 
Camp Borden Ont: Byers Construction Co Ltd, hangar truss reinforcing of various bldgs. 
Picton Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs. Shilo 
Man: Dry Wall Decorating (Winnipeg) Ltd, interior painting of PMQs. 


Department of Defence Production 
Corner Brook Nfld: Stephen Peckford & E L White, construction of rooms in 
armouries. Bedford N S: S W Ferguson Ltd, installation of lightning protection system 
on bldgs, RCN Magazines. Cornwallis N S: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering, HMCS 
Cornwallis. Montreal Que: Moto Construction Co, relocation of sick bay facilities & 
Wrens’ Mess, HMCS Donnacona; Tree Surgery Co Ltd, removal of snow from DND 
properties during 1956-57. Ville La Salle Que: Moto Construction Co, installation of water 
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main service & repairs to existing fire main, Naval Supply Centre. London Ont: Richards- 
Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, installation of crane monorail & lift hoists, No 1 warehouse, 
27 COD. Rockcliffe Ont: J G Tompkins & Co, exterior repairs to bldg 16, RCAF Station. 
Camp Shilo Man; Hydes Transfer, snow removal during 1956-57, No 21 Works Coy, RCE. 
Regina Sask: Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, repairs to fire sprinkler system, DND bldgs. 
Cold Lake Alta: Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, installation of fire protection 
equipment & sprinkler system, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, 
alterations to heads, washrooms & locker rooms, bldg No 190A, HMC Dockyard. 


Department of Public Works 


Boyne N B: Cecil L Whittaker & Leland R Kirtpatrick, construction of ranger 
station. Browns Flats & Gagetown N B; A R Wilkings, D S Cronkite & H C Greenlaw, 
construction of ranger stations. St Andrews N B: Saint John Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Baie Comeau Que: Sylvio Asselin, wharf repairs. Drummondville Que: A Fortin Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Quebec Que: E G M Cape 
& Co, construction of Customs & Immigration bldg, phase 2, Wolfe’s Cove. Guelph Ont: 
Canadian Engineering & Contracting Co Ltd, construction of Science Service Laboratory. 
Ottawa Ont: J R Douglas Ltd, supply & erection of grilles, Supreme Court of Canada; 
J E Copeland Co Ltd, construction of addition to Magnetic Laboratory, Central Experi- 
mental Farm. Toronto Ont: Toronto Dry Dock Co Ltd, *repairs to tug Hercules. Win- 
nipeg Man: Atlas Wrecking Co Ltd, demolition of bldgs, Income Tax Bldg site. Regina 
Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of greenhouse & garden tool shed for RCMP. 
Wabasca Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of Indian Residential School, 
Lesser Slave Lake Agency. Agassiz B C:; Arthur William Deitcher, construction of header 
house. Nanaimo B C: R H Ormond (1953) Ltd, removal of coal fired boilers & installation 
of oil fired boiler in Indian Hospital. Ogden Point B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
construction of guard rail. Saanichton B C: M P Paine Co, construction of Horticultural 
Bldg. 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of superstructure south 
of Pier 29, Honore Mercier Bridge extension; Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of substructure, Piers 14 to 28, Honore Mercier Bridge extension. Cornwall Island Ont: 
C A Pitts, excavation in South Channel, International Rapids Section. Iroquois Ont: 
Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, dredging, approaches at Iroquois Lock, International 
Rapids Section. 

Department of Transport 


Dartmouth N §: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, additional development at airport. 
Sydney N S: Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs to hangar. Montreal Que: Raymond 
Concrete Pile Co Ltd, driving of concrete step taper piles on Sutherland Pier. Vancouver 
BC:8 &S Electric Ltd, construction of underground duct system at airport. 


Two States Include “Supplements” in Calculating Prevailing Wages 


An amendment to the prevailing wage 
law in New York state last year requires 
that contracts shall include provision for 
“prevailing supplements” such as vacation 
pay, holiday pay, and health and welfare 
benefits. In Massachusetts, the Labor De- 
partment is now required, when setting 
minimum wages on government projects, 
to include payments by employers to health 
and welfare funds as provided in union 
contracts. 

A statutory minimum wage of 90 cents 
an hour was set in Rhode Island for the 
first time under a new minimum wage law, 
which applies to workers in establishments 
employing more than three persons. Certain 
occupations are excepted, however. 

In Massachusetts, the minimum wage was 
raised from 90 cents to $1 an hour for 
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occupations not covered by wage orders, 
effective January 4, 1957. In wage orders 
generally the rate was raised from 75 to 80 
cents an hour, and from 55 to 573 for 
service workers who receive tips. 


A wage payment and collection law 
passed by Congress for the District of 
Columbia provided for payment of wages 
at least twice monthly, except where there 
is monthly payment by custom or con- 
tract; set time limits for payment of wages 
due on termination of employment; and 
authorized the District Commissioners to 
accept workers’ claims assigned to them for 
collection. Some type of wage payment 
law is now in effect in all American states 
except Delaware, Florida and Georgia. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


February 1957 


During February 1957, there were 27 
work stoppages* in existence; 17 of these 
stoppages began during the month and 10 
that began earlier were still in existence 
at February 1. Among the ten stoppages 
that started before February 1, six began 
during January and four during earlier 
months. 

The number of workers involved in the 
work stoppages in existence in February 
was 8,080. This figure includes 5,797 workers 
directly affected by work stoppages that 
began in the month. During February, 14 
of the 27 stoppages were concluded, and 
from the last information received, five 
others ended during the early days of 
March. 

The total time loss for February was 
49,130 man-days: 20,030 of these man-days 
resulted from the stoppages beginning in 
February, and 29,100 from the stoppages 
earried over from previous months, 

Of the stoppages in progress during 
February, six involved more than 500 
workers and their total time-loss was 33,895 
man-days. Of these six work stoppages, 
three involved more than 1,000 workers, 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


with a total time-loss of 10,150 man-days. 
Finally, 11 of the work stoppages involved 
more than 100 workers but fewer than 500; 
these stoppages caused a total time-loss of 
14,505 man-days. 


In Table G-1 at the back of this issue, 
two comparisons are indicated: first, a 
comparison between the number of strikes 
and lockouts in existence during January 
and February this year; second, a similar 
comparison between January and February 
of last year. The approximate number of 
workers involved in these stoppages and 
the time-loss resulting from them are also 
compared on a monthly basis. The number 
of strikes and lockouts commencing during 
each month is also indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with 
the stoppages in existence during February 
1957, whether they were in progress prior 
to or commenced during the month. The 
approximate time-loss, together with the 
number of workers involved, is indicated for 
each stoppage. The major issues involved 
and the major terms of settlement, if the 
stoppage has ended, are also mentioned. 
Other details include such information as 
the dates on which the stoppages began 
and eventually ended and also the indus- 
tries in which they took place. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, March 1957 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) remained unchanged at 120.5 between 
February and March, continuing a period 
of steadiness dating from November last 
year. A year ago the index stood at 
116.4*. 

Decreases in the food index were suffi- 
cient to offset increases in the other four 
group indexes. 

Foods declined from 117.2 to 116.4 as 
price decreases occurred for margarine, 
coffee, process cheese, potatoes, grapefruit 
and beef. Prices were slightly higher for 
a number of canned fruits and fresh 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


vegetables. Pork also was somewhat higher 
and egg prices were up fractionally after 
reaching the lowest level in two years in 
February. 

Small increases in both the rent and 
home-ownership components moved the 
shelter index from 133.8 to 134.0. 

The clothing index rose from 107.4 to 
108.2 as a result of higher prices for men’s 
and women’s wear, footwear and piece 
goods. 

An increase in the household operation 
index from 119.1 to 119.5 reflected price 
increases for furniture, floor coverings, tex- 
tiles, utensils and equipment, laundry, dry 
cleaning and shoe repairs. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Index 1949=100 


MOUSEHOLD OPERATION 


The other commodities and services index 
increased from 123.8 to 1242 as higher 
prices were reported for automobile repairs 
and local transportation fares. Gasoline 
prices increased mainly in Ontario, and 
tire prices were lower in a number of cities. 

Group indexes for February last year 
were: food 109.1, shelter 131.6, clothing 
108.7, household operation 116.8 and other 
commodities and services 119.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1957 


Eight of the ten regional city indexes 
(1949=100) were higher between January 
and February 1957 while the other two 
declined+. Increases ranged from 0.2 per 
cent to 0.7 per. cent, with both Montreal 
and Winnipeg registering slight decreases 
of 0.1 per cent. 


In foods, numerous slight increases 
occurred in most cities for such items as 
tea, shortening, lard, oranges, potatoes and 
pork. A further sharp increase was general 
for sugar. Prices were lower in most cities 
for eggs, coffee, tomatoes and lettuce. Beef 
prices showed mixed results, with some 
cuts lower and others higher than the 
previous month. 


Fuel oil was higher in all cities but 
Montreal, Calgary and Edmonton, while 
gasoline prices increased in all ten regional 
cities. Advances in hospital rates occurred 
in all the eastern cities and Winnipeg, while 


+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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Index 1949= 100 


pharmaceuticals rose in all cities but St. 
John’s. Some personal care items were 
up in a number of cities. 

These indexes show changes in retail 
prices of goods and services in each city; 
they do not indicate whether it costs more 
or less to live in one city than another. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February 
were as follows: Saint John +0.9 to 122.1; 
St. John’s +08 to 108.5; Saskatoon- 
Regina +0.5 to 117.6; Vancouver +0.4 to 
122.5; Toronto +0.3 to 123.4; Halifax +02 
to 118.8; Ottawa +0.2 to 121.6; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.2 to 117.4; Montreal —0.1 to 
120.5; Winnipeg —0.1 to 118.7. 


Wholesale Prices, February 1957 


Canada’s wholesale price index (1935-39 = 
100) declined 0.4 per cent between January 
and February to 228.4 from 229.4. The 
index stood at 222.2 in February 1956. 

Decreases in three of the eight com- 
ponent groups were large enough to out- 
weigh increases in the five remaining 
groups. 

Non-ferrous metals group index declined 
3.7 per cent to 182.7 from 189.8, due mainly 
to lower prices for domestic electrolytic 
copper, copper wire, brass sheet, tin ingots 
and domestic zine. Vegetable products 
index fell 1.4 per cent to 200.7 from 203.5 
and the wood products index 0.3 per cent 
to 297.9 from 298.8. 


tOn base June 1951=100. 


The largest increase, 12 per cent, 
occurred in the non-metallic minerals group, 
the index rising to 189.7 from 187.4. Chemi- 
cal products index was up 0.4 per cent to 
182.5 from 181.8. 


Higher prices for hogs, all fresh and 
cured pork products and eggs outweighed 
lower quotations for steers, calves and 
lambs, and poultry to move the animal 
products index up 0.3 per cent to 238.4 
from 237.6. The textile products index 
rose 0.3 per cent to 235.2 from 234.6. The 
iron products index increased 0.2 per cent 
to 250.8 from 250.3. 


The index of farm products prices at 
terminal markets (1935-39=100) declined 
0.7 per cent in the month to 210.1 from 
211.6 due to lower prices for field products. 
This index fell 2.8 per cent to 161.3 from 
166.0 as a result of substantially lower prices 
for potatoes coupled with a general down- 
ward adjustment for eastern grains and 


Labour’s Gains in 1956 


(Continued from page 449) 


in 1955 because of the continued growth of 
the labour force. In the United Kingdom 
the general level of employment showed 
no significant change, but manufacturing 
employment declined slightly, with the 
textile and automobile industries suffering 
more than the general average. Unemploy- 
ment in the United Kingdom increased 
somewhat. In Canada the general level of 
employment was about 4 per cent over 
1955 levels, manufacturing employment was 
up nearly 5 per cent and unemployment 
declined substantially. 


Consumer prices, which had shown an 
upturn in a number of countries late in 
1955, rose more generally during 1956. The 
latest information available for 83 coun- 
tries (principally relating to September, 
October or November) shows an average 
increase of 3 per cent from 1955 to 1956— 
this increase being somewhat greater than 
the average rise during the preceding 12 
months. Available figures do not fully 
reflect the influence of the Suez crisis and 


western rye and flax. The animal products 
index rose 0.7 per cent to 259.0 from 257.2 
due to higher quotations for hogs, eggs, 
eastern butterfat and cheesemilk and 
western milk and wool which offset lower 
prices for the remaining livestock items 
and eastern fowl and wool. 


The residential building material prices 
index (1935-39=100) was virtually un- 
changed at 293.4. A month earlier it was 
293.3. 


The non-residential building material 
prices index (1949=100) was also virtually 
unchanged at 130.1 from 130.0 a month 
earlier. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, December 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
(Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 103.1 to 
103.4 between mid-November and mid- 
December 1956. It was the highest point 
reached all year. 


recent development in Hungary and 
Poland, which will probably exert upward 
pressure on prices in the countries immedi- 
ately concerned, if not on world markets. 

Of the 25 countries reporting wage 
statistics for 1955 and 1956, only one 
reported a slight decline in money wages. 
In nine other cases, however, money wages 
failed to keep pace with rising consumer 
prices, resulting in a decline in real wages. 
Among the 25 countries as a group the 
average rise in real wages was-1.6 per cent, 
compared with 3.5 per cent during the 
preceding 12-month period. 

Manufacturing production, as indicated 
by preliminary figures, continued to rise 
more rapidly than manufacturing employ- 
ment (preliminary annual average) in most 
countries in 1956, implying a continuing 
increase in productivity per person em- 
ployed. In a number of cases, however, and 
particularly in Europe, the increase in 
manufacturing output was smaller than in 
1955. 


a 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 104. 
Automation 


1. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
A New Approach to Office Mechanization: 
Integrated Data Processing through Com- 
mon Language Machines. The United States 
Steel Corporation Program. Elizabeth Mar- 
ting, editor. New York, 1954. Pp. 62. 

Describes various kinds of automatic and 
electronic office machines. 

2. BLoomMBERG, WARNER. The Age of Auto- 
mation, its Effects on Human Welfare. 
New York, League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, c1955. Pp. 39. 


The author suggests some solutions to the 
problems raised by automation. 


Collective Bargaining 


3. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Current Issues in Contract Negotiation. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 36. 

Contents: Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits—today and tomorrow. Meeting 
Post-Strike Problems. The Long-Term Con- 
tract: One Company’s Experience. A. Labour 
Relations Aspects. B. Legal Aspects. 


4. BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN. 
Negotiating Manual, Canada 1954. Ottawa, 
1954. Pp. 140. 

Partial Contents: Handling Claims and 
Grievances. Investigations involving Alleged 
Violation of Rules. Provisions of the Con- 
stitution relating to handling Grievances 
and Claims, peeve Changes in Rules, 
and Representation and Investigations. Rules 
and Sections of the Constitution of the 
B. of R.T. Railway Act, 1919. Railway 
Safety-Appliance Standards. 


Congresses and Conventions 


5. INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, 
Rapio AND Macuine Workers. Proceedings 
First Biennial Economic Policy Conference, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 11-12, 1966. Washing- 
ton, 1955. Pp. 182. 
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6. Marine Workers Freperation. Proceed- 
ings, Tenth Annual Convention, Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia, July 20th, 21st, 22nd, 1966. 
Halifax, 1956. Pp. 41-95. 


Co-operation 


7. INTERNATIONAL LABourR OFFICE. Co- 
operation; a Worker’s Education Manual. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 157. 

Partial Contents: Origins and Economic 
and Social Basis of the Co-operative Move- 
ment. The Co-operative Movement through- 
out the orld. Co-operative Federation. 
Inter-Co-operative Relations. The Co-opera- 
tive Movement and Education. The State 
and Co-operation. Co-operative Action and 
the Manifold Needs of the Common People. 

8. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFrrfice. Co- 
operatives. Fourth Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 70. 


At Head of Title: Report 4. Sixth Con- 
ference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organization. Havana, 
September 1956. 

ontains a survey of the co-operative 
movement in member countries of the Amer- 
ican States Members of the ILO. 


Discrimination in Employment 


9. Horn, JoHN. Equality of Opportunity; 
a Union Approach to Fair Employment. 
With an introd. by Hubert Humphrey. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1956. 
Pp. 142. 


Describes how the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America have improved human 
relations in the factory, the union hall, and 
the community. 


10. INTERNATIONAL UNION UnitTEep Avto- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT WorKERS OF AMERICA. FAIR PRACTICES 
AND ANTI-DISCRIMINATION DEPARTMENT. 
Handbook for Local Union Fair Practices 
Committees. Detroit, 1955. Pp. 24. 


Describes the work of National UAW-CIO 
Fair Practices and  Anti-Discrimination 
Department and suggests how to set up 
local committees. 


Economic Conditions 


11. Great BrivaAIn. CaenTRAL STATISTICAL 
Orrice. Preliminary Estimates of National 
Income and Expenditures, 1950 to 1966. 
London, H.M:S.0., 1956. Pp. 13. 


12. Jackson, GinperT Epwarp. The Pat- 
tern of Growth in Canada. A Speech to the 
Canadian Electrical Association, Manoir 
Richelieu, Murray Bay. Toronto, Gilbert 
Jackson and Associates, 1956. Pp. 20. 


The author gives his view on the Canadian 
economy. 


13. NationaL Bureau or Economic Re- 
SEARCH. Basic Research and the Analysis of 
Current Business Conditions, by Solomon 
Fabricant, Director of Research. Thirty- 
Sixth Annual Report; a Record of 1955 and 
Plans for 1956. New York, 1956. Pp. 88. 


Education 


14. Neeptes, IrA G. Wanted: 150,000 
Engineers and Technicians; the Waterloo 
Plan. A Talk...before the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Rotary Club, August 27, 1956. 
Kitchener, B. F. Goodrich Canada Lid., 
19569 Bp: 

Among other things the Waterloo Plan 
envisages a six-year engineering course after 
Grade 12. It would be a co-operative plan 
where students spend alternate 13-week 
periods in college and industry. The student 
becomes familiar with industry operations 
and earns money. Industry acquires trainee 
employees. 

15. U.S. Nationan Science FounpaATION. 
Federal Support for Science Studies in 
Higher Education, 1964. Washington, 
Ge Orl9565 (bp sas. 


Tells about federal programs which pro- 
vide direct financial aid to undergraduate 
and graduate students and people doing 
post-doctoral work at universities during 
the year 1954. 


Education - - Labouring Classes 


16. Astan TRADE Union CoLiecn, CAL- 
cuTta. Astan Trade Umon College; the 
Story of an International Experiment in 
Free Trade Union Education, November 6, 
1952-October 16, 1954. Calcutta, 1955. Pp. 54. 

The two main aims of the College are: (a) 
To pring together active trade union 
workers from all over Asia to teach them 
about modern trade unionism and to equip 
them to carry on organizational work in 
their own countries more efficiently; and, 
(6) To train groups of workers to organize 
local educational programs in their own 
countries. 

17. Mire, JosepH. Labour Education, a 
Study Report on Needs, Programs, and 
Approaches, conducted on Behalf of the 
Inter-University Labor Education Commit- 
tee. Madison, Wis., Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee, c1956. Pp. 200. 


“The purpose of this study is to explore 
the most effective and feasible methods of 
advancing liberal education for workers.” 


Employees - - Training 

18. CoNNEcTICUT. COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
Ricuts. Training of Negroes in the Skilled 
Trades, prepared by Henry G. Stetler. 
Hartford, 1954. Pp. 62. 


This study describes the training received 
by Negroes in Connecticut. 


19. RoseNBERGER, Homer Tore. How to 
organize and administer an Employee 
Training Program; a Manual for Ezxecu- 
tives and Training Directors. Washington, 


. Society for Personnel Administration, 1956. 


Pp. 35. 

“...Attempts to assist executives and 
training directors to anticipate problems 
which occur frequently in the planning and 
conducting of employee training and thus 
reduce the number and complexity of these 
problems.” 


Employment Management 


20. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Assuring Adequate Reserves of Key Per- 
sonnel: Managers, Trainees, Technicians. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 72. 

Partial Contents: Foreman Selection and 
Development: Key to Efficient Operation. 
Audio-Visual Recruitment on Campus. Re- 
cruiting in Basic Industry. Meeting the 
Long-Range Demand for Engineers and 
Scientists. Gaining Maximum Effectiveness 
of Engineers and Technicians. 

21. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Personnel Practice and Policy: the Chang- 
ing Picture. New York, 1956. Pp. 59. 

_Conterits: The Individual and Organiza- 
tional Structure: Recent Findings in Human 
Relations Research. Creativity and Psycho- 
logical Health. The Role of the Personnel 
Department in Improved Productivity. Main- 
taining Sound Personnel Policies in a 
Decentralized Operation. General Electric’s 
Employee Relations Index. Maintaining the 
Identity of the Industry. 

22. Fraser, JOHN Munro. Interviewing. 
London, Pitman, 1956. Pp. 54. 

The author suggests that the interviewer 
should grade a person under five headings: 


First Impression, Qualifications, Brains, 
Motivation, and Adjustment. 
23. NETHERLANDS (KiINepom, 1815-....), 


Ministry oF SoctaL AFFAIRS AND PUBLIC 
HeattH. The Influence of Sickness Absen- 
teeism on Labor Productivity in _ the 
Netherlands. The Hague, 1955. Pp. 16. 

A Commission was appointed to look into 
the question of absenteeism. Its Interim 
Report published in 1954 stated, among 
other things, that there has been an increase 
in absenteeism since the war; that sickness 
frequency decreases as length of service in 
the company increases; psychological factors 
affect absenteeism; and, employees should be 
instructed in industrial hygiene and safety. 


Industrial Health 


24. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH DIVISION. 
Occupational Health Services in Industry 
in Canada, 1954. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 46. 

Shows the number and type of establish- 
ments providing occupational health services. 
“Its scope is confined to the medical and 
nursing care given within the plant or 
through home visits by nurses, and to the 
number of physicians and nurses employed 
on these services.” 

25. VALLAND, A. Les solvants chlores et 
Vhygiéne industrielle; dichlorethylene, tri- 
chlorethylene et perchlorethylene, par A. 
Valland, V. Raymond et P. Salmon. Paris, 
Institut national de sécurité pour la pré- 
vention des accidents du travail et des 
maladies professionnelles, 1956. Pp. 356. 
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Describes the safest way of dealing with 
the three chemicals named. 


Industrial Relations 


26. CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
Epucation. Resolved that: Strikes are 
Never Necessary, Pro-Con. Toronto, 1956. 
leo, @ 

Accompanies the Citizens’ Forum broad- 
cast on the same topic. 

27. CHampers, IrENE M. A Study of 
Contrasts in Industrial Relations. Boston, 
Simmons College, Prince School of Retail- 
ing, 1953. Pp. 42. 


Most of this study deals with profit 
sharing. 
28. CHARPENTIER, ALFRED. L/’orientation 


des relations patronales ouvriéres. Mont- 
real, Therien Fréres Ltée, 1956. Pp. 244. 

Contents: Quelques aspects du probléme 
salaire. Le syndicalisme patronal du Québec. 
Besoin de collaboration patronale-ouvriére. 
Comment organiser la profession. Probléme 
de coopération intersyndicale. 

29. CONFERENCE ON STATISTICS OF LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS, ASILOMAR, CAL., 
1955. Statistics of Labor-Management Rela- 
tions. Proceedings of a Conference held at 
Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Calfornia, May 
12-18, 1955. Sponsored by Pacific Coast 
Committee on Social Statistics, Social 
Science Research Council and co-sponsored 
by Institute of Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California. 
Berkeley, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, 1956. Pp. 132. 

Contents: Statistics of Union Membership. 
Analysis of Contract Provisions. Statistics 
of Health and Welfare Programs. Statistical 
Problems in measuring Employer Expendi- 
tures for Wage Supplements. Work Stop- 
page and Mediation Statistics. 

30. SuistErR, JosePH. Conflict and Stability 
in Labor Relations: a Case Study, by 
Joseph Shister and William Hamovitch. 
Buffalo, Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, School of Business Administration, 
University of Buffalo, 1952. Pp. 69. 

Deals with industrial relations at the 
Bell Aircraft Corporation in Buffalo from 
1937 to 1952. Most of the union members at 
the plant belong to Local 501, UAW-CIO. 


Job Analysis and Specification 


31. BristoL AND BatTH  Propvuctiviry 
Association. “What about Work Study?” 
An Enquiry into its Benefits and Snags, 
by a Bristol Working Party. Bristol, 1956. 
Pp. 40. 

Work study determines “how the job 
should be done, how long it should take, and 
how much it is worth.” 

Defines work study, outlines advantages 
and some problems which may arise. Includes 
nine successful applications of work study. 

32. British INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Measuring of Work in the Office. Lon- 
don, 1956. Pp. 20. 
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Describes the scope, usefulness and various 
ways of measuring work in the office. 

33. BritisH Propuctiviry Councin. Why 
not Work Study? London, 1956. Pp. 16. 

Work study is successful because: (1) it 
reorganizes work more efficiently; (2) it is 
systematic; (3) it sets standards of per- 
formance; (4) it produces savings quickly; 
(5) it can be applied anywhere; (6) it 
points out weaknesses in an organization. 


34, Britis Propuctiviry Councin. Work 
Study aids Farmers; Case Studies show 
How. London, 1956. Pp. 7. 


Work study helps to make more effective 
use of time on farms. 


Labour Laws and Legislation. 


35. Hamwant, Pauu. Précis de législation 
industrielle et sociale. 4. ed., reyue et mise 
au point avec la collaboration de M. J. 
Bienvenu, Controleur social. Liége, Impr. 
Vaillant-Carmanne, 1955. Pp. 310. 


A survey of Belgium laws covering labour, 
factories and social security. 

36. IntsH TrapE UNIon Concress. NortH- 
ERN IRELAND CoMmittTED. Repeal the Trade 
Disputes Act. Belfast, 1956? Pp. 14. 

The Union alleges: That the Trades Dis- 
putes Act doesn’t permit a civil servant to 
join a union not confined to civil servants 
and he cannot join a federation; that the 
Act is vague about the right to strike; that 
picketing is virtually impossible, etc. 

37. KAMMHOLZ, THEOPHIL Cart. A Look 
at Some Legal Problems on the 1957 Labor- 
Management Scene. Address before the 
New Jersey Manufacturers Association and 
the Management Program, Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations, Rutgers, 
The State University. Washington, 1956. 
Pp. 19. 

38. McCuain, JosepH A. The Union Shop 
Amendment: Compulsory “Freedom” to a 
Union. Chicago? American Bar Association, 
1956. Pp. 10. 

Concerns the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court which ruled in the case 
Railway Employees Department, A.F. of L. 
v. Hanson that a man may be forced under 
an agreement authorized by federal statute 
to be a member of a private organization 
as a condition of employment. 

39. Suignter, SumMNER Huser. The 
Development of National Labor Policy. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Bicentennial Conference, 1941. Pp. 141-160. 

40. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Stanparps. Why 
Child Labor Laws? Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Dyess 

-Reflects current thinking and develop- 
ae in the field of child labor regulation.” 


Labour Organization 


41. GaLenson, Water. The Unionization 
of the American Steel Industry. Berkeley, 
1956. Pp. 34. Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, 1956. 

Traces the efforts to organize steel workers 


in the 1930’s. The unions involved were the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 


Tin Workers, A.F. of L. and the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, C.I.O. These 
two unions merged in May 1942 to form the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

42. INTERNATIONAL CENTER OF FREE TRADE 
Unionists IN Exim. Trade Unions in 
Eastern Europe. Paris, 1956. Pp. 59. 

Contents: 1. History of the Trade Union 
Movements in the Countries today under the 
Communist Yoke. 2. The Trade pion Organ- 
izations in Eastern Europe. The Labor 
Code, the Trade Unions, the Work Commit- 
tees. 4. Congresses. 5. Law on Labor Discip- 
line. 6. The Trade Unions and Forced 
Labor. 7. The Work Day and Rest, Vaca- 
tions Overtime. 8. The World Trade Union 
Federation and its Export Propaganda. 

43. Kmennepy, VAN Dusen. The Role of 
the Union in the Plant in India. Berkeley, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of California, 1956. Pp. 16. 

The author states that “in India systema- 
tie functioning of unions and organized 
relations with managements on a daily basis 
in the plant or at the work place are largely 
unknown at the present time.” 


Labouring Classes 


44, AMALGAMATED ENGINEERING UNION. 
The Fight for the Forty-Hour Week, 1830- 
1955. London, London North District Com- 
mittee of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, 1956. Pp. 23. 


45. McGitt University, Montreau. In- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTRE. Security in an 
Industrial Economy. Eighth Annual Con- 
ference, April 16 and 17, 1956. Montreal, 
1956. Pp. 133. 

Contents: The Importance of Security for 
the Individual, by Graham C. Taylor. Secur- 
ity and the Role of the State, by George F. 
Davidson. Security and Economic Change, 
by Edwin E. Witte. A Union View of the 
Security Problem, by Carrol L. Coburn. Pri- 
vate Enterprise and the Security Issue, by 
W. Allan Campbell. 

46. QuEBEC (PROVINCE). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. General Report on the Activities... 
during the Year ending March $1, 1956. 
Quebec, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 299. 


47. US. DerartMent or Laszor. The 
American Workers’ Fact Book. Washington, 
1956. Pp. 433. 

Partial Contents: The Labor Force. The 
Labor Market. Unemployment. Production 
and Productivity. Earnings and Wages. 
Preparation for Work. Industrial Safety. 

orkmen’s Compensation. Wages and Hours. 
Piotecion of Children. Unemployment In- 
surance. Labor Unions. Labor-Management 


Relations. Collective Bargaining. Foreign 
Labor Activities. Government and_ the 
Worker. 

Occupations 


48. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABouR. An 
Analysis of the Machinst’s Trade. Prepared 
by a National Committee appointed by 
the Department of Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer 1956. Pp. 395. 
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Contains “the essential body of knowledge 
and skills to be mastered by a trainee during 
his apprenticeship in this trade.” 

49. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF Lasour. An 
Analysts of the Plastering Trade. Prepared 
by a National Committee appointed by the 
Department of Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 41. 

Analyzes phases of the plastering trade 


which are considered essential in every 
province. 
50. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 


HicoNoMIcs AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Careers 
in Home Economics. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 20. 


Among other things this pamphlet deals 
with qualifications, training, advantages and 
disadvantages and employment prospects of 
home economists in Canada. 

51. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Economics AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Occupa- 
tions in the Aircraft Manufacturing Indus- 
try. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 30. 


Tells something about the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry. Outlines some of the 
jobs in the industry and the necessary 
qualifications and training. 

52. U.S. EMpLtoyMent Service. Estimates 
of Worker Trait Requirements for 4,000 
Jobs as defined in the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles (an Alphabetical Index). 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 157. 


Older Workers 


53. FrRAaNKE, Water H. Hmployment 
Policies with Respect to Older Workers 
in South Dakota. Vermillion, Business 
Research Bureau, University of South 
Dakota, 1956. Pp. 37. 

[Based on the answers to a questionnaire 
sent to business and industrial firms in 
South Dakota to obtain information about 
their employment practices with respect to 
older workers. 

54. U.S. Burgavu or HMPLOYMENT SECUR 
ry. Older Worker Adjustment to Labor 
Market Practice; an Analysis of Experience 
in Seven Major Labor Markets. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 269. 

Partial Contents: Characteristics of Older 
Job Seekers. Older Workers on the Job. 
Comparison of Employed and Unemployed 
Older Workers. Age Factors in Labor Turn- 
over. 

55. U.S. Nationa, Institute or Mantau 
Heattu. Looking Forward to the Later 
Years. Rey. ed. Washington, 1953. Pp. 14. 

This booklet is intended to help older 
people accept the process of growing old. 


Pensions 


56. BANKERS Trust Company, NEw 
York. A Study of Industrial Retirement 
Plans, including Analyses of Complete Pro- 
grams recently adopted or revised. 1956 ed. 
New York, 1956. 
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Discusses general pension practices and 
the trend in these practices. Describes 
amendments which 172 companies made in 
their retirement programs between 1953 and 
1955. Contains tabulation of the important 
provisions of 68 new retirement programs 
adopted between 1953 and 1955, and a 
tabulation of the important provisions of 
172 retirement programs which were amended 
or supplemented between 1953 and 1955. 


57. INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S AND 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNIoN. Welfare and Pen- 
sions on the Docks of the Pacific Coast. 
San Francisco, c1956. Pp. 22. 

Describes welfare plans negotiated be- 
tween the Pacific Maritime Association and 
the ILWU on the Pacific Coast. 

58. Nationa PLANNING AssociATION. Pri- 
vate Pension Plans; a Statement by the 
NPA Business Committee on National 
Policy. Washington, 1956. Pp. 29. 


Briefly summarizes growth and charac- 
teristics of private pension plans. 


Production—Cost 


59. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Company Experiences in Manufacturing 
Cost Reduction. New York, 1956. Pp. 40. 

Contents: Cost Reduction Activity at 
Johnson and Johnson: I. Cost Reduction 
through Management. II. Cost Accounting.— 
Basis for Management Action. III. The 
Supervisor uses Controls for Cost Reduction. 
Maytag’s Program of Expense Reduction. 
Concern for Cost: a Participative Approach. 

60. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
How to reduce Production Costs: Basic 
Approaches, Tools and Techniques. New 
York, 1956. Pp. 88. 

Partial Contents: The Importance of Plant 
Layout in_Cost Reduction. The Role of 
Accident Prevention in Cost Reduction. 
Quality Control’s Contribution to the Reduc- 
tion of Manufacturing Costs. Automation— 
Tool of Cost Reduction. The Role of Produc- 
tion Planning in Cost Reduction. 


Productivity 


61. British Propuctiviry Counci. Policy 
and Progress, 1955-56. London, 1956. Pp. 36. 


62. British Propuctiviry Counc. Pro- 
ductivity and Redundancy. London, 1956. 

Redundaney does not occur when the 
demand for goods requires more production; 
when new products can be developed and 
other work can be provided in the same 
firm; or when recruitment can be adjusted 
or overtime reduced. 

63. British Propuctiviry Councin. A 
Review of Productivity in Farming. Lon- 
don, 1955. Pp. 29. 

Farm management has increased _profit- 
ability and productivity. Mechanization has 
increased production in Britain. 

64. British Propuctiviry Councm. A 
Review of Productivity in Freight Handling. 
London, 1956. Pp. 47. 

Transport is the largest industry in 
Britain. This study shows that freight 


handling can still be made more efficient in 
Britain. 
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65. British Propuctiviry Councin. A 
Review of Productivity in the Bronze and 
Brass Casting Industry. London, 1955. 
Pp. 40. 


Shows development of foundry practices 
since the visit of the British Brassfoundry 
Een ie Productivity Team to the U.S. in 
1950. 


66. Bureau or NationaL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
ineton, D.C. Boosting Productivity. 
Washington, 1956. Pp. 12. 

Points out that the successful supervisor 


inspires the will to work among the em- 
ployees under him. 


67. US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Man-Hours per Unit of Output in the Basic 
Steel Industry, 1939-55. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 40. 

Contains information on trends in produc- 


tivity in the blast furnace, steel works and 
rolling mills industries. 


Women—Employment 


68. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Employment 
of Women College Graduates; Class of 
1955, What They were doing in Early 1956. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 6. 


69. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Equal Pay 
for Women; Sound Practice, Good Policy. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Leaflet. 


70. U.S. Women’s Bureau. How to con- 
duct an Earning Opportunities Forum in 
Your Community. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 15. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


71. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
GovERNMENT EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
BrancH. Manual of Procedure under the 
Government Employees Compensation Act. . 
Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 9. 


72. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
The IAIABC Handbook. Washington, 1956. 
Ie), SYA 

Contains a description of the activities 
and objects of the Association since its 
organization in 1914. 

73. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT BoARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
Workmen's Compensation Problems, 1966. 
Proceedings, 41st Annual Convention of the 
IAIAB.C., Chicago, Ill., September 25-29, 
1965. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Standards, 1956. Pp. 230. 


Miscellaneous 


74. Axins, Brian Epwarp. Report on 
Techniques of Winter Construction. A 
Thesis presented to the Faculty of Civil 
Engineering, University of Manitoba in 
Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements 
for the Degree Bachelor of Science in Civil 
Engineering. Ottawa, Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, 1956. Pp. 48. 


Partial Contents: Winter Construction 
Analysis. Curing and Protection of Concrete 
under Winter Weather Conditions. Design 
of Hoarding Structures. 

75. Citizens ResEARCH INSTITUTE OF 
Canapa. Provincial Civil Service. Toronto, 
1956. 2 Parts. 


76. CounctL oF Prorit SHARING INDUS- 
Tries. Key to Industrial Teamwork. The 
1955 Transcript of the Eighth Annual Con- 
ference, Pasadena, California, November 9 
and 10, 1955. Chicago, c1956. Pp. 161. 


77. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
AND Commerce. Industrial. Resources of 
Mamtoba. Edited by R. E. Grose. Win- 
nipeg, Queen’s Printer, 1954. Pp. 256. 


78. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Compensation of Top Executives. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 31. 


Detailed information is given in tables 
about salaries, total pay and estimated pen- 
sions of the three highest-paid officers in 


903 companies in twenty-eight industrial 
groups. 
79. UntreD Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 


Economic AND SociaL Arratrs. Assistance 
to the Needy in Less-Developed Areas; a 
Survey of Methods of administering Assist- 
ance in Various Countries. New York, 1956. 
pe 22k 

Describes conditions in nine countries: 
Egypt, Iran, Libya, Burma, Ceylon, Japan, 
Bolivia, Chile and Ecuador. 

80. U.S. Seective Service System. An- 
nual Report of the Director for the Fiscal 
Year 1956 to the Congress of the United 
States pursuant to the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act amended. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 116. 


Just Off the Press 
WOMEN AT WORK IN CANADA 


A Fact Book on the Female Labour Force of Canada 


Gives a concise, factual account of the growth in numbers, the age dis- 


tribution, marital status, occupations and earnings of gainfully employed 


women in Canada. Also contains brief account of laws that affect 


women’s work and some information regarding working conditions 


in selected industries in which a substantial number of women work 


Publication No. 1 of the Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, Canada 


Available from the Queen’s Printer, Superintendent 


of Government Publications, Ottawa 
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Price 25 cents 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 


Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 19, 1957 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Pubic ‘| Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

Both! 'Sexess.<cp seers aceeeeene ceeeieeeee 5,696 107 418 1,614 2,112 978 467 
Agriculturalscis.at.cni «con heer 677 ‘ 37 156 183 277 23 
Non-Agricultirall % oo5.c0e, cre seek ee 5,019 106 381 1,458 1,929 701 444 

Males: ..ccpatormisa oe MStAc cortinchtte ake Meemetaeiein 4,331 87 327 1,252 1,544 766 355 
Agricultural: =). soe dou ceuceres eemer 651 * 36 154 172 266 22 
INon-Agriculturale’.. ce= ces meee 3,680 86 291 1,098 1,372 500 333 

Bemaléstsi-ie forcpncntie: se ears aoe 1,365 20 91 362 568 212 112 
Aoricul tural: cer acere nitrate ateeieeen 26 - = be 11 11 - 
INon=Agricultural iy: anette cleats 1,339 20 90 360 557 201 lll 

PATI ADORE Past einiew Wearnpertcg aoea neem 5,696 107 418 1,614 2,112 978 467 
14—19 years. E = 525 14 40 193 165 80 33 
20—24 years. 716 17 54 230 244 125 46 
25—44 years. 2,651 49 183 748 994 457 220 
45—64 years...... 1,585 25 121 397 615 275 152 
65 years snd OVEN. 2 see oucleus secsclustel 219 x 20 46 94 41 16 

Persons with Jobs 

Al) stabs CrOUDsanste cee ieisee elder 5,393 96 383 1,491 2,040 944 439 
Males sO ove concn anctmncaenie tees ee 4,060 76 295 1,141 1, 483 734 331 
Mom ales; ia dicate seatn neers aerrte me 1,333 20 88 350 557 210 108 
Agriculturalls ewe ssnmes ect eae 671 * 36 154 182 276 22 
INon=A grioultural ject ac. cameo cie feee 4,722 95 347 1,337 1,858 668 417 

Paid Workersiy.c.csnets css cisie,ties castings 4,307 86 309 1,211 1,719 604 378 
Males‘. 0.085 cote se terete tat eee 3,080 68 228 4 1,206 414 280 
Pemalesivncashe ae viceataacusitonn cote 1,227 18 81 327 513 190 98 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BOthISEXESN. a scapes wince teres oem aemene 303 11 35 123 72 34 28 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both Sexes}... 9eh,..ceinns, eee ae 5,146 155 473 1, 462 1,633 943 480 
Males: Socrntucacrvichian eneemmeatoaseeies 1,058 48 111 263 306 216 114 
Homales scares cc ic ecto 4,088 107 362 1,199 1,327 727 366 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


4— 6§ months....... 
7—12 months... 
13—18 months....... 


MO BU ALOVET nc omecsisn's qed seve scisaje tee es 
Nord ca he Wet Gb ene ae aoencien carter aces eae 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
January 19, 1957 December 15, 1956 January 21, 1956 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work (2) Work (3) Work (1) 
‘ 315 283 198 182 299 281 
303 272 186 171 286 269 
lll — 97 — 82 _ 
162 = 71 —_— 154 = 
20 — 11 _ 29 = 
* pues —_ = * a 
* pa = es * a 
* eae _— —= * — 
12 11 12 11 13 12 
* * * * * * 
* * * * * * 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


BY REGION 


B.C, 
Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies ae oe tne 
DIGSMROLAL eee fase hos sieldcse acd cjecnecs 4,049 34, 294 90, 120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 68, 269 
TOSAMUOLE IERIE es occ see hc cee cee egrics 3, 849 28,419 83, 029 26, 638 12,292 154, 227 64,551 
AGSST Ota ieee cisieci sci gone vices eeat ees 3, 067 22,117 57, 563 15, 559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 
NGOGe Ota ae coach Sul stovie clea de wee ete $ 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 | 164,857(2) 89,541 


() Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


as _ 8 
g 06.8 
ss ee |e 45 a 
a Sea am | 2S 3 
Period ze 3s 4 © rae Brae | a a 
ee ee Pa he (eee be 5 
On = = i) ase q = 
ee g Bist) IE) ee Bilge l/sss| 2 g 3 
ee cea 
Som | HOM Onto. le tesa Oi. |) Oo = 
$bSeLotal Tieeccch%.- 2 Bete at eee 10,021) 6,339 1,855) 3, 185}13, 766}17, 250 879) 26, 492|10, 380 966) 91,133 
MOGAME Ota Beers aceracccelstrties s odals 9,983] 6,775 1,938} 2,735)}11,974|10, 920 763) 25,699|13,011 578} 84,376 
MUDD WL OCA see hitershe o u's ators siareitave-e.s0e-0 2 8,563] 5,775 1,190) 2,146] 9,588) 7,036 514) 15,117) 7,687 371| 57,987 
UGOE OGRE See eeieia 0's o-cpseraieleoeyeia.es ae 10,339) 9,492 2,255] 3,822/13,800| 7,500) 1,649} 29, 264|12, 482 435) 91,039 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


: Utilities, 

meriotl- Transpor- | Finance, Sancle- 

ia Forestry, Manu- Construc- C Leena Baas mentary 

Fishing, || facturing tion Sabon Wilt Clorocn Tete 

rapping, i ncome 

Mining en ment) 

1949 Average.......cceeeee 49 214 47 169 147 21 
1950 Average..........00+.+ 55 231 47 180 156 24 
1951 Average............... 72 272 52 208 178 28 
1952 Average............... 76 303 63 233 199 32 
1953 Average............... 73 329 70 252 217 35 
1954 Average............0+-- 73 323 69 261 239 35 
1955 Average.......-....2+- 77 342 78 278 256 37 
1956 Average.............+. 87 379 93 307 283 41 
1956—January.............. 75 349 71 280 263 39 
Pebruarye.ceac- arene 79 358 69 282 264 38 
Marchi.o.. sspentante 70 365 70 284 266 39 

April.t pancanickenacee 68 371 79 291 277 40 

Mays. uncemeaeraeaes 78 377 92 301 281 40 

June: 4teasexeenee eee 89 381 105 311 288 41 

JULY ee reer roe 95 382 105 317 281 43 
August:2 icPata comet 98 382 108 319 286 43 
September........... 99 392 110 324 299 44 
Octoberc. qe eeeene 104 394 114 324 294 43 
November........... 98 397 101 325 300 44 
December............ 96 397 90 327 295 43 
1957—January.............- 87 384 76 310 298 42 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Total 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,845,391. 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 


Year and Month 


Employ- 
ment Payrolls 


1949—Average................. 100.0 100.0 
1950—Average.........0..0c006 101.5 106.0 
1951—Average................ 108.8 125.6 
1952—A.verage, jae aeeecoent 111.6 140.3 
1958—Average..............5.- 113.4 151.5 
1954—Average............0006 109.9 151.3 
1955—Average................. 112.5 160.1 
EOBS-s- Dee. 8 if caate dette teas 117.9 170.9 
FO56-—Janse ls i. meine sisteh ers: 114.6 162.2 
Heb:-ls ps fore eaenrer 112.3 164.0 

Mars lp ehertaaceie seer 113.2 167.3 
ees Staeneteane ne 11385 168.4 

May Mil. Recnehree ees. 115,52 172.3 

Ute ee Us Gy sete, eth. het 119.7 179.0 

Tye eee ae. 124.2 187.6 

UNIT dy ok ee Pe het Mee 125.4 189.9 
Septem li seen see. 125.7 191.0 

Oct: sitter ee 125.9 194.5 
INOVe RLS ene eee: 126.2 195.4 

Doe:.: Tie aithoatossie 125.5 194.1 


Aggregate] Average 
Weekly |Wages and| Wages and 


Salaries 


153.8 
154.2 
154.0 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Average 

Weekly Employ- 

Salaries ment 

$ 

42.96 100.0 
44 84 100.9 
49.61 108.0 
54.13 109.3 
57.30 113.3 
58.88 107.7 
60.87 109.3 
62.02 112.3 
60.54 109.8 
62.43 110.2 
63.20 112.3 
63 .43 113.4 
63.93 114.1 
63.93 115.4 
64.56 118.0 
64.77 117.9 
65.01 118.0 
66.07 118.6 
66.24 118.6 
66.14 118.0 


Aggregate] Average 
Weekly |Wagesand|Wages and 
Salaries | Salaries 


Payrolls 


185.9 
185.7 


Average 
Weekly 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers | Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Area rr 
Dec. 1 |. Nov. 1] Dec. 1 | Dec. 1 | Nov. 1] Dec. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces 
Newfoundland................ Sodantese 143.0 151.2 140.9 60.24 59.88 55.11 
Prince Edward Island.. 123.9 126.6 120.9 48.24 48.48 45.59 
Nova Scotia 104.6 105.7 100.5 53.01 52.84 51.01 
New Brunswick 114.1 112.8 110.2 56.16 56.86 51.68 
IELOOMER PP etree noth tae coos ene MS oarebe emer ackcs 126.8 126.5 119.7 63.84 63.80 59.93 
LORE AE Oe is aie alte sate esd esab te dis sede She eee 125.8 126.0 117.1 68.57 68.63 64.55 
IMATE OW Ese ce cee aioe laloreie% Gale cieeies asa bios ieee.nG eevee wistgss 111.5 112.2 108.5 61.34 62.10 58.45 
BHECHEO LOW ALE Neictstecs dats otte-ca hase aoa as cima MEME woes 126.6 128.7 121.6 63.38 63.56 58.79 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 154.1 155.6 137.5 68.49 69.86 63.94 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 123.9 127.6 116.6 72.49 72.02 66.93 
RTA GR ore cicle ae ssc d site kia alas cve ei othe cise. 125.5 126.2 117.9 66.14 66.24 62.02 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 7 
SURI RTEDS BELPER IS siaieis 5 3le es werkt eosin cloves eee e-alesbeiase ses 128.2 132.1 124.9 48.40 48 .43 45.10 
SS VSEDOVM ART Ee oul ais 0 alate clave =o sche aaiSiaalee 6 sales iene So's 93.4 92.2 89.4 64.18 62.87 63.28 
EVsuipheaxotata cee cies, ciece. seid ts. cicieimrace AM Saye! ok sida colt olblay serena 123.5 119.5 117.2 51,19 51.45 49.55 
PSEVEI Ge OLA Bes 0/5 oye chs le ca Wig fh wialbcia drala attohehe crv arcs 99.9 96.6 95.6 50.31 50.70 48.92 
Cahir R eerie, « chi Patvtas Schick x PMlafalsiare tielaco its de 114.8 115.9 111.9 55.74 55.31 52.23 
SO TOCEN Or Pe arclcc vile ct tere geist heels e's a-naieiielteie.s mikes 112.8 112.8 106.3 56.75 56.13 52.92 
Three Rivers 120.2 125.4 111.5 61.81 61.59 59.24 
Drummondville 76.6 74.8 79.0 57.44 56.86 54.30 
Montreal...... 125.8 125.1 118.7 64.27 64.62 60.97 
Ottawa—Hull 124.0 123.5 117.6 58.69 59.71 57.18 
Peterborough 110.8 110.8 96.4 71.47 72.40 65.50 
OBEN be: cae 4 (MRSS aE. Sen een En a eee fer ine ae 178.5 174.5 80.9 80.59 79.62 66.64 
Psraperarmeee ul tae sc cen) hersave S arciaxcinrs Cte Aor aeiateterws ats 129.6 135.4 123.3 73.58 73.26 68.62 
PRGA S EI Y CBE or. fo crate cists acolsteie Staeibis ays 2i ok are alo oes 1s 131.4 131.4 104.8 76.34 76.84 72.35 
BUGLE MEP PN cece sista sites 3.0 wet aaa se cBabiebis sare 132.3 132.0 126.2 68.68 69.38 65.25 
FEVETTIB LL OUCEE Bi ace asl dsl sats'=!-reraieoe ielats:s to's ele hein ss 116.6 116.6 111.6 72.60 72.31 67.17 
PEMA ULONG: ME a s.sicis iis Sob eld awe hdc ae vole aelofees os 88.6 83.9 88.1 62.25 62.29 60.46 
AMEE PAPERS cP owas, «Sake toavotsi ocala Min Gee so a7ou vekieh 2.0 « 112.4 ala Sy 104.3 60.95 60.68 56.98 
USUI oh o GARD BAe ene an Ee Toe Meese ene 118.9 119.3 110.6 63 .20 63.17 59.59 
HIER TREE VEST Te 55 See se Ses SRE bein oie Secale he Se as 141.5 144.9 132.6 81.08 79.31 76.69 
srt OHOP IOI). Oars, tie Seisiesnsd.n betes fous Seoheebiee e's 121.6 122.0 113.1 61.98 62.40 58.85 
EEE Bie chiarawiels sass ede masiReerd esto dsitaterwae oe 139.4 139.8 126.0 80.96 80.75 75.08 
VIROL ME Pein ca iaie acivsinie sis nobly Oaies Sbidteteh oe ee 107.5 105.9 110.2 74.61 69.58 72.01 
DAU EOR MATIC. ai<aritlate seis. y s.clee Bett elie sate als lative o-16 134.0 134.7 121.2 83.09 86.82 76.90 
PeaWatie— Pt. Artburs...c. biden cee vss c bile le ce ne 11523 115.6 114.1 67.81 68.41 64.93 
PWV BERET TI Mettras hele ors cio. alale Ros a. a AMisalee aicietae aie slbisin sc aes 109.6 110.1 108.7 58.24 58.91 55.50 
PERSE UTAPU ER Acie) apas tide cha cicieiace Bae fowsalahait shuateiate cco a 123.8 123.9 118.1 59.53 59.74 55.90 
RSS ARON TE aT A Yorn othe -w Diela-e Tie Rads= erusainioheel Mele ave. ace 124.8 126.9 122.5 58.19 57.69 54.59 
Bie RXIMATAG OUD (ahora 9 ase leis fisee.s oie ae wo WIE Gee oie radn bias lea s>e%e 184.5 186.8 163.3 65.19 66.60 59.57 
Calvary yes. 06.» 160.4 160.5 144.3 63.32 63.23 60.54 
Vancouver.. 121.7 122.4 112.3 69.42 69.22 64.77 
Wictoria......-..: 122.0 123.4 118.2 63 .00 61.90 60.94 
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TABLE C-3—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Duminion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industry 


Mining. «05 < ssccasjate see ce ee apt ee ca teeereiaslereraerets 
Metal mining’... 4 ccicano er ane ee Catia enn 
Gok ie 4 inc. oe eee ihe Ae ee RS ee ates 


FCUGIS. 5). ee oa, 2 Soot wire See tet ae op re ae 
Coal canst os do epeterdos de ceteris tan Ge eee eae 
Oil and natural! gasiete.. ;. .ont eee oneeetrer 

Non-metal.i.ic4 ae cess has: sae enone eerie telata. 


Manufacturing (9. e9.ee a. ston ences tee eset: 
Pood and beveragesd. «ic. sac,c0ku nuance tee ati deals 
Meat producta. o/s atacas ccc at teen see a Rei nae « 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 
Grain mill productas®....csecce eos caterer eel 
Bread and other bakery products...............- 
Biscuits and Grackers. 22.2 aoc onsen nae esate 
Distilled and malt hquorsseece.. eons ee cme eee 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............0.00005 
Rubber ‘products: (ivasess gence ene cok aera aon 
Beather' products... sethaeot oats s pepe ae eee 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goo 
‘Woollen goods). 5 82272.) cbc tis chine neal 
Synthetic textiles’and silk.fo. 00, ...:2e0eseauns> 
Clothing (textile and! fur) s0is50 5 sect wie nce ee eee 
Men's clothing. fase fae on denies oie eee ci 
Women's clothing \).2ai.snacacee ae on eee es 
Rait Pood... goes cis cane tis ote ee teres 
Wood products. <<a: ccscecas cain tran cam tee arene 
Saw and planing mills), co: accere aera eee eae 
Piurnituresyeoc. on gees «ance cine: ante eens 
Other wood products)... jacses cheeses ene een aes 
Paper produetaiscson use. soe le ere oe coe ere 
Pulp and: paperinwllatse. eaee an eee eee 
Other paper products! <..-0.)moe ss saam eben 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 
Jron-and ‘steel productars.: 1.0. cees nee aero 
Agricultural implements'.12). 0000s: sn sees 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 


Tron icastings-- sees eeeenees : 
Machinery mfg............... 
Primary. iron and'steel. 4.3.6. e est ce eee tee 
Sheet metal products?....6.s.5.20cnaeetees one 
Transportation equipment.........00+-.0c+0essss+- 
‘Aircraftiand parte eascs,...cteeree ten selon 
Motor vehicles in7sn.s ons nctnceeteaene aan ieeee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 
Shipbuilding and repairing..................000- 
Non-ferrous metal products.............+0+-+ese0- 
Aluminum, products.cc.as, 2 .ncs ace eee eee 
Brass and copper products:..sc55 sr aseetaioe 
Smelting and refining,.....25 onsen eee eee 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 
Clay products cian saat ein ree 
Glassiand/glassiproducts: saccade eer 
Products of petroleum and coal...................- 
Chemical productissfer jain eee eee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 
Acids alkalisiand saltat.....20 5c en te noone 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 


Construction 3.15: 32.0 poeseee cee 
‘Buildingvand!structuresae.= soem deen eee nee 
Building 25.35 auc eee ere 
Engineering worker ina: bee ao thease eae 
Highways, bridges and streets..................-- 


Service 


Laundries and dry cleaning plants 
Other service 


Employment Index Numbers 


Dec. 1 
1956 


125.3 
130.5 

76.2 
180.7 
112.7 


Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


Nov. 1 | Dec. 1 | Dec. 1 
1956 1955 1956 
126.9 116.5 80.82 
131.7 120.3 83.56 
75.2 78.9 71.97 
184.0 159.0 88.08 
113.0 106.2 79.08 

67.2 70.5 63.15 
281.7 223.6 92.63 
147.8 131.3 73.49 
118.6 112.3 68.79 
117.5 109.1 59.52 
126.6 124.6 69.59 
137.9 99.6 48.62 
102.0 104.5 65.48 
110.2 109.3 58.43 
100.3 91.3 49.16 
119.6 116.1 74.83 
81.6 97.3 57.59 
118.5 114.4 71.29 
88.0 89.2 47.79 
89.5 91.2 45.68 
87.2 88.1 55.92 
89.9 88.9 54.59 
74.6 74.4 53.51 
82.5 88.6 61.46 
94,8 94.6 44.48 
102.2 99.4 43.47 
94.7 91.2 44.15 
80.2 86.5 45.29 
113.2 107.7 59.86 
114.8 108.4 61.37 
116.5 112.2 58.95 
100.3 96.3 54.13 
126.4 119.7 81.55 
128.7 122.0 88.00 
120.5 114.2 65.07 
117.5 113.6 72.99 
114.3 107.1 77.40 
45.0 62.9 73.44 
165.6 128.4 80.13 
105.3 107.9 70.90 
109.4 102.9 66.69 
108.9 104.2 74.57 
128.3 112.4 75.95 
126.1 114.7 87.41 
116.5 110.3 72.41 
143.3 128.2 77.45 
356.4 339.2 80.89 
136.5 110.1 86.20 
123.2 93.6 75.81 
94.1 88.9 69.60 
149.3 141.6 71.59 
136.1 129.9 77.01 
142.9 133.5 72.56 
110.3 inher 72.79 
162.0 152.8 82.97 
159.5 145.2 74.20 
IBY ery 131.2 71.78 
116.2 112.3 67.36 
134.6 132.8 70.91 
135.4 127.0 94.64 
129.0 124.6 15.77 
117.6 113.4 67.88 
136.3 128.6 86.07 
114.9 107.7 58.53 
151.5 125.2 70.79 
162.3 127.7 77.08 
168.7 132.6 76.55 
134.2 107.1 80.05 
134.1 121.2 58.32 
127.8 116.3 44.32 
122.5 110.0 87.33 
112.8 106.0 40.18 
165.5 151.8 64.51 
126.2 117.9 66.14 


Nov. 1 
1956 


Dec. 1 
1955 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
toda (in cents) 
Jane ela) Deca leal dane 1, Jan. 1, | Dee. 1, | Jan. 1, 

1957 1956 1956 1957 1956 1956 
NOt OUUCIOTIC Ee ere RIN \ 5.153 seirasticidiens ecrnaiin speieiststareiat Ss 37.3 42.1 38.1 157-4 148.3 150.0 
HN SRAM ES COULD EI foe onnt.s Aajccieurs/sialastinnwsta veiw aiaictecne oe 38.4 40.8 37.9 138.6 134.8 133.0 
PN RMMPES TAIT WLU Rie eo 45, ons Jit a cathe cine choco sa chen Os 40.2 42.0 40.9 141.6 140.0 135.1 
CITE OL? 2. SSSR ie SRE Seen Se ee 38.9 42.8 40.2 141.8 140.0 | 132.3 
(CRIRDEI, -..- 542 728M ape ae RSE een eae eee 37.8 41.3 38.7 166.3 163.8 154.8 
NU cre tote AP ren ons ho one) cisrkoce » slant e ole 38.2 40.7 38.4 149.3 146.4 | 140.8 
BARROW AR ROME Se Lay. teens te tte tots es teas 38.9 39.7 39.8 162.6 159.6 151.5 
Biller itt (2418 bch 2 SR ee seals Caan) pee Re en He 38.4 40.7 38.4 164.5 160.1 153.4 
BS Citta OOUOTA D1.(2) occ reves, ioaievsis-ele siclee aie seieense-« 35.4 38.5 36.8 187.6 185.6 178.4 


() Includes Northwest Territories. 


(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore: Information on hours-and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. ) 


87587—7 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Sourcy: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statisics 


(The latest figures 


are subject to revision) 


Industry 


Average Hourly | Average Weekly 


Average Hours : 
Earnings Wages 


Jan. 1)|Dec 1|Jan. 1|Jan. 1|Dee 1|Jan. 1\Jan. 1]Dec 1|Jan. 1 
1957 | 1956 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1956 


MINING 4 sides cic: moiacevslev pile aie dlaG ees tao Sees 40.8] 43.1] 42.0] 181.4] 179.0] 165.1) 74.01) 77.15] 69.34 
Metal mining 40.4| 43.2) 42.2] 189.0] 187.0} 169.4] 76.36) 80.78] 71.49 
Golds gcde2c occ dets Seg 8 <n lot leh ae eae Ore arcane 40.6| 43.3] 44.9] 159.5) 157.5] 140.4] 64.76) 68.20) 63.04 
Other metal. «.:. Sc 4ccee acne aes Ceieaea acreate 40.3} 43.1] 40.9} 201.3] 199.2) 184.6) 81.12] 85.86] 75.50 
MOIS... o/adases S acciere Malem FE Oats el IONTS Ne tole ek ete aiy tetas 42.7| 42.6] 41.7) 172.0) 168.9] 159.7) 73.44] 71.95] 66.59 
Coal. ishuakc. «02 Sea sat ath ab Sash So eeeebeeoer ae are 41.9] 40.9] 40.7] 155.2) 150.8) 151.5] 65.03) 61.68] 61.66 
Oil and natural was: o:35;.Jcc see de eae odee ae coer 44.4] 46.0] 44.2] 203.2) 199.6] 179.7] 90.22) 91.82] 79.43 
Noomemmetial i issisoresals a oteretetera sala w aiabe efeetess mie oie rab otete i> es eae 39.0} 43.8] 41.9] 166.0} 163.0) 156.7) 64.74] 71.39] 65.66 
Manufacturing +. i:j.n.cs5.0ce she ot aiken a+ utes irre aie aussie 38.0] 41.5) 39.0] 157.9} 155.5) 147.5) 60.00) 64.53] 57.53 
Food and. be yeragesis...ais:.jojas sels do susie Seabee eee ee 37.8] 41.0) 38.6] 137.4] 182.7) 181.4) 51.94) 54.41) 50.72 
Meat products .ieiis..e4 cas 02 sitll otatiede Ce aenr ait 37.5} 40.5) 38.1] 164.7} 164.1) 153.1] 61.76) 66.46) 58.33 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 34.1} 40.0] 35.0] 117.2} 104.2) 117.8) 39.97] 41.68} 41.23 
Grain mill:productss..: 2. ceso sant arate nae 38.6] 42.6] 39.7] 144.5] 144.7] 140.8) 55.78) 61.64] 55.90 
Bread and other bakery products.................-- 41.8} 42.9] 42.8) 124.1) 121.9} 115.3) 51.87) 52.30) 49.35 
Distilled and malt liquors? Seve ste aisisiiera lett .ee 39.8] 40.4] 40.5] 175.2) 168.6} 167.4) 69.73) 68.11] 67.80 
Tobacco and tobacco products............sseeeseweees 38.2} 40.0) 39.2] 138.7] 182.5] 185.0) 52.98) 53.00] 52.92 
Rubber products side ah abs oxisieralt iap ee oteeanitiae 39.4] 42.2) 39.4] 160.8] 160.6] 151.0) 63.36] 67.77] 59.49 
Leather productac. sic sic aiiswistaiels orn acaeap tvs ois te satay ah eles Aa 36.0] 41.0] 37.3] 109.9} 108.0) 103.8] 39.56) 44.28) 38.72 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............20-2005 34.6] 40.6} 36.2} 106.1) 104.5} 98.9] 36.71) 42.43) 35.80 
Textile products (except clothing)...................-+ 39.2] 43.6] 40.7] 118.3] 118.1) 112.2) 46.37) 51.49] 45.67 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods 37.2} 42.5! 39.2! 119.9] 120.4] 111.1] 44.60] 51.17] 48.55 
Woollenigoodsi ic Aneseeeeesn escent 39.9] 44.5) 41.0] 109.9] 110.3] 105.7) 43.85) 49.08) 43.34 
Synthetic textiles and silk........... ..| 44.2] 45.2) 48.4] 124.9) 124.3] 119.7] 55.21) 56.18) 51.95 
Clothing (textile and’ fur). 5oc..ccndee cece eee eee 32.7] 39.2) 34.5) 104.1) 103.1] 97.7) 34.04] 40.42] 33.71 
Men's clothing oiniecsdiiiavccsinsenindsam a> dh Geaminetcets 82.3] 38.5) 34.6] 103.7} 102.9] 95.9] 33.50) 39.62) 33.18 
Women'piclothing i620 jcernper sen ere mc dear acne 29.6] 36.8} 31.5] 112.6] 108.4] 104.1) 33.33] 39.89] 32.79 
Knit: ZOOS «5.0210 8s ceSiNs oes acins Desist a eee ree 36.0] 41.7] 37.6] 99.4] 100.0] 96.5) 35.78) 41.70] 36.28 
Wood productes.i5.430.56 vccecmaenn s deaitayseniaiane eaten 36.3] 41.9] 39.4) 136.6] 136.9} 131.1) 49.59) 57.36) 51.65 
Saw and planing mills .cncsg- te nein ene meeerane 34.5] 40.4) 38.5] 147.2} 146.3} 140.9] 50.78) 59.11) 54.25 
Purniture 25 s.'5..0aco8 ooh Bette coon oe eae tare 38.7} 44.6] 40.6] 124.9] 126.0] 118.1) 48.34) 56.20] 47.95 
Other wood products: ss.act oencde ns sens be lace nee 89.3} 43.1) 41.5] 117.7] 117.1] 112.7] 46.26) 50.47| 46.77 
Paper prodtctsyy saci: ccalecousiee een cioeee oy ce eae ore 40.2| 42.5) 41.4] 183.3] 181.6) 170.9] 73.69) 77.18) 70.75 
Pulp and'paper milla. cc.ce nck ene ooo ee 41.1] 42.6] 42.1] 196.0} 195.1] 183.1) 80.56) 83.11] 77.09 
Other paper products). ,.+..017 nena eee eee 87.5] 42.1| 39.2) 141.7) 140.7] 132.4) 53.14) 59.23] 51.90 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 38.3] 40.4] 39.5! 184.3) 183.0) 175.9] 70.59] 73.93] 69.48 
“Ironiandisteel products... sa. asse1lesaves en uot eainie 38.6] 42.2} 40.0] 177.9] 177.5) 166.5) 68.67) 74.91) 66.60 
Agricultural implements: je cer ccs asc cee anes ener 37.7| 39.6] 389.7] 172.3] 170.0] 170.9) 64.96) 67.32) 67.85 
Fabricated and structural steel......:...........200- 36.3] 42.3] 39.6] 176.6] 176.9] 164.9] 64.11] 74.83] 65.30 
Hardwareiand t0ols.}...0.shs csr doce oo eee 38.4] 42.6] 40.4] 157.8] 158.1) 150.5) 60.60) 67.35) 60.80 
Heating and cooking appliances................0.000 37.8] 42.6] 40.2) 147.8] 149.5) 140.0] 55.87) 63.69) 56.28 
Dron \@astings «o/s. gicioraaas/ain Sau ole ghee oe on eee eee 37.4] 42.2) 40.5] 171.7] 172.8) 162.7| 64.22) 72.92] 65.89 
Machinery manufacturing 2. ...06+..- 00 eee adelerale 40.2] 43.9] 40.9] 165.9] 167.6) 158.3] 66.69} 73.58) 64.74 
Primaryairon and steel 7 cess. «acc clone eee eee ens 39.9} 41.2) 40.1] 207.2} 206.0} 188.7) 82.67] 84.87) 75.67 
Sheet: metal products...... Ju asss soto seems 36.7} 40.7| 37.9] 168.5} 167.9] 157.6) 61.84) 68.34] 59.73 
*Transportation equipment 38.2) 41.1) 37.1) 178.9} 179.2) 165.8] 68.34] 73.65) 61.51 
Ainoralt and parte.cs seach wed Noneccue ne pele mee 38.8] 41.8] 40.5] 177.7] 179.5] 170.8) 68.95) 75.03) 69.17 
Motor vehicles & ou sjccaan awe «a-sobre bee ae eee eee 37.4] 42.4] 30.2) 193.8] 198.3] 176.2) 72.48] 81.96] 53.21 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................+- 37.1] 40.2] 38.5] 179.9] 180.2) 162.6] 66.74] 72.44] 62.60 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 39.8] 39.6] 38.6} 175.0] 173.2] 161.6] 69.65} 68.59) 62.38 
Shipburlding and repairing: . 4.0). -<s 0-1 een mene ents 36.7] 41.1] 37.0] 170.7] 170.2] 162.2} 62.65] 69.95} 60.01 
*Non-ferrous metal products...............0.seeeeseees 40.4) 41.2) 40.5] 178.4] 175.8] 169.0) 72.07) 72.43] 68.45 
Aluminum’ products \occ oc asec vee canine coe eae 39.2) 41.2) 40.4] 154.1) 151.5} 146.1] 60.41] 62.42) 59.02 
Brass and copper products)... : 1m daseiaeeeieemaats 39.1] 42.1! 40.7} 161.6} 162.0} 153.2} 63.19} 68.20) 62.35 
Smelting and refining, <<... 2204... dp ssemseaeen tee 41.4] 40.9) 40.8] 194.4] 192.0] 185.2) 80.48) 78.53) 75.56 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies. ...................6. 37.4] 41.4] 38.9} 163.0} 162.0} 150.0} 60.96) 67.07) 58.35 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 38.5] 42.1) 38.9] 180.9] 178.8] 168.6} 69.65) 75.27] 65.59 
Radiosiand radio!parts cede... .o8n Seencencieteent 36.2) 40.4) 36.1] 141.1] 138.8] 183.9] 51.08] 56.08) 48.34 
Batteries i: an iw tec peeaujes tal itere ROn ee Maram 38.6] 41.7] 41.4] 160.2) 161.4] 149.9] 61.84] 67.30] 62.06 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances....... 38.9] 39.5] 39.2] 161.8) 160.5) 143.2) 62.94] 63.40) 56.13 
Miscellaneous electrical products.............-.+++++ 35.8) 40.7. sci. 155, 8) LOT ies +5 65.78] 65.51)..... : 
Wire and cables 2.258 sucaresays sueticteiae Se cree eer rete 38.5) 42.0)...... PALO) 175 Ole 66.18] 74.341...... 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............00eeeeeeeee 39.5} 43.7] 40.8] 158.8] 156.1) 149.7] 62.73] 68.22) 61.08 
Clay producti: x2:sce4. bacoceta eee aoe Cet Rear 40.4) 43.8] 42.7| 148.8] 146.1) 189.5) 60.12) 63.99) 59.57 
Glass and glass products. 5.42.2... -.cnenacdenease sale 89.1] 48.4] 40.7] 155.4) 154.6] 147.6) 60.76) 67.10} 60.07 
Products of petroleum and coal.............-..022ee00s 40.5] 39.8] 41.7} 212.5} 211.1] 199.4} 86.06} 84.02) 83.15 
Chemical PLOGUCUS) fisianinelesluets Creed Srene eae eee 40.4] 41.2] 41.0] 165.5) 163.5) 154.7) 66.86] 67.36] 63.43 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. 89.7] 40.7] 41.1] 181.2] 180.3] 125.2) 52.09) 53.03) 51.46 
Acids, alkalis: and! salts 5255/4, jas dscus ae eecere 42.4] 41.6) 42.4] 192.4] 189.4] 178.0] 81.58) 78.79] 75.47 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 38.0] 42.1) 39.3} 126.7} 124.7) 119.8) 48.15} 52.50} 47.08 
*Durable eoodsavasovkais s:.cuutaasvotne aoe ate 38.2) 41.7| 389.1] 169.3] 168.2] 157.6) 64.67) 70.14] 61.62 
Non-duralble@oodssthr ac encem annap srieciienc ateee meats 37.8] 41.3] 39.0) 145.2} 141.5} 136.5} 54.89) 58.44) 53.24 
Construction We felon aifora'ng he usd Sao mia Rat case ne ane 34.5} 41.6] 35.2} 169.9] 169.0} 157.1) 58.62] 70.30] 55.30 
Buildings and structures. ....e0. ane de seee eam ae 33.2] 42.0} 33.8] 182.5] 181.4] 170.1] 60.59] 76.19} 57.49 
Highways, bridges and streets..............-..++200+: 37.9] 40.8] 38.7} 140.9) 137.2} 129.1) 53.40) 55.98} 49.96 
Electric and motor transportation................2006- 42.5) 44.6] 44.2) 156.4) 154.2) 149.0] 66.47| 68.77) 65.86 
BELV ICO Pigiers sant eee oes REE ee ene 39.1} 40.1] 39.8] 92.7) 92.0} 88.1) 36.25) 36.89) 35.06 
Hotels ‘and restaurants. snccsu. oss ajsoeueeeeeees 39.8] 40.1) 40.3] 938.1) 92.4) 88.3] 37.05) 37.05) 35.58 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...................+: 38.3] 40.8] 39.6] 86.6} 86.5) 82.9) 33.17) 35.29) 32.83 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
3 average Average Average |_| 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
awnwveele Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 

Monthly Average 1949 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Monthly Average 1950 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 

Monthly Average 1951 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 

Monthly Average 1952 41-5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 

Monthly Average 1953 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 

Monthly Average 1954 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 

Monthly Average 1955 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Week Preceding: 

December! 1) 1955.0... 6. csc. 000008 41.6 146.1 60.78 145.7 116.9 124.6 

January uO OG ee dem sce nae earns 41.4* 147.5 61.07* 146.4 116.8 125.3 

BIG DEU Aree 1900 dence cece. sincaun 41.2 147.3 60.69 145.5 116.4 125.0 

March i leg le ede Res 41.3 148.5 61.33 147.0 116.4 126.3 

April PSL OD Gs Sates. bare sidie cto, b axons 41.1 150.5 61.86 148.3 116.6 127.2 

ay lin Gl aati cee rome et 4 41.4 151.1 62.56 150.0 116.6 128.6 

June NRPLOBG eceet ote roo nate 40.9 151.9 62.13 149.0 117.8 126.5 

July te LOSGt eee es heat ce oe 41.2 152.7 62.91 150.8 118.5 127.3 

August LOG hen Sata) setae 40.8 152.4 62.18 149.1 119.1 125.2 

September 1, 1956.................. 41.1 152.1 62.51 149.9 119.0 126.0 

October LODO Bice tee so atte ater 41.5 153.3 63.62 152.5 119.8 127.3 

November: 1,,1956...........0c0000. 41.6 154.7 64.36 154.3 120.3 128.3 

December(!) 1, 1956..............006 41.6 155.5 64.69 155.1 120.4 128.8 


Notre: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956, are 39.0 and $57.53. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 


The data on applicants and 


TABLE D-1._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Live Applications for Employment 


Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
March ee ROBE Se: Segue eaeeee 24,550 13,118 37,668 232,385 64,312 296 , 697 
March Pie SOB 2) Secor ae oer 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285, 454 85, 487 370,941 
March Ie 1053 4. scee eee 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
March Wey p LODE) oo eee sees 9,014 10,176 19,190 457 , 029 105, 622 562,651 
March Ly” LOG ess Sans heb 9, 154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628,586 
March yt EOS Rate oes sont 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107,927 526, 836 
April D, S0Sbce ot n3: hn Poek 23,010 15,668 38,678 428,221 104,745 532,966 
May y.  LQGC eae os cee sree 35,698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89, 239 402,989 
June i 1056 eee aes sor ne 44,157 22,612 66,769 160, 642 68, 697 229,339 
July a, TONG 4 tee caps ee 40,016 22, 292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
August ty, -) 1956.5. Ge Pe ee 38,195 19,636 57,831 105,417 69, 272 174, 689 
September <1, ~1956.)...2..04n-0sae 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October Hy A056. 5 Ae. eee 40,726 21,827 62, 553 97,699 59,502 157, 201 
November 1, 1956)...22..censeeae 31,997 17,154 49,151 108,703 65,017 173,720 
December 1," 195650088 ree 27, 634 16,442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,035 
January ES IORI s. akan centers 19,784 13,440 33,224 343, 956 92,207 436, 163 
Febraary” "Ups 19bt Gyre ee seen 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
March 1, -1957a Qe eee. 14, 218 12,694 26,912 474,661 113, 489 588, 150 


* Current vacancies only. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 


31, 1957 (+) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry 


Change from 


Male Female Total Desi) ant 
1956 1956 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.............................. 499 194 693 | + 104] + 233 
ME OROS ULV er e.2 a's nin 's = Seislercie Sa '> Sale d.disjaraa sehen ee Hemet 4,937 25 4,962 | —1,733 — 556 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................ 995 60 1,055 | — 23) + 330 
Meta eMiinangs Ba PASSE oie Se. xcs ecb ch’: aXe alne desde wn el 632 16 648 41 + 247 
LOGS) 1 ao ee On ee eae ee ree 234 25 259 — 21 + 105 

IS \erre es a UT ee ose oh ec Sy ee 85 1 86 OO eae 5 
@uarmrying) Clay and Sand. Pits... fictive. ee voce ss eenew ss 7 4 11 - 3) + 8 
TENG SEC TING, “S24 ARSE 004 SBE IECES 5 hat SSE Bes MEA Seeerse 37 14 51 —- 40] — 35 
WE ASEGUSANGEIEANAG rent 25 ica RE Ria ee ans RiRe Mees a dso eae ae 4,012 2,553 6,565 + 53 — 123 
Gea EAU MING VCCAGOS Tet. ie <a cteyaee cat Senate Re aoe sean 185 196 381 — 64] + 48 
Pobnecomnd Tobacco: Products. noi. cick cnccduce eens se 3 7 10 — 69 — 10 
Rubber Products 44 19 63 |. + 3 - 13 
Leather Products.... 37 132 169 — 60 — 146 
Textile Products (except clothing) 133 144 277 — 69; + 37 
Globe (gextie/and fur)! eo jscale Goal cw ets vio fadidies sages es 151 1,154 1,305 | — 7 ee 129 
DV GOm TOO NCTA: 250.5 orth alone, cicteote aap lun-siaclelds Adil auvcess-ive aye 324 90 414} + 42 _ 7 
FEE TOUCHES) << tio hage Aree oe HIME Ecentonaa dae sae ones 158 52 210 | — 9} + 31 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................. 137 89 226 — 10 — 61 
HTOMPANGISLOCL Products ines. oo:c:lertievins oes cca gs sone ct 976 165 1,141 | + 115} + 161 
MEATIBPORGADION MIG UIPIEN Gs. os. vsicc cle ov 2 aos je tiesecvesees 879 79 958 — 49 + 126 
Nen-Herrous Metal Products. ...05.0cci00ssecvcd anaes een ess 155 56 P11 84) 8 162, 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies....................00000 379 94 473 | + 3 — 129 
Non-Metallic: Mineral Products... ...c....00c.cesceceeceesen 105 36 1441] + 45] + 63 
Products‘of Petroleum and Coal....0...53..00ccscca cesses ees 36 12 48 — 8) + 2 
Piso msICAP Ee rOdUCtS «8 ei 28. ca tae Senin hejoxve ors gees scene 214 69 283 | + 28 _ 11 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries ...................- 96 159 255 | + 98] + Te 
MOMS GRIEG EAGT ao oys cries cia’ aislotaematee nas cinweSlarwad aig nesses sist 1,214 130 1,344 | — 403; — 116 
Gera ORtrACLOIS.- ak Gk <osiaie sailojele oa ee ese Seles oreo 9 932 76 1,008 — 327) — 109 
Speciale Erade Contractors s5 .:1.<0)s)- Sain eles ov civics Geece eae cee 282 54 336 76} — 7 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............... 857 336 1,198 | + 125) + 1% 
PURER UU DION esis a s-<siae isle Sct Asif le awisietetst wars: niadieeere ns 730 170 900} + 142} + 194 
Storage.......... 24 31 55 — 21 + 6 
Communication.... 103 135 238 | + 4| — 25 
Public Utility Operation 233 30 263 | + 22/ + 98 
EE RAS COMME YS oes ofS Fler cke evcish apciaios Stovorsferstetilelorendvalbieceferewigpersine s 431% 1,941 1,578 3,519 | + 422) — 352 
SUetrena Ctra Ler ort AV Neve afore ictal oo ont geile oles 10\ she so Sho Ghats eosin os 650 539 1,189 | + 147 — 127 
Ee nel ESD cm 2 ioteyai sre so elearnaiercierarsferstatewicid tenes sees 1,291 1,039 2,330 + 275 — 225 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......................... 661 748 1,409; — i} — 189 
CENA I Pies Bata chara tapas ore afeaie a Risse’ Valais iclaiwlovereFonnaleeteiarsie bes 3,215 6,709 9,924 —2,296 — 1,494 
Community, or Public'Services:sccc<cceiieiciveccececcecnes 417 1,332 1,749 — 62| + 597 
rea ON UI SCI VICE ne cjncinrctaltisiale tower e/rarsVeléie/eibraial crete arateile 32 1,753 348 2,101 —1,342 | — 1,781 
ACRE OREMCT.Y 1 OGM fore. a oreiinic be, « wets ecicielaejaye erates naa 5 ae 130 89 219 — 14] + 64 
MA TRIMGESOR VICE clea aysiu a/cic la aledazetnrey:seeies nasere/ssmvieinsiona daisies ee <5 544 407 951} — 48) — 145 
PAT MSN ER CIEUICE 3. feicictsier ani Aalevareis wiase trav erore WANS woniel war Ne 6 0153 218 371 4,533 4,904 | — 830] — 229 
CEETTG PA I a ier a a Ie so ae eee 18,564 12,363 30,927 —3,740 — 1,949 


(4) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 31, 1957 () 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group eee eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers... . 3,271 911 4,182 5,697 1,510 7,207 
Clerical: workers in.jcsasiee cies ese 1,320 3,573 4,893 13,040 25,615 38,555 
Bales workers; «c's obananes mire heute 960 705 1,665 6,061 14, 644 20,705 
Personal and domestic service workers... 469 5,022 5,491 35,519 21,152 56,671 
BOamMen i icc. tecccowt ere omens s tesla SB Wrist cetetete 36 5,602 ‘ 36 5,638 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 556 17 573 4,985 634 5,619 
Skilled and semiskilled workers ........ 10, 153 1,648 11,801 204, 488 21,404 225, 892 
Food and kindred products (inc. 
tobacco)... a.Be ences tees tees 34 17 51 DAT 736 2,913 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 148 1,305 1,453 2,949 12,514 15, 463 
Lumber and lumber products........ 5, 658 1 5,659 26, 102 250 26,352 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing).......... 62 2 64 983 452 1,485 
Leather and leather products........ 20 85 105 1,491 1,098 2,589 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 17 2 19 835 58 893 
Metal working<*: toaecne ts anecces 950 11 961 12,718 1,201 13,919 
Eléotrical.; 2555. .acuet ap exe omnsions 243 7 250 1,832 1,483 3,315 
Transportation equipment........... 23 2 25 653 40 693 
Mining. 00; cba beet sacs mare: ¢ S88 ihre vaeceeeine 388 LTS T steele eet 1,781 
Construction 5.0 cbwsexccsa odeeeean ae BOG We ose geen 496 77, 283 14 77,297 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 575 27 602 36, 092 111 36, 203 
Communications and public utility... i Il ten ay ee 56 898 3 901 
Trade and service.veses sss sn geniee: 140 144 284 4,235 1,963 6,198 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 1,214 38 1,252 22,890 1,103 23,993 
Foremens... 0252 hcutes nse ee teoe aeees 45 7 52 5, 237 366 5, 603 
Apprentices,2: 05.00.74. ks cannot SE heey rehateres 84 6,382 12 6,394 
Unskilled' workers=. .% dres)).<ics paces eee 1,352 560 1, 852 171,818 28,099 199,917 
Food anditobact0:arccens osc 8 64 102 7,426 8,722 16,148 
Lumber and lumber products....... 267 13 280 22,214 1,098 23,309 
Metalworking?) icc atone asta sek 139 14 153 5,576 685 6,261 
Constructions. .ceaceeeh seaearaeeeee SEL: eek cseascs 361 93,766 3 93,769 
Other unskilled workers............. 547 409 956 42,839 17,591 60,430 
Grand Totals. c:5.c5<ca5e eee 18,117 12,376 30,493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIV E APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 831, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) Live Applications 
Office (4) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Jan: 31), |) Jan..3, | Feb. 2; | Jan. 31, |° Jan: 3, |! Feb. 2, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1956 

Newfoundland... foils cess ponevsas suas ovaews 290 340 330 23,291 16,973 18,987 
WieamMCE ROO, MMA c ciene eats seat eb smaale ae ee 7 2 21 4,663 3,299 3, 838 
SRL PGE) COMET EULIA hoc ver cach te oie oi erartans incall Ors aut: «ei geced aositne 36 DPldicte teases 2,010 1, 646 1, 488 
PO POT Sar dete Meikle aero -ere-sis.0) che Manis & niaieta rouble stacsless 247 313 309 16,618 12,028 13,661 
Prince Edward Jsland........................2.05. 67 80 69 4,928 3,741 4,164 
GHATIOULORO WH ss ssh iateiovsis.da sore theleceia(Zine ested tye rests 38 48 46 3,171 2,369 2,612 
BTTERIEIOUOECLE Yate ieicere, civicioya nine al devctoenineene esd 29 82 oR 1,757 1,372 1,552 
ING URS CODIR His rei cteisscia cers clala esos Naiace oro) ormra sieie opsperdie.« 630 687 887 26,972 18, 764 24,009 
EMTEICCTESY, SR Apa och ARO BE Se Ret 11 15 36 L 178 1,042 986 
BPA GVVALOMS cre ai-p- SO Tee <i ooh adie okie ofatrare nero 35 25 28 1,754 Ikot 1,672 
UL EUR REMC I Loh a1 Fees aie aiaje Aet aw-nreyvidieseentiche 8 wee 454 486 596 5,127 3, 668 4,402 
BU rae AMN SIO a ong IV Ae oh cats macy srasal aah tL ccbcatyueca ai Soars etal teieyess:-cJauare RMP Lown dioversee mate nha wees 1,234 567 979 
PATNA MMA Ne oc:cNe) Setaseobeiciek sie) a\ Raab eitnecorers wt ayers ee 39 49 35 3,490 2,214 2,766 
meAMOO Mae are cast Aeete silo idikce veny anata nibienen em. a 4 9 688 484 497 
I WMGMASE ON come Mitieis ayes one oB A carte ake es etbvarraidios 44 54 25 3,303 2,171 3,280 
Springhill 1 916 821 679 
Sydney.. ‘ 93 4,633 3,399 4,777 
EYETOS 5200 wn mate 51 1,628 1,401 1,569 
Yarmouth 13 3,021 1,683 2,402 
New Brunswick 896 31,411 22,953 27,135 
Bathurst 8 5,560 3,799 4,895 
Campbellton.... 24 2,476 1,505 1,910 
Edmundston 49 14 2,260 1,544 1,948 
PAL CAGHOD ses Sar crectste eet ale Back «fieveiassibicinne esote a crchivobe 81 126 82 1,978 1,604 1,615 
EVE SRN TO MPMI Eres cf SCTAY = ccteV ese = Sar a:2\s/ alae Caste ov Vo ava (Aeherere witha’ 104 135 23 647 692 594 
IM OUTITT 0 GAR ARI BG... ARREST ae Sa same 327 314 481 8,979 6,333 7,687 
DS CSW GHBDLO Ma sien staiciel an acitor ds revccetiatel ares atals « 9 14 17 3, 062 2,206 2,682 
PSRUISTEMRELE EON le era elctatel casi ales aie avaleve’o bale tovate.siers 97 137 195 2,803 2,513 2,538 
St ee: Bese eles scalsie ache cvbwate ola an,etareve 54 21 16 1,803 1,508 1,374 
PSUBB OXIME oe ore sas areio wc caida ins saiese odiclardteleiele estes 18 14 13 703 549 626 
VaitereTe PULSTeL 2 ase aC ag 33 22 23 1,140 700 1,266 
MD TRO NCE tre etricis esses: sicsc12!ot015 win o\dss plerss4se b10,ajaisyareistslesersiosese 10,510 11, 659 10,009 | 168,911 | 132,707 160,411 
PARE OR LOOM Rie etter | oI evasal ayers Aiea isp aucebeiere iste aeei 3 19 50 852 691 574 
RBA AENOIS c otaf vine etarasdi<icisie siete Wisiavevee,eiererevtaiovwroxsie.s 41 26 21 972 834 938 
BEAL brett ge TATU INO 5 ascitcvete tw cr2,0rpsevctelareyareace sate ales c di sieua cis 26 24 ih 1,164 929 923 
MOSER ACD) retard cic ata trai fas' 0; 215.6)» she avaiviovn tare ete aie/dinieve 31 8 153 2,321 1,116 1,621 
NOL CL Melee giay2 sine Pela tisiciar> Fs bien acaaieiavalecaietsle,«cisiare } 21 8 2,218 1,340 1,950 
RECO MIDI ts eaeileaa i> cine. oMicies.ecisinemeeiia climes 350 440 103 1,519 1,093 1,958 
Dolbeau......... 155 207 107 791 539 961 
Drummondville. Ee 101 50 65 2,329 1,992 2,334 
PALAU TEU Le xicls/ayord « otes sate’ fats to feleie eleeheielate stcteis\<isie y's 11 6 27 1, 067 790 1,152 
MUSE VAULO Fe ntart eae ietsts tys. a.0.f eafere esis avajereeeeisieis wets 988 1,404 612 995 526 929 
DUE: G Ani Joie Aes CRE, 4 Ae aan Ee a 3 3 33 1,897 1,122 1,629 
OSU Vimeo is chs tie tee oiactio ea lis evisleebleaieidecs 52 21 17 1,986 2,402 2,343 
PM Te cis esc 2 Sale Ryo hoetol saree Tare. Fee igi diaars 57 32 42 4,341 3,337 3,539 
SOMO ULOME Ae ei a kore ee ae vee tiie ciate itiete-vigierese 74 109 92 3, 626 3,238 3,296 
MOURIELORO ME Sire Sone © nce s,Th giaenin cinaiieiets acta pana ae 42 56 38 1,799 1,358 2,696 
NAA GINIEER Pete aleve vas close Per evore ai are‘al esate lavelaialsicyoraie/eintels.s e*erars 26 44 18 835 904 729 
Dap E SLAG er, Cesare ciieioid n’Syott ante ASS avalos lalsheore ane 54 1 110 2,429 1,584 2,167 
PARC UGN Minis ards citiale taiovie nalele eed daiclale Oe deas ors 1,795 1,327 1,185 701 671 433 
LMR see Neat a Sines ao relt «rcisicieeicuin em aes aiaee 99 77 67 4,064 3,172 4,032 
RAVE SV RERG GIR wate the Mie caPon 5) c(clery ste einse di sicl sisi slle.s stacanis 39 30 45 989 885 865 
NERO cl oiate aja VV inia's esetaiele chs ate creoginmeaviais ee + 8 2. \\oraeaterstetes 799 692 686 
ENE WIERD Mrs ore aie Soe Ta eeate Siw o: ols tale aisles ote SRIUe sip. sie « 44 22 109 687 412 497 
IGRI Waatctere chein lem ah sate nisiels are delh.os sit aus cheitestarsiaveine 156 465 100 2,565 1,212 2,694 
ICRI Cy, A ee 0 eS ne ae 25 28 5 1,025 816 942 
Mont-Laurier 6 18 9 835 654 667 
1 1,912 1,960 1,515 
oA BAG SESE o OOP ER rie Oe aoe Be ay 3,177 3,840 3,518 54, 134 42,186 52,199 
1 2,196 1,445 1,936 
Bae Or SEDO TOOCE a Cian Te Ae cont at ae teres 5 23 1,037 866 1,010 
538 581 432 16,147 12,978 15,319 
102 89 114 3,591 2,33 3,316 
163 102 18 4,346 2,815 4,153 
585 149 476 668 496 676 
Reta. 105 109 291 1,508 1,077 1,560 

re Nenthe 21 22 106 970 706 97 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue...............00c cece eeeee 82 76 81 1,352 971 1,486 
Ste. Therese..... BSC OC HEI TO QU EE DOOD Tiare 31 55 36 2,128 1,719 1,862 
UM COLLOGR EAU 5 Alte aie ss botsthe at sie.9 sa debe diwve ue 116 211 180 2,318 1,825 2,088 
GREE VCE ENG aca aletetotels acavde Haynes case alate slorde mele s's 46 24 89 2,566 2,175 2,430 
SUAS CATIORE oeicincs, si eta at a a's eteftre are Sales erdiaimja ee'e-s 53 42 78 1,958 1,642 1,914 
St. Jerome.. 27 38 22 2,079 1,762 1,759 
POU ALCRES Attala? c a BeeretiO rai ecloen oes eiaesdertae ook 379 547 131 1,520 910 1,333 
Playas Le alls ee ots icscis, eae Sain ee cseiers = Csks 69 54 30 3,695 3,178 3,911 
at soar Brciotaiee ite Gv torste Sititers Sie bie Sie teiais ace as 148 115 162 4,739 3,784 3,976 
Orel la ciincmecewesate stisisinesac awe nae a 63 60 38 2,396 2,285 2,271 
Thetford Mines....... Role ctt ee asiese ches as vieven 92 71 54 1,963 1,645 1,780 
PE POUR EULVICT CR = aie oie s.o.ere:sie'eig slelaisinss abe alo Aetae aca 209 203 757 5,299 4,537 5,156 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 31, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Office 


Quebec—Con. 
Wal: d’ Onn tat ine cette tae aera o eee Mer tears 


Valleyfield... 
Victoriaville... 
Ville d’Alma 


Barrie, ..¢-Gae csc ets ta ae Pees Se ee ee 


Bracebridee ss 2s cco scans ccc eae es Rae 
Brampton we... osc ws eens chen cheese 
Brantior di jcciveg casice wis neler sea beats aise asl wale 


Chatham loi. eb Atersate eon drgeinare ce tee eee ase 
Coboure ee... iced ae anna oo arc iowa 
Collingwood’ onc. 2a ceaeionts ts ie os ese Renee 
Cornwallis ra cpscpiecte tora hes sinvonoie’ sistas ain sina 


Ganan0 que sana .i2k aoe caine eteracaie occa tet areoets 


Goderich 


Hawkesbury 


Fnsersollery nse. Pee eae eateros sual eer odhe tree eerie aioe 
Kapuskasing... 35... taitsre ana, om resio nts oa eaee mate oe 
GR OFS Ftiatrs.o.0 cle RR «can Mosse ie Petts Syere ae 
Km estonte F<, 8. Patches Lao ere ta ee ae 


Lin 


BOVE Sedore wy asicaa siemens es Gnlaae pe abc ool 


Napanee ys Snaieteden secs ccriccin co ann aaa ee 


Niagara’ Balls ..5 3. Seams cto te ooh satan 
North Bayic.cock Sak chee eee resets Mer 
Oakvwillefeti 5. serene tet Mee ecde. seem me 


Orill 


Parry Sound. 


CS ee nc eae eae Orn eon 


Pembroke. dt < 324 detache eo een eh eee 


Renfrawie®..< 1. fapasmaectin ote ernest 


Sarnial 097... cc athreniank b aethe acct Mena oene 


Simcoe We J. «or eee roe a eae 


Walkerton qjca ee eetoc: une wrth 
Wallaceburg s..2n 208 ceo conc eee eee eee 
Wellandits dh... 4M ie meme ee eee 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


() 
Jan. 31, 
1957 


Live Applications 


Previous | Previous 


Month 


32 
1,387 


() 
Jan. 31, 
1957 


1,253 
2,191 
2,431 
1,708 


161,324 
510 


9,526 
1,127 


25,336 


20,069 


Previous | Previous 


Month 


16,264 


Year 


19, 963 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JANUARY 31, 1957 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 

Office Q) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Jan. 31, Jan. 3, Feb. 2, | Jan. 31, | Jan. 3, | Feb. 2, 
1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 1956 

DASH ACCHO WAIL Seo eers soins o's chs <io-e Pein aie wgneidie siete s 1,152 1,050 724 18,533 14,636 19,773 
PERI AAS SRO rics 2 RCE RACER MC TSEe Seen ae 75 55 30 328 264 275 
MEGOSE Hawi eee oe Soe rey eee ene 222 255 146 1,593 1,284 1,696 
Rvorunmmattlelord sep ..c5 2 5c more etroe ec nice ec onetcins 54 7 51 1,486 1,110 1, 438 
IPEIMGOPALD OD GeE Ser stig eee ee Tees Glink SORE os osteo 97 115 38 2,132 1,592 2,247 
RNGRANAN. ot ee ccleis «a2 Scien OR ARO sts SAD Seo AD 302 259 188 4,615 3,981 5,411 
SECT 0) Ge oo goupmecdtg cach orcs de spanag Leo JEAoDS 209 159 149 4,009 3,127 4,426 
ERVALU HO ULVCDU Renicc cc oe era needs nie bates em pudeltne 72 69 44 1,145 804 1,085 
\itieaylel Cha (hed Gar ig Onp eI o/b cree ah Gicat13 o een Ee 45 34 29 463 335 §29 
Wo di@inds Jocpaconon ea gbbcr eGo eet ate aaacceeente eb 76 67 49 2,762 2,139 2,666 
ALY S5UD) wate ag SHO REO GOBRE EBC loots fe. cece eters at 2,669 2, 742 2,462 25,778 19,767 25,859 
PERERA IOP OC res tie tins. nie en etie gcicc eh eae eee ee 43 0 4 4 445 
ONAN aS Aha tet otisis slo atta Fievclages ee Rate epar aicteus 992 983 825 7,609 5,917 7,497 
Wrvminellerver ces heat ces cee osetia bine 26 33 1 342 268 378 
BHTHON LOL tothe ais cote eee hee eee ecinic clon 1,152 1,178 1217, 11,342 8,315 11,601 
BNGNOMEM Se AU ste co Sa eRe oe oni Suleetleh aoe aes 156 211 7 317 260 270 
RACIST POs 0. <. clas srelsjove.guse vere 125 132 132 3,091 2,586 3,122 
Medicine Hat tes 84 96 102 1,502 1,173 1,336 
UCOEEICOL SS SNe csrcijciscieae Seemes matinee ve ne 91 59 58 1,242 914 1,210 
PeritisuC olum bis i955 5s es Ps ME Meare bctes 1,835 2,150 2,411 73,720 56,018 54,127 
COLIN CIC 25 5 efclarct eRe aust: fave Se aecxs) ger xc east EMS aed ticks 51 47 46 2,605 2,254 25150 
CORTE SOLUS OTR RD ce ee 2a ee 19 18 25 1,970 1,870 1,461 
| ENTE OC ee - ea ge or ee ee § 5 if 1,090 848 798 
EROS OTM OLCOK.E Ce. Seat ta chine ¢ sas chi tae ea wee wc 26 45 30 529 391 540 
LDCR cele Sb Mean oor dee Gee Gori itor ete do aon cee 32 54 33 1,343 1,315 1,389 
PINSUIITIOO PAs sera syrcts s:niatslaysra, es hslsjtgobararane, Saas.» ayit aya 16 31 86 1,789 1,146 1,125 
TEE OST VT RRP ot ea li akan alec trig tga le4 oA seh ae 15 13 if 1,895 1, 456 1, 437 
GUGM AGH Sale arated csaleyetota ne th dace harae Re Re os eee 63 89 271 450 338 150 
HON TON ease Sh aco ane: Goe Cee nee er ree ee 26 44 21 1,908 1, 458 1,525 
INN aRY0 y Gotoes BUS IOS BOERSET IE OR IEEE eee 20 21 61 2,194 1,963 1,906 
TN ELSIOND », Geri R peo pEnIaie Teneo eIn oe i nS Ieee ermeern 26 15 28 1, 623 1,252 1,129 
INS MamNV GS OITITNS UGE eh stv. uclc-4 sshilss ty Pelsgeseasietalt ean.or 119 131 142 10, 142 6,214 6,322 
PEASE UOUON Sete ccclaye oleit: sis cig, 2 tats aye, pies, eoasspn siege ce1s.c9 + 25 7 5 2,194 1,922 1,788 
PER UP ADCLIU tai, drotere, stots ’- ie eds terrae ean LIS a ciayete 18 16 18 1,651 1,545 852 
BRINE CHG COLES 5s ta scce. 5 cicheete sierra hives see eiaibiens,s 110 144 113 2,009 1,680 1,336 
TETRUREE a AAT ole ae Oe pe, ee 41 80 40 1, 437 1,198 1,171 
PEEGACOUON Hn v.Ci= Bhat ces. Arta te ce Tieads: Seageey «aie Sede shes RS eer cl (ee ee 677 548 432 
Trail 4 20 22 1,234 796 942 
937 1,070 1,150 29,818 21,954 21,871 
10 9 2,547 1,968 1,957 
247 254 249 4,236 3,521 3,326 
24 42 28 379 381 513 
REAM AGAR cree sesh skis. « aijes viele soda es asia ere ae 30,493 33,224 31,172 | 560,204 | 436,163 504, 492 
Peery er ciara. hubs ore nyo 4 atten tokes ccthucoin sara sia htorstorys « 18,117 19,784 18,180 | 447,210 | 343,956 396, 642 
BE grrr eu les Weep. Prop rele See deirte aicke-iare sce obater te atm, « 12,376 13, 440 12,992 | 112,994 92,207 107, 850 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. : 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—_PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1952—1957 


; Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
pecat cae oe Peale Region Region Region Region Region 


UT <A peated 30 Sones Coe 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684} 207,569 115,870 
LDR Eis. ca a SEER DO De MRED ODE 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
Ue te O cad ae Ree eee OBE 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
PUDDING Ee scat a/b cieralsaeieslnes 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370] 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
ISRO) ciogran, Sout Spee nee eee DO 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 201,189 136, 400 
TDG RMON EL) 5. era ne ee oe eferel- 57,909 38,520 19,389 5, 104 14,375 20,201 11,400 6,829 
HOS UMULGEMOMELY) sr0.0'2 keosegs'eie.«,s <fecese 56, 207 36, 059 20,148 4,597 14, 297 21,621 10,939 4,753 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._BENEFICIARIES AND REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT PAYMENTS 
BY PROVINCE, JANUARY 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


Estimated N 


Total, Canada, January 1957..........c0.es<es 
Total, Canada, December 1956............... 
Total, Canada, January 1956..............---- 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 


umber 
oes Commencing Amount of 
Benefi ope Benefit on |Weeks Paidt (Disability] Benefit 
S| Initial and days in Brackets) Paid 
Per Week Renewa: 
thousands) Claims 
lide 9,126 50,821 (517) 1,157,134 
2 2,363 13,899 (837) 264, 657 
17.3 13,348 76, 263 (2,930) 1,465,380 
18.7 14,512 82, 203 (2,098) 1,608,786 
111-8 90,195 491,934 (33, 825) 10, 356, 829 
109.7 90, 157 482,577 (30,194) 9,845,556 
18.3 15,640 80,323 (5,018) 1,649,132 
12.6 10, 884 55,627 (2,184) 1,186,527 
16.9 13,894 74,462 (2,860) 1,640,725 
45.0 35,342 197,839 (9,012) 4,264,386 
365.0 295,461 | 1,605,948 (88,975) 33,439, 112 
155.0 114,218 619,902 (52, 866) 12,528,015 
313.3 266,822 | 1,364,097 (79,795) 24, 632, 203 


+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly”’. 


TABLE E-2.—REGULAR AND SEASONAL BENEFIT CLAIMANTS HAVING AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE FILE”? ON THE LAST 
WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND 
PROVINCE, JANUARY, 1957 


Source: Report on operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) 


Province and Sex 


366 
688 
678 


Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 | Over 20 
@anada - «ene acaecceeare 545,981) 116,878] 58,625) 89,805) 157,952 63, 281 21,991} 12,083) 25, 
MalovitSteo cede scores 444,052} 96,101) 48,969] 74,035] 135,415] 52,097} 15,286 7,461) 14, 
Bemalectig terete ces 101,929} 20,777) 9,656) 15,770] 22,537) 11,184) 6,705} 4,622) 10, 
Newfoundland........... 23,122} 65,426] 2,677) 3,917] 6,628) 2,590 890 368 
Qs, ene qnedoees 22,199; 5,210) 2,619} 3,780] 6,449) 2,481 813 324 
Hemalesidesaceeslscan 923 216 58 137 179 109 77 44 
Prince Edward Island 4,718 679 407 778 1,790 658 189 69 
lest ceniee sicceia ne 4,008 579 355 673} = 1,535 588 145 41 
Female: gucgeewsctsnor 710 100 52 105 255 70 44 28 
Nova Scotia. <ocre.encciees 28,914) 6,231] 3,661] 5,264) 7,305} 3,159} 1,276 692) 1, 
BIG). cit pote tt siete eteas 25,757) 5,608) 3,349] 4,781] (6,732) 2,831 1,015 495 
Femalesciiaccccsuree 3,157 623 312 533 573 328 261 197 
New Brunswick.......... 31,570} 6,098) 2,795} 5,941] 9,909} 4,048) 1,124 554, 1, 
IMO aah accross aaa 27,069} 5,339} 2,516] 6,272] 8,670) 3,411 782 391 
Pemaleee ntassescce 4,501 759 279 669} 1,239 637 342 163 
Quebecta.caceesene nse se eis 167,770) 32,795} 18,225) 27,278] 51,784) 18,721) 6,802) 3,809) 8, 
Malet toot ccecench 137,351] 27,327] 15,391] 22,944] 44,815) 15,610) 4,783) 2,294) 4, 
Hemaleseectiat ean 30,419} 5,468] 2,834) 4,329] 6,969] 3,111) 2,019) 1,515) 4, 
Ontario. an oseieras cers fae 151,652] 34,826} 15,856) 25,162) 41,081] 16,225} 5,841) 3,953) 8, 
Malet. cate cucetacn ance 114,269} 26,643] 12,376) 19,286] 32,628] 12,331] 3,503} 2,357) 65, 
Hemale Hao sice cc os 37,383) 8,183} 3,480) 5,926) 8,453) 3,894) 2,338) 1,596) 3, 
Manitobaredodscceeac sed. 24,249) 4,771] 2,112} 4,035] 6,792] 3,782 962 492) 1, 
Males Geen giscoriaenaid 18,658} 3,691) 1,576) 3,031) 5,581] 3,143 639 274 
Female...... Rigel: 5,591) 1,080 536] 1,004) 1,211 639 323) 218 
Saskatchewan............ 17,613} 2,869] 1,901) 2,991) 5,899) 2,549 576 239 
Males a2. aeeeniscccde 14,641] 2,373] 1,520) 2,368) 6,245) 2,285 418 120 
Hemale settee siehewor 2,972 496 381 623 654 264 158 119 
MA Der teas’ aioe craters fete oh ats 26,416) 5,437) 3,861) 3,983] 7,989] 3,058) 875 419 
Malo. Jicrntttte cst oo 22,551) 4,619) 3,258] 3,378] 7,318] 2,624 596 240 
Female: sic samake ovale 3,865 818 603 610 671 434 279 179 
British Columbia........ 69,957) 17,746] 7,180) 10,461] 18,775] 8,491) 3,456) 1,488) 2, 
Male:.7semcoetccaisan 57,549] 14,712) 6,009] 8,627] 16,4421 6,793] 2,592 925, 1, 
Hemaless:ce seston ¢ 12,408} 3,034] 1,121) 1,834) 2,333) 1,698 864 563 
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Jan. 31, 
1956 
Total 


476,946 
382, 287 
94,659 


18,762 
18,080 
682 


3,989 
3,344 
645 


25,281 
22,253 
3,028 


26,352 
22,476 
3,876 


153,519 
124, 329 
29,190 


133,991 
100,745 
33,246 


24,353 
18, 254 
6,099 


17,398 
14,563 
2,835 


24, 828 
20,593 
4,235 


48, 473 
37,650 
10,823 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY 1957 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pendin, 
Claims filed at Local Offices tee Tad-ace: Month & 


Province x 
Total | Entitled De 
Total* | Initialt | Renewal | Disposed| to | Patitled| pending 
oft Benefit 
Benefit 
Uh ec A a 11,692 | 9,751] 1,941 | 11,582] 6,481 | 5, 051 5,151 
Prince Edward Island. Li] g}292 | 1,989 303 | 2,391] 1,360] 1,081 957 
Nova Scotia....... ‘} 19,175 | 14,348} 4,827 | 17,017 | 12,127] 4890 7,549 
New Brunswic ‘| 18,382] 15,036 | 3,346] 18,745] 11,164] 7,581 6,074 
Quebec......... ‘| 103,414 | 83,085 | 20,329 | 109,703 | 80,657 | 29,046 | 36,682 
Ontario ‘| 107,459 | 84,797 | 22,662 | 111,416 | 84,603 | 26,813] 23,042 
Manitoba... ‘| 19,020 | 16,167] 2,862] 19,858] 15,261] 4,597 2/822 
Saskatchewa ‘| 18,114] 11,633] 1,481| 13,978] 10,229] 3,749 2)871 
Alberta........ ‘ii] 21}342] 17,413} 3,999 | 19,713 | 15,463 | 4,250 6,616 
British Columbia. (12002 )IIIIIIII! 43,485 | 34,790 | 8,695] 42,424] 321339 | 10,085] 15,558 
Total, Canada, January 1957..... 359,384 | 289,009} 70,375 | 366,777 | 269,684 | 97,093 | 107,322 
Total, Canada, December 1956....| 265,098 | 193,607] 71,491 | 202,446 | 149,919 | 52,527 | 114,715 
Total, Canada, January 1956... 261,661 | 199,705] 61,956 | 294,715 | 179,779| 114,936 | 77,487 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 36,449. 
+ This total includes initial claims considered for seasonal benefit. 


t In addition, 34,183 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,629 were special requests not granted and 1,123 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,382 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
UL DoS Fe SY a RR Oe Ee ree 3,517,000 3, 297,200 219,800 
BUA Eyte cae ATAU SAIC V/ ahr ste clea: cher 5 os aYeSr A Rin late oy aveleloseh is,c wierd eneyetedate tits) stalerateles 3,600,000 3,211,900 388, 100¢ 
RODE UAI see, ts MPa eee ea eNotes. etn Cle hg maar ee 3,613,000 3,136,100 476, 9007 
AECL tate Sats, oficial crores athichaid aie's afore sivas aieiale ord aiats of sv etoraisye einige 3,666,000 8,155,000 511, 000+ 
NSD STL Saeco Ste ORB TRUER 8 CE CROCE Gee e ee en ee 3,675,000 3,163,900 511, 100f 
IMR ecerieh wns Sea Wieres nate aed acta Tan lees woos Tens aw eras 3,502,000 3,209,900 292,100 
MRICS fT PPS n cic Siete ee RS MLONTE b andclo Marstaie id Sine Reco uangitehe 3,519,000 3,330, 100 188,900 
ULL VaveR ROO are stats rein efeitos She ore ayaa oe RE bl toate Mae ere 3,601,000 3,465,000 136,000 
PANISTIOUS EONS: fs, Came pecny, Lc Mie tetrsie cy. te ct baae sadiedithe «sang a 3,644,000 3,505,500 138,500 
SUAS of ah rato Ber A Is ae dee a a ee ee ee 3,651,000 3,518,700 132,300 
RI CLOL OL EE cre cits ta Mah oF acs Rion einie sce ae wlGonete Mad hae be 3,647,000 3,518, 600 128, 400 
INO VOUIDGE sare fate tine aa ee eM ane hoa ate eile nddoeagat 3,663,000 3,523,600 189, 400 
1 ESCO DIS eBay oe a ORO Rao ce 1a GOLA ano Retin es REMC Not available | Not available | Not available 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. 
¢ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total 


Food 


Shelter 


Clothing 


Other 
Household | Commodi- 


Operation | ties and 

Service 
1951 Y earisd santas coos steiner seer 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 Tiger T1155 
LQBQ=—V Oxi so releieicts, tors tsyessiaretars os eteree EN 116.5 116.8 102.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
AOBS==YV Gar’ ce cjstnecates sagaereeaeie sera 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
WOB4==Y ear. So aiateywiee temic umeracetels too lcvenetser 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
19bb— Years: cise: aston ces toca eects 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
T9GG=-Y ears v5 ce ok ee cikenecome ae eia ten aes 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
116.4 109.1 131.6 108.7 116.8 119.9 
116.6 109.7 131.9 108.7 116.6 120.1 
116.6 109.3 132.1 108.8 116.5 120.5 
117.8 112.5 132.6 108.6 116.7 120.6 
118.5 114.4 132.7 108.6 116.7 1201 
119.1 115.9 133.0 108.4 116.8 121.3 
i 119.0 115.5 133.1 108.4 yest 121.4 
October: assustaxes oneceee aes 119.8 117.4 133.3 108.5 117.7 121.6 
INOyember <occi sien cicnia ceeneriarriee 120.3 117.9 133.4 108.4 118.1 122.8 
December civics. soaseeeecoees 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
120.3 igs t 133.6 107.6 119.0 123-1 
120.5 117-2 133.8 107.4 119.1 123.8 
120.5 116.4 134.0 108.2 119.5 124.2 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1957 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


1956 
@yStaJohn's, Nideseges sac: 104.9 
labile tascc,c steer mite 114.1 
Saintiohn 7 ent ee ceee est 
Montreal ss yucca cee een 117.0 
Ottawarococe ater 117.3 
Toronto..,. 118.3 
Winnipeg’ a. 406 ose. he 116.5 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 114.7 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 114.1 
Van eCouver:..c) hase ears 118.5 


!Total 


February | January 
1957 


Clothing 


Other 
Com- 
modities 
and 
Services 


116.1 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to com- 


pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(?) St, John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes | and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1956, 1957t 


. Approximate 
Date pie aera Number of Time Loss 
Workers 
Com- Com- Per Cent 
1957* mencing In mencing In In of Est. 
During | Existence] During | Existence! Man- Working 
Month Month Days Time 
JEINNOVN Aa Stee GEER ME OG Ce ETS ORI ee 24F 24 77,4777 7,477 52, 680 0.06 
PRE SIOTG AT Viys cca cl syste ee eas A he ete ee 17 27 5,797 8, 080 49,130 0.05 
Cumulative Totals.......... 41 13, 274 101,810 0.05 
1956 
SU ANS ATV Me EN wit Scheie Ts ee ope akc awe 147 14 17, 341} 17,341 338,355 0.36 
Habana yates a rtdvertieens dane a See wrew eH 12 23 3,884 20,150 234,945 0.26 
Cumulative Totals.......... 26 21,325 573,300 0.31 


* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving fewer than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1956 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Norn: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal Industrial 
Accidents in Canada”’. 


Manufacturing 


Construction 


Unclassified 
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(a) Tools, machinery, 
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(b) Moving vehicles..... 1 Loew as 2 
(c) Other objects........ if ?-Y fal PO 9 
Caught In, On or Between 
Machinery, Vehicles, etc.. Bl etal pemeee 5 
Collisions, Derailments, 
Wrecks, eteis.cs.o. assess 13 5 3 
Walls and Slips... «.\.uce sees 1 2 3 8 
(a) Falls onsame level...]......]......[eeeee 1 
(b) Falls to  differént 
levelas.aiicccnmareinous 2 3 7 
Conflagrations, Temperature 
Extremes and Explosions. 2 Dilieageres 41 
Inhalation, Absorptions, As- 
phyxiation, etc........... UD eee ear. ‘d 
Electric Current.............- Theses gil events il 
Over-exertion and Industrial 
Digan vusctes cate amines lsaneatn AT acters 3 
Miscellaneous Accidents...... TB Brgeee 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1956 31 46 8 79 
Total, Fourth Quarter—1955 20 44 6 52 
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TABLE H-2._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1956 


Industry 


FARTICULEUTO sy)cia aoieeeeaehie seat 
ALORGING:. sichi. sate tseatee uae eaten 
Fishing and Trapping...............- 
Mining and Quarrying............... 
Manuiacturings. cess sali cate mace 
Gonstruction’s:.<. et uacnsawe seen 


and Supply. vatnscshieenceene 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 
MUBICALLONS2/se ss sce eetentene 
Trade 


a] g 
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8 4 
1 
3 5 
2 3 
3 13 
Bess cot 
1 9 
2 1 


* Of this total 285 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 89 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 


The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 

25 cents (English or French), 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 


Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a 
copy. 

Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956 


Collective Agreements in Hospitals, October 
1955 


Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1954. 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 


Guaranteed Wages and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. 


10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organizations, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 


25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 


volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 


Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 


Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 


15 cents a copy (lMnglish or French). 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada 


Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing in- 
dustries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, foods and beverages, 
fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in construction, 
transportation, trade and service industries 
are also included. 


50 cents a copy. (Bilingual) 


Weekly Salaries for Office Occupations in 
Manufacturing in Canada, October 1, 1955 


(Supplement to Annual Report on Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour in Canada) 

Covers office workers 

25 cents a copy. (Bilingual) 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 


25 cents a copy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 


Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 


25 cents a copy. (Hnglish or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
method of operation. 


15 cents a copy. (English or French). 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(issued periodically) 

A series of publications prepared in consultation 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 
dian immigration officials abroad in ex- 
plaining different aspects of labour to 
prospective immigrants. Sixth edition 
(August 1, 1955) contains information on 
general economic conditions, employment, 
fair employment practices legislation, educa- 
tion, apprenticeship and vocational training, 
professional personnel, labour unions and col- 
lective bargaining, wage rates, hours of work 
and working conditions, prices, and social 
security measures. 


10 cents a copy. (English or French) 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by proy- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 


15 cents a copy. (English). 


It's really up to you what happens when your earning days are over. You 
can provide your own pension, free from dependence upon others, 
through a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY. 


Don't delay. Investigate NOW how a Government Annuity can ease the 
financial problem of your later years. 


Consult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES REPRESENTATIVE, — who will call at 
your convenience, or mail the coupon below, POSTAGE FREE! 


To: Director, Canadian Government Annuities, ! 

Department of Labour, Ottawa. (Postage Free) L.G. : 

Please send me complete information on Canadian Government Annuities. | 

; x: My, nome: iS... 5.hod-c0-senccenconsseonsescShaasessessenernsinsheesapeensuransueteneteiisusvasatess-sssgosus=ssedeins ! 
(Mr./Mrs./Miss) 

CANADIAN B Bie CR loc caged sce nnecsace Deu UaBaauden atvsedtan dves Saspese te anes kpawsmeia tas tevbales Goode inewsy tea earner I 
G OV FRN M ENT epee oe Bove atc ees os Bhs dae he tee Ree, Dathag OF BIE HAM cd onde eee eee eee 


AN N | ITI ES Age when annuity to Start. ..........c:ccceeseseeeererees Telephone \iiece,ctescarsdatonvesdeceeyerct ss 


I 
| 
| understand that information given will be held strictly confidential. iM 


